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ICKERIN 


Lumber Corporation 





sure super-quality production. 
Pine kiln-dried. Air-dried Sugar Pine also available. 
20 million feet capacity permit dry lumber shipments all year ‘round. 





In the Ring with 


“Gold Medal” 


This famous Pine is well named “Gold Medal.” 
six successive exhibits in California. 
this recognition will always be maintained. 


Thick Sugar Pine Selects—Pattern Stock and Drain Boards. 
your inquiries and orders. 


Pickering Lumber 
Corporation 


Mills and 
General Sales Office: 


Standard, California 
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Pine 


It won prize awards in 


The outstanding quality that won 


The timber is from the heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountain Range, where 
Sugar Pine is unsurpassed. A timber supply for generations to come. 


At the Pickering Mills 20 modern kilns provide scientific seasoning. 
Up-to-date precision machines and new-day manufacturing methods in- 
All shop and better grades of Ponderosa 


Storage sheds with 


Let Pickering supply your needs in Selects, Boards, Factory Lumber, 
Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock. Yard Lumber in Ponderosa and —— Pine. 
e invite 


























If a builder in 
Delaware or Den- 
ver sees a WOOD- 
LIFE sticker on millwork, he 


knows he can depend on that 





millwork to stand up. The name 
WOODLIFE is known to be 
100% or par in wood protection. 
Architects specify it, builders in- 
sist on it. 





WOODLIFE TOXIC sae eatin 
WATER REPELLENT 


solution without 
toxic, formerly 


called WOOD. 


—is the complete treating solu- LIFE WATER- 
tion, giving in a single dip pro- [ROOF ERE 
tection against decay, stain, swell- now c¢a 1] ed 
ee pins" WOODYOUTH 
ing, shrinking, warping and end WATER RE- 
checking. PELLENT. 


USING WOODLIFE IS THRIFTY 


Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for 17) 
Research Laboratory and Plant KALAMAZOO, 











































Ss MOYIE N) 


BUILDING BOARD 


You'll be well repaid for all 
the extra push you give this 
famous “MOYIE” Super- 
Spruce. It's a friend-winner, a 
trade-maker, a good profit- 
payer. Cut from timber grown 
in the high Canadian Rockies, 
it's strong, tough and durable, 
yet light in weight, soft-tex- 
tured, easy to work. Think of 
its many uses! Siding, Roof- 


Write for 


A Am 
quotations 828 Plymo 





It will pay you to feature 
and push this fast-selling 


Western White Spruce 


ing. Sheathing, Shiplap, Sub- 
Flooring, Cornice, Porch Deck- 
ing. Barn Flooring, etc. Three 
patterns: (1) Edge and Center 
Beaded; (2) Edge and Center 
V-Groove; (3) Edge Beaded. 
Available in 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” 
widths — all with the famous 
Interlocking Joint—wind-proof, 
water-proof, snow-proof, dust- 
proof. 


SAMUEL L. BOYD 


rican Sales Representative 


th Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BCSPRUCE MILLS,Ltd. 


LUMBERTON, B.C. 
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Retailers and the Wages-Hours Law 


ANY LETTERS have been re- 
M ceived by the AMERICAN LuM- 

BERMAN from retailers who are 
engaged partially in interstate trade, be- 
ing located on or near the dividing line 
between two States. Dealers thus sit- 
uated naturally serve customers both in 
their own and the neighboring State. Be- 
ing thus engaged in interstate trade, they 
are subject to the provisions of the new 
Wages-Hours Law—provided a certain 
proportion of their sales are to persons 
in the other State. The exact proportion 
of interstate trade required to bring a 
firm’s employees under the law has not, 
we believe, as yet been officially deter- 
mined. However, an official definition 
of the exempt classes says that if “the 
greater part” of a retailer’s sales are in- 
trastate, his employees are exempt. In 
the light of that definition it would seem 
to be only necessary for the retailer to 
determine whether “the greater part” of 
his trade is intrastate or interstate to 
know whether or not his employees come 
under the provisions of the new law. 

A point of special interest to retailers 
doing an interstate business is brought 
out in an informal letter to the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN from Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in response to a request for 
his views on certain points of the new 
law. This point refers to the provision 
permitting the Administrator or his 
agents to stop interstate movement of any 
product worked on at any stage by an 
employee paid less than the minimum 
wagé, or worked longer than the maxi- 
mum hours prescribed in the law. Dr. 
Compton covers this and some other 
points affecting retailers engaged in inter- 
state commerce, as follows: 


“As to the retailers under the Wages- 
Hours Law, without doubt the retail 
dealers most of whose business is inter- 
state are subject to it. My statement in 
July in the interest of brevity may have 
been too brief. What I meant was that 
the law does not apply to employees of 
retailers distributing products entirely in 
their own locality or predominantly in 
intrastate trade. Under the NRA, you 
know, the attempt was made to hold re- 
tailers subject to the codes because they 
received their products and their sup- 
plies in interstate commerce. That is not 
the present law. But the retailer who 
distributes his products in interstate 
trade is technically subject, and I think 
it is the intention of the Administrator 
to seek the enforcement of the law on 


that basis. 


“Tf there is any one policy which has 
been made clear by the interpretations so 
far by the Administrator, it is that he is 
going to put a broad interpretation on the 
scope of jurisdiction of this law, leaving 


it to the courts to restrict it if they go 
too far. 

“Evidently, also, the Administration 
is relying on a high degree of self-en- 
forcement of the law. This law, as you 
know, contains a novel provision which 
empowers the Administrator at any time 
to ‘quarantine’ from interstate commerce 
any product which he finds has been 
worked on at any stage of its production 
or distribution by an employee paid less 
than the minimum wage, or worked 
longer than the prescribed maximum 
hours without payment of time and a half 
for the overtime. This means that a 
batch of lumber containing products 
which have been produced or distributed 
without observance of the law may, at 
any point prior to final consumption, be 
tagged by the Administrator or his agents 
and prohibited from distribution in inter- 
state commerce. 


“So I should think that the retail deal- 
ers who are in the position of doing an 
interstate trade ought to assure them- 
selves that the products which they buy 
are not subject to being ‘quarantined’ in 
this way. I doubt that it will be practic- 
able for retail dealers to go farther than 
to require a certificate of compliance 
from those from whom they purchase. 
This, of course, would not itself be con- 
clusive protection. The contingent pos- 
sibility of the Administrator quarantin- 
ing a product is inherent in the law. It 
applies to every subsequent handler of a 
product through the process of produc- 
tion and distribution. There is nothing 
which a dealer may do which will wholly 
eliminate that contingent risk. But if in 
good faith he requires a certificate of 
compliance from his supply sources, he 
will have reduced the risk, I think, as 
much as he can.” 


Research Is Widening the Field of 
Hardwood Utilization 


vista of its future greatly widened 

when addressed on “Some Recent 
Developments Affecting Hardwood Uti- 
lization,” by Director Carlile P. Win- 
slow, of the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Speaking to the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, he told first of a 
study that is developing, for the first 
time, definite information as to the best 
cutting angle for planing all native hard- 
woods of commercial importance, and as 
to the best cutting angle to use to avoid 
specific defects—in the belief that rela- 
tively good planing can be done with 
most, if not all, the hardwoods, if proper 
conditions are known. He had found 
that while commonly used hardwoods 
are capable of producing high-quality 
products when machined under a rela- 
tively wide range of conditions, many of 
the little-used hardwoods produced qual- 
ity only under a narrow range of condi- 
tions. The production of better quality 
from these latter woods is a practical 
means toward their fuller utilization. 

Some hardwood species, it is known, 
are so difficult to season that they are 
practically unmarketable, but tests of 
chemical seasoning of these promise that 
a by-product of this method may be the 
addition of desirable and valuable char- 
acteristics—besides satisfactory season- 
ing. 

From logging and sawmill waste there 
has been manufactured, so far on a non- 
commercial scale, a molding powder for 
manufacture of plastics, on the surfaces 
of which have been incorporated figured 
hardwood veneers; while by-products of 
this process are cattle food or ethyl al- 


Ts HARDWOOD industry had its 


cohol. Other experiments with waste 
promise the development of useful sol- 
vents, fungicides, adhesives or plasticiz- 
ers, and a more efficient battery plate ma- 
terial. Wood chemistry is widening the 
utilization of hardwoods from soda to 
other kinds and qualities of pulp, and 
apparently is overcoming hardwood’s 
handicap of short fibre length and pro- 
ducing material of surprisingly high 
strength. 

Every hardwood timber or mill owner 
interested in the results of the most re- 
cent technological research in the utili- 
zation of his raw materials, would be well 
advised to study carefully Mr. Winslow’s 
constructive message to the industry. It 
appears in full in the Official Year Book 
of the 41st annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which Secretary John W. McClure has 
just put into the mails, and which also 
contains the many other interesting pa- 
pers presented at that meeting, all well 
worth careful reading and re-reading, and 
preserving. 





EVERY lumber yard has an excellent 
opportunity to reap good profits during 
the holiday season from the sale of Christ- 
mas tree holders, properly exploited. One 
lumber firm presented the contrast of a 
tree stuck in a can of dirt, trimmed 
shabbily and with poor lighting on one 
side of a display of tree holders. On the 
other side was a straight tree finely 
shaped, and expertly trimmed and 
lighted. No window cards of any kind 
were used; merely the contrast between 
the two. That was all that was needed 
to sell the tree holders in large quantities. 
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Bureau of Census Reports 


On Wholesale Lumber 
and Millwork Trade 


HE RESULTS of the census survey 
7 of business for 1937-38 are now be- 

coming available, according to a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from F. A. Gosnell, chief statistician, 
Census of Business, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, who encloses a release of 
preliminary report covering the wholesale 
lumber and millwork trade through June 
30, 1938. The census official expresses 
gratification at being able to start publica- 
tion of the data so soon after June 30, 
the close of the reporting period. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recog- 
nizes the importance of this survey, and 
regrets that space considerations prevent 
publishing the preliminary report in full. 
As that is impossible, we quote a few 
salient paragraphs, and hope later to make 
more adequate presentation of these re- 
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ports as they are released. We understand 
that the next release will cover retail 
trade, of lumber and building material 
dealers, and that it will be issued by the 
bureau in the near future. From the 
report just released, covering the whole- 
sale lumber and millwork trade, we quote: 


“Dollar sales of 326 wholesalers of 
lumber and millwork—identical establish- 
ments which accounted for 35 percent of 
the total business of all service and lim- 
ited-function wholesalers specializing in 
the lumber trade in 1935, the latest year 
covered by a regular business census— 
increased 12.5 percent in the second quar- 
ter over the first quarter of 1938 but were 
still short 38.5 percent of the total for the 
same period of 1937. Considering 1937 
as a whole, sales of the 326 wholesalers 
were 14.8 percent higher than for 1936 
and 48.5 percent above 1935. 

“In addition to the 326 wholesalers, 10 
manufacturers’ sales branches reported for 
the current survey. Dollar sales of these 
branches were up 15.4 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter over the first quarter of this 











What Do You Think About It? 

















Ir IS A PLEASANT surprise when one’s vagrant notions receive scientific 
support. For instance, a while ago we wrote a little paragraph under the caption 


“Whittle While You Work.” 


This week, in our leisure reading, we ran across a 


paragraph by Robert R. Updegraff, author of “The Sub-conscious Mind in Busi- 
ness,” as follows: “There is, of course, a time for concentrated application to our 


problems. 


But there is also a time to stop and smoke and whittle, and let the 
sub-conscious mind to do its part of the work.” 


So the traditional Yankee with 


his soft pine stick and his sharp jackknife evidently was not only abreast, but ahead, 


of his time. 


* * * * 


We HAVE SEEN many towns whose buildings needed more paint—a lot more; 
but we don’t recall having ever seen a town that was overpainted. Have you? It’s 


possible to promote the use of paint by the power of example. 


For instance, a 


recent visitor to the town of Normangee, in Eastern Texas, looked the place over 
and bluntly expressed the opinion that what was most needed was about a carload 


of paint applied to the various buildings. 


Maybe he was about ready to leave 


town anyhow! Should he come back, he. will have to revise his opinion, at least as 
regards the Woodson Lumber Co., which has repainted its building there, in white, 


and also put up a well executed sign. 


Now if others will follow the lead of the 


lumber firm and paint their places of business and residences, that “carload of 
paint” will soon be spread on the surfaces that need its protection and adornment, 
and the little town of Normangee will gain the reputation of being a well painted 
town; and a well painted town is a good one to live in, because everyone tries to 
live up fo appearances. A good way for any town to start on the path of civic 


progress is to become paint proud. 
* 


* *« * 


RecenTLY A WELL KNOWN Illinois lumber dealer, Richard T. Allen, of 
Eureka, asked the editor whether he thought there was much similarity between 


building houses and running churches. 


The question was prompted by the fact 


that Mr. Allen was leaving for Denver to attend the national convention of the 
Christian Church, to which he was a delegate, and on the program for an address. 
Naturally, being in the lumber and building business, he thought that he might 


allude to the connection between homes and churches. 


Certainly he could readily 


find in the Bible many passages referring to building with which to embellish such 


an address. 


We think, however that the best illustration—we don’t know whether 


or not he used it in his talk—is the true story, appearing on another page, telling 
how the employees of his company recently played the parts of good neighbors 
by each donating a day’s work to help complete construction of the home of a fel- 
low workman; one of the most heart warming examples of practical religion 
that has come to our attention in some time. 
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year, but were 31.3 percent less than in 
the second quarter of 1937. Their 1937 
sales, however, exceeded total for 1935 
by 68.8 percent.” 





Must Sell Beauty of 
Homes and Joy of 
Home Ownership 


PROMINENT West Virginia re- 
A tailer, operating in a section in 

which industrial conditions were 
highly unfavorable, told the Construction 
Industry Conference—a report of which 
appears on page 24 of this issue, that 
he sold so many homes in the last two 
years that if the rest of the nation had 
done as well it would have built in ex- 
cess of its estimated needs. His methods 
of getting these outstanding results are of 
especial interest. He didn’t try to sell 
homes as economy or investment. He 
emphasized mostly the joy of home own- 
ing. 

His statement links with another re- 
cent one, that “The universal admiration 
for beautiful wood walls, and the general 
desire of builders to add this mark of dis- 
tinction to homes planned with much 
thought and care,” in the form of hard- 
wood paneling that “in appearance must 
satisfy all requisites, from the artistic 
point of view, of prospective home build- 
ers interested in the beauty of wood 
walls” made from stock that “should of- 
fer a broad latitude in the liberty of ar- 
tistic effects that can be produced.” 

Here, too, is emphasis on the joy of 
home ownership, added to by beautiful 
interiors. This statement was made re- 
cently by H. E. Everley, manager of the 
trade extension department of Appala- 
chian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.). 
Retailer and manufacturer in this respect 
are in perfect agreement that on the suc- 
cess of an appeal to so intangible a thing 
as the desire for greater joy in living 
does the prosperity of both depend. On 
another important point too they are in 
perfect agreement. Mr. Cheyney, the re- 
tailer, stresses that homes are not bought, 
but sold; and Mr. Everley, the manufac- 
turers’ research manager, says emphati- 
cally that putting even a fine product on 
the market is a selling job. The aggres- 
sive retail merchandiser finds his selling 
easier when he has an attractive product 
to offer, but the first selling job is the 
manufacturer’s—to convince the retailer 
that his is such a product. 





PERHAPS you have a small log 
cabin stored away somewhere; one that 
was used in displays of one kind or an- 
other. That log cabin can be brought 
out and used effectively during the holi- 
days, as did an Arkansas lumber dealer 
last year. It may be set on an (arti- 
ficially) snow-covered floor, upon which 
are arranged many gift suggestions. 
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WILSON COMPTON, 
Washington, D. C., 


Speaker on Low-Cost 
Home Development 








Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 31.—The great po- 
tential market in the home-building field calls 
for the construetion of small, modern houses 
costing $2,500 to $3,000 to meet the needs of 
the large percentage of families of the nation 
whose annual incomes are $2,000 or less. This 
was the consensus of the several hundred dele- 
gates attending the Construction Industry Con- 
ference held yesterday under the auspices of the 
construction and civic development department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Several speakers strongly stressed the neces- 
sity for all components in the construction in- 
dustry getting together wholeheartedly in a 
common effort to get residential construction 
going on a comprehensive scale, rather than 
each segment seeking its own advantage. The 
argument most strongly advanced in support of 
this contention was that, with home construc- 
tion moving along in good volume, all elements 
in the industry necessarily must prosper. 


Figures Prove Where Big Market Is 


Figures were produced that left no room for 
doubt that the big potential market lies in the 
low-cost field, where families of modest income 





Of American families, 85 per- 

cent are not safe prospects for 

new homes costing more than 

$6,500; 75 percent, for homes 

costing over $5,000; and 50 per- 

cent for homes costing over 
$3,000. 





could be reached with a product their financial 
status would enable them to handle. For ex- 
ample, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in the course of his address to the confer- 
ence said that the following six basic facts 
stand out as characteristic of our present and 
prospective major home building markets: 

1. Satisfactory home financing which plagued 
tus when we had a boom market is no longer a 
serious. problem in most communities. 


2. Among families with incomes of $2,500 or 
more, nearly 75 percent own their homes. 

3. Among families with incomes under $2,500, 
the corresponding ratio is less than 40 percent. 

4, Eighty-seven percent have annual incomes 
less than $2,500; seventy-nine percent, less than 
$2,000; sixty percent, not more than $1,500. 

5. Assuming that a family with an income of 
$2,500 or less should not spend more than 25 
percent for housing, then 85 percent of Ameri- 
can families are not safe prospects for new 
homes costing more than $6,500; 75 percent for 
homes costing over $5,000, and 50 percent for 
homes costing over $3,000. 

6. The average cost of new detached homes 
built in the United States is around $4,500, and 
the average is declining. Between 1930 and 
1937, 16 percent of our 176,000 average annual 
new dwelling units cost $3,000 or less; 32 per- 
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cent cost $3,000 to $5,000. More than half were 
built for the market over $5,000, which on the 
national average is already saturated. 

“Certainly these facts alone are sufficient to 
define our major housing problem,” added Dr. 
Compton. 


Industry Can House Low-Income Group 


Dr. Compton called attention to an enlarged 
illustration of a story recently printed in the 
national magazine TIME, and said: 





Home building industries can 
do a better job. Let the histor- 
ians micro-analyze the deficien- 
cies of performance heretofore, 
while the rest of us seek to im- 
prove it from here on. 





“In the last paragraph is one of the most ad- 
vanced, and, I believe most daring statements of 
the social-subsidy-of-house-building theory which 
I have ever seen in public print. It says, in 
effect, that the family with an income of less 
than $2,000 annually must look to a public 
agency to provide its housing. That distin- 
guished magazine has no exclusive rights to that 
idea. It probably has some observant adherents 
in this conference. 

“T wonder if we realize the import of this 
assertion! The plain fact is that 23,243,704 
American families—if we are to be exact, sta- 
tistical and up-to-the-minute—receive less than 
$2,000 annual income. There are about 30,000,- 
000 American families. So if TIME is right, 
then, unless there are vast increases in average 
income, 75 percent of the proper housing of the 
American people is beyond the scope of private 
building enterprise. That is not so! 


Must Prepare to Do a Better Job 


“It is true that the home building industries 
have done no outstanding job in the past. But 
we can do a better job. That’s what I am in- 
terested in, and you, too, I believe, or you 
wouldn’t be here. I am ready to let the his- 
torians micro-analyze the deficiencies of per- 
formance of the building industries heretofore, 
while the rest of us see what can be done to 
improve it from here on.” 

Dr. Compton said it would be many ‘years 
before we realize the full import of the funda- 
mental changes. which have taken place during 
the past decade in American life, American in- 
comes, American business, and the American 
outlook. 


Two-Thirds of Market of '20s Has 
Disappeared 


“The most prosperous industries today,” he 
added, “are those which have adjusted them- 
selves to a new kind of market. Those who are 
unable or disinclined to meet change with 
change, are losing their places. The great, 





The Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion, 1939, an experiment in 
practical economics, is expected 
to lead to further economies in 
the use of materials, and to fur- 
ther reductions in necessary in- 
stallation-labor time. 
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National Construction Conference Believes-- 


Small, Low-Cost Home, Locally 
Assembled, Is the Big Market-- 


sprawling, decentralized building industry is per- 
haps the No. 1 example of an industry which 
has taken a ‘beating’ because of its ‘slow mo- 
tion.’ ’ 

He pointed out that two-thirds of the mar- 
ket to which the building industry catered dur- 
ing the ’20s has now disappeared. In its place, 
he said, has come an increase in the annual in- 
come of a much greater number of families 
which want homes with modern facilities but 
can afford to own and occupy them only if they 
are available at low cost. 

Dr. Compton outlined the activities of the 
Small Homes Demonstration, an incorporation 
of thirty-two building material associations, 
manufacturers, distributors and builders. He 
told of its simple start in 1937, its expanded 
activities this year, and plans for a more ag- 
gressive drive in 1939 to meet the need for 
homes in the low-cost field, and still give the 
buyer a quality home of standard materials, 
workmanship and equipment. 


"Laboratory" Finds Ways to Reduce Costs 


For the Laboratory Community of eight 
small homes built in the suburbs of the nation’s 
capital this year, Dr. Compton said, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association deliberately 
experimented with new methods of lumber con- 
struction and asked other building material and 
equipment and finishing industries to recommend 
their most economical units suitable for low- 





Two-thirds of the market to 
which the building industry ca- 
tered in the ’20s has now disap- 
peared. Inits place has come an 
increase in the annual income of 
a much greater number of fam- 
lies which want homes with 
modern facilities, but can af- 
ford to own and occupy them 
only if they are available at low 
cost. 





cost small homes, and their best suggestions for 
economies in the installation of their products. 
Proceeding, he said: 

“Thus we arrived on a comparable basis at 
about a ten percent better home at about eight 
percent lower cost. Again we encouraged deal- 
ers and builders throughout the country to un- 
dertake similar local. demonstrations, and to 
those who wished to use our own designs we 
furnished, in complete detail, the plans and spe- 
cifications for complete construction, outfitting 
and furnishing, with desirable alternates. Over 
10,000 of these plans were asked for. We have 
as yet made no conclusive determination of the 
extent to which they were used. But we have 
ample reason to believe that the undertaking 
this year also has been widely effective. 


Boldly Planning Further Economies 


“For the Small Homes Demonstration, 1939, 
especially through the committees which I have 
mentioned (Technical and Merchandising) we 
are seeking the co-operation of the interested in- 
dustries in deliberately developing plans, ma- 
terials and installations, designed for homes of 
a base cost between $2, 500 and $3,000 including 
land; ranging from one to six rooms; with or 
without garage; with or without basement; with 
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Modern Designs and Novel Construction Methods Being 

Combined In Plans That Offer More Than Ever for the 

Builder’s Dollar -- But Homes Must Be Sold, Preferably as 

Complete Units, and Experience Proves That the Logical 
Man for the Job Is the Retail Lumber Dealer 


or without complete wall insulation; with cen- 
tral heating and with standard plumbing; and 
with wiring for electrical conveniences and ac- 
cessories. 

“This is an experiment in practical economies, 
possible through standardization of basic design, 
on the assumption of large-volume production of 
standardized materials and equipment adapted to 
small homes. It is expected to lead to further 
economies in the use of materials, and to further 
reductions in necessary installation-labor time. 





One practical step toward fur- 
ther reduction of housing costs 
is the development of standard 
patterns of room and equip- 
ment lay-out. This means, in 
lumber, a complete cutting list 
for all structural parts in the 
possession of the local lumber 
dealer. 





It is to be hoped that the building finance agen- 
cies, and especially the agencies for the insur- 
ance of home mortgages, will not retard or dis- 
courage the progress of technical ingenuity in 
these directions by overcautious loan appraisals, 
merely because proposed methods of construc- 
tion and installation may be novel and not yet 
widely applied. 

“These 1939 National Small Homes Demon- 
stration basic designs may be built as a part of 
the housing exhibit at the World’s Fair in New 
York. Whether such an exhibit will be ad- 
mitted by the World’s Fair and, if so, whether 
there is sufficient time properly to organize it 
as a demonstration of recommended small-home 
installation of the materials and equipment of 
the industries participating. in. the National 
Small Homes Demonstration, is yet to be deter- 
mined. A conclusive statement here may be 
premature. 


Design Changes Take Novel Direction 


“The possible novel direction of some of these 
changes may be illustrated by the experimental 
building this year by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers. Association of its Laboratory Com- 
munity. These eight small homes range in con- 
struction cost from $2,200 to $3,500 for houses 
tanging from three to seven rooms. 

“For example, our use in this year’s demon- 
stration houses of a joistless wood plank struc- 
tural floor saved°26 percent in labor time, 14 
percent in lumber and increased the insulation 
qualities of the floor 25 percent. It probably 
reduced substantially the fire hazard. Compared 
with the standard joisted floor, ready for lath, 
plaster and finish floor, this saved 5 cents a 
square foot in basic costs, or approximately 15 
cents a square foot for floor construction of 
equal insulative quality, and another 6 to 10 





Various local factors in the 
building industry — architects, 
contractors, material dealers, 
the loan people, etc.—have 
made more effort to stimulate 
private residential building dur- 
ing the past year than ever 
before. 


American fiumberman 


cents per square foot when used in its natural 
heavy beamed ceiling effect without lath and 
plaster. This was done with standard products 
which required no special factory preparation. 

“On another of our Demonstration Small 
Homes, a studless wall saved 30 percent in in- 
stallation labor time, 18 per cent in lumber and 
16 per cent of the cost of the standard type stud 
wall ready for lath and plaster, or 5 cents a 
square foot. This type of plank construction 
is applicable we believe also to partitions and 
roof structures of small homes. 


Mobilizing Retailers to Support Program 


“Cumulative totals of small savings of this 
kind, if shared by all the principal materials and 
equipment of the modern small home, may pave 
the way to more extensive standardization, 
thence to further mass production economies 
and to costs for good modern housing com- 
patible with the prevailing moderate and small 
incomes of the great majority of prospective 
owners of new homes.” 

“One practical step toward further reduction 
of housing costs is the development of standard 
patterns of room and equipment lay-out backed 
by the promotion effort of all branches of the 
home-building industry. This means, in lumber 
for example, a complete cutting list for all 
structural parts in the possession of the local 
lumber dealer. 

“For the last three years, the promotion 
efforts of the lumber industry have been largely 
focussed on the objective of mobilizing its pro- 
gressive retail lumber merchants, in support of 
a nationwide demonstration of the quality, con- 





Standardization and mass _pro- 
duction of three or four types 
of houses from a sales stand- 
point is a serious disadvantage 
—people do not like houses of 
standard design. 





venience and comfort of modern housing avail- 
able at low cost. We have undertaken to work 
this out within the bounds of the building indus- 
try_as it is now. constituted, not anticipating any 
revolutionary changes which, whether desirable 
or not, may provide building in 1948 but won’t 
do it now:- ~- 


‘Every Design Given Construction Test 


“We have spent ‘much money finding the most 
suitable low-cost home designs for dealers and 
builders as demonstration samples. For two 
years, in co-operation with the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, we have been urg- 
ing the dealers to sponsor locally such demon- 
strations. Thousands of them have responded. 
We can account for 3,500 Demonstration Homes 
alone in the less than $5,000 price class—only 
one result of this movement. We have, how- 
ever, never offered a low-cost home plan until 
we have ourselves built the house with the same 
tools, the same labor, and the same materials 
available to any builder anywhere.” 

Dr. Compton’s remarks were warmly received 
by the conference, and the work of the Small 
Homes Demonstration, initiated by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in co-oper- 
ation with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was highly commended by Ernest 
T. Trigg, president of the National Paint, Var- 
nish & Lacquer Association, who presided at the 
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C. I. CHEYNEY, 
Bluefield, W. Va., 


Tells of Retailers’ 
Activities 








session at which he spoke, and by other 
speakers. 


Retailers Making Larger Effort Than Ever 


C. I. Cheyney, president Bailey Lumber Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., and member of the board of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “Local Efforts to Stimulate 





There is a general feeling that 
it is necessary only to construct 
new homes at a reasonable cost 
and buyers will be standing in 
line. This is not _ correct. 
Houses must still be sold. 





Private Residential Building,” likewise was lis- 
tened to with close interest, and was the recipi- 
ent of generous applause. Mr. Cheyney pointed 
out that the various local factors in the building 
industry—the architects, contractors, material 
dealers, the loan people, etc-—have made more 
effort to stimulate private residential building 
during the past year than ever before. He 
pointed to a list of activities recently undertaken 
by Chambers of Commerce, which he said was 
surprising in its scope. These activities cover 
all phases of the matter, and extend from one 
end of the country to another, he added. 


Mass Production Has Serious Drawbacks 


Mr. Cheyney recalled that claims have ‘been 
made that a house could be better built and 
more cheaply built by mass production methods. 
He added that we should remember that mass 
production can only be accomplished after a 
large capital outlay, and only by highly trained 
technical experts. ~ 

“Experience so far,” he said, “has shown that 
any possible saving in material and labor costs 
is offset by these extra expenses, so that the 
completed house costs the owner as much or 
more than when built individually. 

_“Also, prefabrication, or mass production, of 
homes, means standardization to a large degree. 
A recent teport ofa proposal for building 100,- 

- ‘(Continued on Page 56) Pia ied 





When a person who wants to 
build a home consults sources of 
different services or materials 
and from each gets a different 
story, he becomes confused and 
suspicious and is likely to spend 
his money for something else. 
The unit selling plan co-ordi- 
nates efforts and offers a com- 
pleted home, to be built in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and 
needs of the buyer, properly - 
designed, constructed and 
financed, ready for occupancy. 











Two of the six barns for which the Cambridge Lumber Co. had furnished materials this summer are pictured here 
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Rural Sales Outlook Good for Dealers 


In order to learn what representative 
retail lumber dealers were doing in the 
way of rural business, and what their 
prospects are for autumn trade, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
made a trip through the two good farm- 
ing States of Indiana and Ohio to ob- 
serve for himself what the outlook is and 
to chat awhile with lumbermen. 

As a whole, it was found that country 
trade had been satisfactory. However, 
this situation was not because of 1938 
crops to date, but the result of good yields 
a year ago which brought fairly high 
prices. Some of this income overlapped 
into the past spring and summer and was 
used to repair existing farmstead build- 
ings or to erect new structures. Leading 
the parade of new construction appeared 
to be barns. Materials for some cribs 
and sheds have been sold, but were not 
found to be the major items. In the 
course of the ensuing article it will be 
related how some retailers enjoy an ap- 
preciable volume of business in the sale 
of hog houses and feeders made in their 
yards and trucked to the purchaser’s 
place. 

Concerning fall business with their 
country customers, dealers were solidly 
of the opinion that it depended upon 
frost holding off long enough to permit 
corn to thoroughly mature into sound, 
full-kerneled ears. Due to excessive rains 
last spring during planting season, a large 
percentage of the corn acreage was de- 
layed from two to three weeks getting 
into the soil, but made tremendous 
growth after getting started. Farmers 
who have been earning their living from 
the goodness of the earth for forty years 
told me that in all their experience they 
had never witnessed corn grow to such 
heights in ten weeks. Stalks topping ten 
feet were the rule, and huge fields could 
be seen with row upon row of the slender 
green “soldiers” averaging even higher. 

Since calling on the dealers, good corn 
ripening weather has prevailed and 
farmers generally are at present harvest- 
ing an excellent crop. This should result 


in their ability to continue with improve- 
ment plans started the past couple of 
years. Many of the farmers in south- 
western Ohio and southeastern Indiana 
feed their corn to hogs, thus “marketing 
it on the hoof’ for a better return than 
is often received when sold on the ear. 
With meat prices above what they were 
for the most part of the past year, it ap- 
pears that farmers will be in a position 
financially to spend some money with 
their local lumber companies. 

Supplying materials for six new barns 
the past summer has contributed to the 
good business that was reported at the 
Cambridge Lumber Co. in Cambridge 
City, Ind., by Fred A. Hines, manager. 
This forty-year-old yard in a community 
of 2,100 people has gotten more sales in 
its rural territory and nearby small 
towns this year than from its “own back 
yard.” A lot of lumber had been bought 
from manufacturers shortly before the 
writer stopped, and was being stored 
away in the shed bins. 


MATERIALS FOR SIX NEW 
BARNS SOLD IN 1938 


Much of the rural business is secured 
by James Shafer, who keeps in contact 
with farm owners throughout the year. 
Some of the gravel roads from Cambridge 
City out into the country are among the 
most washboardy that could be found 
anywhere, but they do not stop lumber- 
men bent on selling a bill of materials to 





This sturdy brooder house was the center 
of the Portland (Ind.} Lumber Company's 
exhibit at the county fair this summer 


a farmer interested in a new structure. 
Two of the half dozen new barns sold 
were built on farms owned by W. F. 
Green and R. H. Geis who live three 
or four miles apart. The Green farm con- 
sists of 260 acres and is tenanted by 
Joseph Pflum, Jr. The new barn, pic- 
tured with this story, is 40x66 feet and 
has a full basement that provides space 
for six horses, four cows and fifty feed- 
ers. In reality the Geis barn is not a new 
one, but so much lumber was used in 
transforming the former rundown shell 
into a serviceable structure that it is prac- 
tically new. Two large ventilators on 
the ridge keep the livestock supplied with 
cleaner air than the animals would other- 
wise have. 

Everything was buzzing like an apiary 
in a clover field at the Commons Lum- 
ber Co. in Richmond, Ind., during the 
forenoon spent at the yard. It was a big 
surprise to learn that this marvelous lum- 
ber institution is only ten years old. The 
business is owned by Carlton A. and 
Robert H. Commons, who serve as man- 
ager and sales manager respectively. Rus- 
sell, son of Carlton Commons, is also 
with the firm, and draws plans for cus- 
tomers interested in building. Russell 
joined the company after studying-archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois, and 
his service is free to those who buy their 
material needs at the yard. 


BARNS STRONGLY BUILT WITH 
MORTISE-PIN METHOD 


“We have a little different set-up on 
barn construction than most dealers 
nowadays,” said the manager as he 
launched into a discussion of the con- 
cern’s rural business in answer to our 
query. “We have a carpenter here who 
has a derrick and other equipment nec- 
essary to mortise and pin heavy timbers 
together, and thus make frames of barns 
much stronger than ones built under cus- 
tomary present-day methods. Barns 
haven’t generally been built this way for 
many years, but we prefer it. The struc- 
ture is as sturdy as a bridge.” 
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Many New Barns Sold 


By Livewire Retailers 
Serving Farm Regions 


Of Ohio and Indiana 


Most of the barns sold have been re- 
placements of ones that burned, it was 
stated. The company sells all the ma- 
terials bought for farm construction ex- 
cept cement blocks and gravel. A Rich- 
mond firm manufactures blocks so the 
lumber yard does not compete with it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN FARM 
PAPER BRING SALES 


A large portion of the lumber com- 
pany’s rural business, which makes up 
approximately 50 percent of the average 
year’s volume, is gained through adver- 
tising carried in a small paper published 
by the local Farm Bureau. Twenty-five 
hundred farmers in Wayne County, 
where Richmond is located, receive this 
paper each month, and read it from front 
to back since all of the news directly con- 
cerns them. A half-page or more of space 
is used in each issue by the Commons 
Lumber Co. Good merchandising judg- 
ment is shown by scattering this amount 
of advertising through the paper in three 
or four layouts, with each stressing one 
item such as paint, shingles, insulation, 
roofing or another of the yard’s numerous 
lines of merchandise. 

An appreciable amount of country 
business is secured by Robert Commons’ 
close association with farmers. He owns 
350 acres, and makes several trips each 
week out to see how the crops are prog- 
ressing. The fact that this lumberman 
owns a farm has spread through the 
county somewhat generally, and makes 
the ruralites accept him as one of them. 
When they are in need of building ma- 








Carlton and Robert Commons, left to right, 
before the office of the retail lumber firm 
which they established in 1928 


terials, who are they going to think of 
first? You tell me! 


500 HOG HOUSES BUILT AND 
SOLD IN AVERAGE YEAR 


It will interest many dealers to read 
that about $8,000 worth of hog houses 
are made in the company’s mill annually. 
An average of 500 of the structures are 
produced each winter, and sell for $16 
apiece in lots of three or more. When 
only one or two are purchased, they cost 
$16.50 each. It is not unusual to sell 
twenty of the units to one hog farmer, 
it was said. They are delivered free, if 
the buyer lives within ten miles of the 
lumber yard. 
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Late Growing Season 
Allows Corn Time to 
Mature, Assuring Feed 
Enough for Livestock 


The houses are constructed mostly of 
No. 2 yellow pine, but will be made of 
No. 1, if the farmer is willing to pay a 
slightly higher price. Floors are put in, 
and the structure is mounted on runners 
for movability. A few hog feeders, 
6’x6’x36”, are also built in the mill, and 
brooder coops are produced on order. 


Six men work in the mill, which, since 
its enlargement last year, measures 50x- 
130 feet. Among its modern equipment 
is a five horse power DeWalt saw, which 
was generously complimented by Ike 
Petry, who has been working in the mill 
three years. 


EXHIBIT AT COUNTY FAIR GETS 
MANY RURAL PROSPECTS 


J. A. Ackerman, manager of the Port- 
land (Ind.) Lumber & Supply Co., was 
in a happy mood over business prospects 
when we stopped to call. Rural business 
of the yard was reported good within a 
ten to twelve-mile radius, with repairs 
and some new construction constituting 
the total volume. 

Mr. Ackerman was enthused about the 
fine prospect list he had secured at the 
Jay County fair with his exhibit. It was 
the first time he had ever taken advan- 
tage of this excellent publicity media, but 
he doesn’t intend to let any more annual 
fairs pass without a display. This year 
he had space just off the Midway, and 
outlined its boundary lines with white 
picket fence. The principal object within 
the enclosure was a brooder house of 
500-chick capacity. Built of No. 1 ma- 
terial, it had Celotex walls, and a double 


This barn is being constructed by the mortise and pin method One of the trucks in the fleet operated by the Commons Lumber 
which is recommended by Lumberman Carlton Commons of Co., Richmond, Ind. Harold Shute has been a driver for a year 


Richmond, Indiana 


and a half 
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floor of end matched yellow pine. Just 
inside the fence, were tables containing 
manufacturers’ literature and samples, 
and white lawn furniture. Practical 
souvenirs such as hot dish pads were dis- 
tributed. Mr. Ackerman was on hand 
every day from early morning until ten 
o’clock at night, and, although it was a 
tiring ordeal, he felt that the business his 
yard would secure from the display which 
was seen by probably 95 percent of all 
the residents of the county would prove 
it was most worthwhile. 

Workmen had started pouring con- 
crete for the foundation of a new 60x90 
foot barn sold by the Logan County Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
the day before the writer stopped at the 
yard. The information was imparted by 
Gale Brown, bookkeeper, who is the son 
of C. M. Brown, manager. The elder Mr. 
Brown was at a meeting at the time of 
the call. 

Although the company’s rural building 
business had not been as good during 





A few hog houses are kept at the rear of the Commons Lumber 
Co. shed for farmers to inspect and to enable quick delivery 


the summer as it had been hoped it would 
be, metal roofing for about a dozen barns 
was sold, it was learned. Most of these 
jobs were paid for with cash, according 
to the bookkeeper. 

It was a pleasure to get acquainted 
with the two brothers and their sister 
who run the Wykes Bros. Lumber Co. 
in Dunkirk, Ohio. The young men start- 
ed in the lumber business three years 
ago, and have done right well. Their 
farm sales this summer had been good 
for a relatively small yard, they said, and 
backed up the assertion by telling of three 
new barns for which they had supplied 
all materials. We drove out in the coun- 
try to the Victor Colmey place and took 
a picture of the fine new barn which re- 
quired about $1,800 worth of materials. 
A new 20x30 foot garage was just 
being erected at the time, and its lumber, 
too, had come from the Wykes yard. 

In addition to the firm’s barn business, 
the brothers sold several bills of residing 
shingles for farm houses this summer. 
The K&M line of shingles is sold ex- 
clusively at the yard. A number of poul- 
try houses had been built at the shed and 
sold this year, also. Since Dunkirk only 
has 900 people, nearly all of the lumber 








A 20x30-foot garage under construction on 
the Victor Colmey farm. An extra large 
garage is found convenient in the country 


yard’s business is rural. Most of the 
farmers prefer to pay cash for the ma- 
terials they buy, so there is little credit 
business on the books. . 

Russell and Lowell Wykes know many 
of the farmers living in the company’s 


’ 





seven-mile trade radius, and for the sake 
of increased sales are making the acquain- 
tance of others continually. The ability to 
greet a man from the country by his name 
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Russell, Lowell and Zola Wykes who operate 
a "family" lumber yard in Dunkirk, Ohio, 
are happy because business is good 
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when you meet him in town or on the 
road is an invaluable asset to a business- 
man. As soon as a farmer has a faint 
idea of doing some building, the brothers 
catch word of it and hike out to see him 
before he has a chance to shelve the idea 
until later. 

Although the following sale was not 
to a farmer, it may well be mentioned 
here. Twenty summer houses for shel- 
tering workers in sugar beet fields were 
constructed by the young lumbermen in 
their shed and hauled out to the large 
tracts where the laborers were busy. The 
bare, little 10x12-foot houses sold for $70 
each, and made a profitable sale. 





Puget Island-Cathlamet Bridge 
to Use Treated Timbers; 


Connectored 


Loncview, WasH., Oct. . 29.—Chemically 
treated Douglas fir timbers with metal con- 
nectors will be employed for construction of a 
2,400-foot bridge connecting Puget Island in 





One of the three new barns sold by Wykes Bros. Lumber Co. this 
summeft It is a companion to the Colmey garage 


the Columbia River with Cathlamet, Wash., 
near here. The bridge must be completed by 
the -summér of 1939, and will cost about $4,- 
000,000. . It is a PWA project. The bridge will 
have nine frame truss spans, and will be an 
outstanding example of heavy wood construc- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest. 

Specifications for the center spans call for 
200,000 feet of Douglas fir, all of it treated, 
and most of which is 3x6-inch 22-foot select 
structural laminated decking, on which ah as- 
phalt mat is to be applied. The treated lum- 
ber also includes the 7x8-inch wheel guard and 
the sidewalk lumber. 

Specifications for the approach on the Puget 
Island end call for 67,000 feet of Douglas fir 
for the sidewalks and trestle bracing, 50,000 
feet of which is to be treated for sidewalks. 
The specifications on the accepted bid for the 
main portion of the approach spans call for 
500,000 feet of treated lumber for an all-wood 
structure. 

The entire bridge will use about 750,000 feet 
of Doyglas fir, prefabricated before vacuum 
pressure treatment in the Wauna plant of the 
American Lumber & Treating Company. The 
nine frame truss spans in the Puget Sound ap- 
proach provide for the use of patented split 
rings and shear plate connectors. 

The lumber will be manufactured by the 
Crossett Western Co., Wauna, Ore., and other 
sawmills near the bridge site. Parker-Schram 
Co., of Portland, Ore., was low bidder on the 
bridge. 
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RETAILERS 


Support Selling With Knowledge! 
Make Your Displays Attractive... 
Get Contractors Working More 


Take Large Doses for More Sales 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Oct. 31.—“The first 
thing retail lumber dealers ought to do 
to improve their sales is to run up a 
flag at their respective business places 
bearing the notice: ‘Building Industry 
Headquarters’.” 

It was J. L. 
Wood, general cred- 
it manager of Johns- 
Manville, speaking 
here Oct. 25 at one 
of the regional clin- 





J. L. WOOD, 
New York City; 


Outlines Prescription 
for Better Retailing 





ics sponsored by the 
Iowa Association of 
Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers. 
The above advice 
was the first ingre- 
dient in the speak- 
er’s formula for the prescription recom- 
mended to retailers the country over. 

Mr. Wood led up to his prescription 
with a groundwork of pertinent points 
about the industry. Whereas, there is 
an average of $10 spent annually per 
capita in the United States for housing, 
the electrical appliance industry is col- 
lecting $12, and the automobile compa- 
nies are receiving $30. He advised cur- 
ing the big ailments, and allowing the 
small ones to take care of themselves. 
Repeatedly he urged his listeners to con- 
trol their respective building markets, 
and to centralize the agencies making up 
their ‘local’ construction industry. 


Dealers Have "Auctionitis" 


“Many retailers are afflicted with ‘auc- 
tionitis’,” declared Mr. Wood. “A con- 
tractor gets the job of erecting a build- 
ing, and proceeds to go shopping. He 
submits the material bill to the various 
lumbermen in town and gets figures from 
each of them. Knowing that they may 
not make the sale if they figure on the 
regular retail ‘price basis of the materials, 
dealers often shave these prices to the 
contractor. In other words, they auc- 
tion off their merchandise and merely 
break even on a sale, if not actually tak- 
ing a loss.” 

Statistics were given to the effect that 
the 130,000 building contractors -in the 





United States average about five months 
of construction work a year. It follows 
that if contractors are working only up 
to five-twelfths of their capacity, so are 
material dealers and manufacturers. As 
was pointed out by the speaker, the lat- 
ter two groups are not idle seven months 
each year because the busy periods of 
some builders overlap the lax times of 
others. “Someone has to get all of the 
contractors to working a larger percent- 
age of the year, and you dealers and the 
manufacturers of the products you stock 
are the only ones having investment and 
interest in the industry,” said Mr. Wood. 


Prescription for Better Business 


The prescribed remedy for the retail 
lumber business that was given by Mr. 
Wood at the various district meetings 
of Iowans follows: 


I. Run up the flag “Building Industry Head- 
quarters” at your business place. 
II. Equip yourself and your organization to 
fulfill that slogan: 
A. Secure training in management prob- 
lems and sales direction. 


Tl» Develop an efficient system of con- 
trolled selling instead of auctioning 
off lumber bills. 


Provide adequate and diversified stocks. 


. Organize attractive consumer displays 
and customers room. 


Install a program of financing con- 
sumer sales. 


. Use wherever possible a pricing sys- 

tem combining labor and materials. 

. Arrange to secure a profit on-all ma- 
terials going into each home you sell. 

. Organize a construction and materials 
service group to deliver completed 

.. home or any of. the .“Big..60” pack- 
aged products. 


III. Educate the buying public and industry to 
recognize your company as headquarters. 
A. Select, train, equip and supervise the 
selling man power to creatively follow 
up every lead to business. 
B. Arrange service quarters for contrac- 
tors and architects. 


C. Organize local construction industry 
factory group with yourself as gen- 
eral manager and contractors as 
superintendents. 

D. Tell consumers about the “Big 60” 
service you have to sell. 


E. Make it easy for them to buy from 
you. 

IV. Expand advertising, promotion, and direct 
sales work logically until consumers get 
the habit of coming to you -first, your 
contractors are busy, and your organiza- 
tion is operating to capacity. 


“" fins F of 


By taking large doses of the above pre- 
scription, Mr. Wood stated his belief that 
retailers of lumber and other building 
materials would enjoy greater sales. In 
connection with the above advice, he told 
the dealers that their number of sales- 
men should be one-third the number of 
contractors with whom they work. In 
other words, one well trained and effi- 
cient salesman should sell enough jobs 
to keep three contractors busy. 


Salesmanship Is "Knowledge" 


Speaking of the selling end of the re- 
tail business, it was said that a one-word 
description of salesmanship is knowledge. 
After the knowledge is gained, Mr. 
Wood emphasized the importance of 
passing it along to customers, who will 
buy products which they know some- 
thing about a lot quicker than when they 
are unfamiliar with them. There is noth- 
ing to stop an ambitious dealer from get- 
ting sales training nowadays, it was de- 
clared. 

In closing his address, Mr. Wood said 
that it has been made difficult for a con- 
sumer to buy a house in the past, and 
urged those present to be leaders in their 
respective communities in making it 
easier for people to secure the estate they 
most desire. This can be done by mak- 
ing a lumber yard the local “building in- 
dustry’s headquarters,” and by the dealer 
controlling the entire project. 





S. C. Mill To Operate; Planing 
Mill Running 


Muey, S. C., Nov. 1—Securing the neces- 
sary saw equipment to replace that destroyed 
by fire, the planing mill of Lightsey Brothers, 
here, was put into operation today. Accord- 
ing to W. Fred Lightsey, owner, the saw mill 
is being rebuilt and will be put into operation 
about Dec. 15. In addition to the planing mill, 
the dry kilns, the power plant and 20,000,000 


feet of lumber were also saved. 


The company manufactures North Carolina 
pine, cypress and hardwoods. specializing in end 
matched pine, oak, maple and gum flooring. It 
holds membership in the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and the National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

“Our new mill,” said Mr. Lightsey, in ad- 
vising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of his op- 
erating plans, “will be equipped- with the. very 
best and latest types of machinery and we will 
have production equal to the mill destroyed.” 
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Rising Lumber Consumption 
Predicted by Forest Service 


American fiumberman 


November 5, 1938 


By— 
FRANK F. HALLAUER, 
Principal Engineer, 


Forest Service 


Data from Numerous Sources on Present and Prospective Use, Carefully Analyzed 
and Compiled, Indicate That Lumber Industry Has Many Good Years Ahead 


The Forest Service is making ‘a national 
survey of United States timber resources and 
requirements. Lumber is the primary forest 
product, particularly as to drain, and has been 
given first consideration. Whereas the study 
has not been completed, the analysis of trends 
in the various uses has proceeded far enough 
to warrant preliminary estimates of prospec- 
tive lumber consumption over the next ten 
years. The conditions of the past several years 
emphasize the need for the release of these 
estimates, even though they may have to be 
revised later. In fact, the analysis and fore- 
cast of probable consumption were made with 
a view to ready revision whenever changes are 
noted in the factors on which the forecasts are 
based. 


Only the estimates arrived at are given at 
this time, together with a minimum of ex- 
planation as to what they are based on. A full 
report on the analysis will be released later. 


[At this point the author introduced a table 
showing estimates of lumber consumption in 


1928, from which is taken the following sum- 
mary of principal uses: 
Millions of 


Construction: Board Feet 
Non-farm buildings: 
rrr re 11,052 
EE eign Wath a een 66s 6 oko 2,418 
ES rere 121 
Waren BULIGIMSS 2... cccceccs ,334 
General: 
ER 5 rare 1,971 
WEE etek vndsdcep macinne 2,295 
ALL CONSTRUCTION ........ 26,191 
Factory: 
TE ee hee eae rrr 5,319 
othe «nad dae wae @aler 1,009 
ears a eal a ed oo aacw ak 1,378 
ME WOE oie 6 cnvscccccs 828 
WEE SLU POL bak cieleud cards 1,726 
bs FBR oo see csceceuwe 10,260 
TOTAL, TUR ok c cceseds 36,451 
—Enrror. } 


The chart below shows graphically the lum- 
ber consumption trend from 1920 to 1936, and 
prospective consumption to 1949. 


Lumber for residential construction is based 
on number of living units built, and an analysis 
of lumber per average living unit in different 
States. 

Lumber for- other buildings and repairs is 
based on reported expenditures, and an analysis 
of lumber per dollar of such construction. 

Lumber used on the farm is based on a sur- 
vey of farm buildings in thirty sample counties, 
and unpublished depreciation records made 
available by the Bureau of Farm Management. 

Lumber used by railroads is based on ex- 
penditures reported by the Bureau of -Railway 
Economics, and tie purchases reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Other construction includes highways, streets, 
sewers, dams, river and harbor etc. Lumber used 
is based on expenditures and a board foot to 
dollar ratio arrived at from a survey of highway 
and river and harbor construction, also data 
available in the 1929 Census of Construction, 
and numerous miscellaneous sources. 

Lumber used by factories is based on a sur- 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Arkansas Mills Find -- 


Active Demand at Improved Prices 
Eases Burden of Wage-Hour Law | 
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t 
I 
The Editor Reports on 
| Personal Discussions With 


Numerous Operators 


Some Lumbermen Feel That New Measure May Tame 
Wild Competition and Aid in Market Stabilization 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Oct. 31.—During the 
past week, the first in the operation of the new 
wages-and-hours law, this representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had an opportunity 
to discuss with numerous lumber manufacturers 
the immediate, and possible future, effects of 
this new departure in Government control of 
industry, and he has found generally a deter- 
mination upon the part of employers to live 
strictly up to the letter of the law until they 
have had time to find out through actual expe- 
rience just what its results are going to be. 
Convinced that they can not operate under the 
terms of the law except at a serious loss, some 
concerns, principally manufacturers of hard- 
woods, have closed their plants, awaiting the 
time when prices will have advanced sufficiently 
to cover the increased costs of production. 
Southern pine manufacturers, however, as a 
rule, are operating their plants, although none 
of them seem to know yet just how much their 
costs will be increased. 

Most of these mills are operating now on a 
44-hour week schedule, and paying the wages 
prescribed by the new law, or above that scale, 
but this writer has visited one plant that is 
operating ten hours a day and paying time and 
a half for all time over the legal limit. The 
manager said he was trying this out, but was 
not sure that it would be continued perma- 
nently, that depending upon what experience 
developed as to increased costs. 


Demand Is Active and Prices Higher 


Most of the mills visited have reported more 
orders being received than facilities could care 
for, and inventories are being steadily depleted. 
The items in greatest demand are No. 2 boards, 
6- 8- and 10-inch, and dimension, and stocks 
of boards have been practically exhausted. As 
stocks have declined, prices have advanced, and 
boards today are bringing about six dollars a 
thousand more than the lowest figure that 
prevailed only a short time ago. 

Manufacturers have not determined in their 
own minds yet whether this big demand is the 
result of natural conditions or whether it has 
been brought about by the desire of buyers to 
place their requirements before the new law 
became effective. However, it is noticeable that 
practically every order calls for immediate 
delivery, indicating that purchases are not for 
speculation, but that the lumber is either going 
into immediate consumption or is replenishing 
stocks of yards that are experiencing a heavy 
call from builders. This thought is rather 
comforting, and is an indication that prices of 
lumber at the mills are on a definitely higher 
level than at any previous time this year, so 
that it is easier to adjust operations to the 
new sitration resulting from the wages-and- 
hours law. ’ 


Shorter Hours Thin Some Pay Envelopes 


A number of mills visited have adopted an 
operating schedule for four 9-hour days and 
one 8-hour day, closing down entirely on Sat- 
urday. Others, because of the necessity of 
supplying fuel for the maintenance of power 
for lights and pumps, and steam for dry kilns, 
are running the sawmills five 8-hour days and 
one 4-hour day. Some of the mills in Arkan- 
sas are affected very little by the new law, 
for the reason that they have been paying 


above the minimum wage provided in the law, 
and have been operating on schedules that also 
come within the maximum hour limit. These 
plants have found it necessary to make only 
a few adjustments, covering principally watch- 
men, some foremen etc. 

In some operations the new law has devel- 
oped a situation that is really working a hard- 
ship on the employees, to which they have 
interposed strenuous objection. That is in 
cases where plants that have been paying the 
25-cents-an-hour wage and working 60 hours 
a week, have had to cut operating time to 44 
hours. Therefore, laborers who were drawing 
$15 a week now earn only $11. The extra 
leisure time generally is no boon, and they 
would prefer to work the longer hours and 
get a larger amount in the pay envelope. 


Costs of Small Truck Loggers Increased 


One problem that has caused considerable 
discussion, and that has not yet been satisfac- 
torily settled, is connected with logging opera- 
tions, where the mills contract the logging of 
their timber, or where they buy their log supply 
from independent timber owners who cut the 
logs and deliver them to the mills. These con- 
tractors as a rule have found it desirable to 
work long hours, and their truck drivers also 
have not been confined to any regular time 
schedules. A small timber owner who sells 
his logs for a certain price, delivered at the 
mill, now finds his costs greatly increased and, 
under the time restrictions of the law, finds 
it difficult to make his deliveries as he has 
been accustomed to doing. Mills have found 
it necessary to increase the price they have 
been paying for the logs, but as yet it is not 
known definitely whether these advances are 
sufficient to cover the increased cost to the 
loggers. If it is found that still further 
increases in log prices will be necessary, then 
these will add still further to the cost of pro- 
ducing lumber. So far, estimates made by 
mill operators are that production costs have 
been increased an average of ahout three dollars 
a thousand. In the meantime, loggers in 
endorsing checks received for their logs sign a 
statement that these logs have been produced 
in accordance with the provisions of the wages- 
and-hours law. 


Flooring Plants Wrestle with Higher Costs 
of Rough Stock 


Flooring manufacturers have not yet found 
it possible to accurately estimate their increased 
production costs. They can tell what the in- 
crease is in the actual operation of their plants. 
but they don’t know yet how much more they 
are going to have to pay for their rough lumber. 
In fact, there is a sort of stalemate existing 
just now between the sawmills and the flooring 
plants. The sawmills say they can’t operate 
under the new law without getting an advance 
of from three dollars to five dollars a thousand 
feet for their flooring oak—and the general 
opinion is that five dollars will be necessary 
to cover their increased costs. On the other 
hand, flooring manufacturers as yet have been 
unable to advance their prices sufficiently to 
cover this increase. As a result, a nvmber of 
hardwood mills have closed down, and most of 
the flooring plants are declining orders being 
offered at present market prices. One manu- 


facturer advised this editor that he had just 
declined to book an order for a million feet 
of oak flooring for December, January and 
February delivery. Even at an advance over 
the prevailing market, he would be unwilling 
to book orders for future delivery, at least until 
he is a little more certain as to what his in- 
creased costs are going to be. So it is easy to 
see that the average sawmill or flooring plant 
operator is resting on no of roses, as he 
endeavors to bring some order out of the chaos 
and to get a definite idea of just where he 
stands. 


Some Hope Law Will Help Stabilize 
Market ~ 


Appeals to the Administrator for interpreta- 
tions that would clear up some of the moot 
questions have in some cases brought an inter- 
pretation, with the admonition that this is only 
an opinion that may not stand the test of the 
courts; and in others have brought the state- 
ment that the Administrator is not prepared to 
give an interpretation, and the only thing to 
do is to obey the law. Not in a single instance 
has this editor found a lumber concern making 
any effort whatever to evade the new law. He 
has found obiections to some of its features, 
and general objection to Government interfer- 
ence in business, but the feeling generally is 
that the law is on the statute books and that 
unless and until it has been declared unconsti- 
tutional, it must be observed. Time will be 
required to determine whether or not it is really 
workable and whether the lumber industry, 
under its provisions, will prosper or decline. 
It is interesting, though, to note the number 
of lumbermen who feel that the effects of the 
law are going to be favorable and that it will 
bring out a helpful stabilization and eliminate 
considerable wild and unintelligent competition. 
One thing that is noticeable is the revamping 
of equipment to insure better manufacture and 
get maximum production, and also some elimi- 
nation of inefficient labor. ALF 





Further Slight Gain Made by 
Appalachian Hardwoods 


Cincinnati, Onto, Oct. 31—A small in- 
crease in sales and a slight decline in produc- 
tion during September, as compared to August, 
resulted in some improvement in the statistical 
position of the Appalachian hardwood market. 
September shipments, although less than 
August, exceeded either production or sales, 
thereby maintaining the gradual shrinkage of 
mill stocks that has been under way for 90 
days. According to the monthly barometer of 
the Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Inc.) based on reports from 59 band mill units, 
Sentember sales were 15,720,000 feet, against 
15.216,000 in Aucust: production, 13,975.000 
feet, against 14,103000 and shipments, 16,857,- 
000 feet, against 17,082,000. 

Improvement more noticeable in scope is re- 
vealed by the record for the third quarter of 
the year. During this period the same group 
of mills reported shipments of 50,129,000 feet, 
sales of 48,676.000 feet and production of 42,- 
034.000 feet. In the meantime, unsold mill 
stocks underwent a shrinkage of 7,962,000 feet. 
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‘Do | Like to Have Kids Come to My Yard?” 


Rightfully this should have been 
printed under the heading, “What Do 
You Think About It?” inasmuch as the 
item commented on appeared in that de- 
partment; but as it is too long for what 
the composing room boys ironically call a 
“Think,” we'll just smuggle it in here. 

Readers with good memories will re- 
call a humorous observation by a lumber- 
man anent the fall opening of school, 
which was printed in the “Think” col- 
umn not very long ago, as follows: 


~ “Well, it’s September and all the small pests 
who have persistently been scratching around 
in your lumber yard, getting in the way and 
risking their necks looking for a board ten feet 
long and six inches wide with no knots in it 
for a dime and would you saw it up, please, to 
make a boat out of—are back in school and we 
hope they have to stay after!” 


Did that stir up a storm! Besides let- 
ters from readers already printed, cham- 
pioning the kids, here are two more. One 
comes from L. E. Smith, manager Tum- 
A-Lum Lumber Co., Redmond, Ore., and 
reads as follows: 


“Do I like to have kids come to my yard 
after materials? Ill say I do. They are always 
welcome and no matter how small the purchase, 
I'll have to be pretty busy if I don’t give them 
all the time they want. 

“Pests? Well perhaps, but I’m only 65 years 
old and I have kids and grandkids, but I can 
still remember when I was a ‘pest.’ Further- 
more, I think it is good business to spend time 
with them, for the kids of today are the pros- 
pective home builders of tomorrow; and too, 


their parents often appreciate a little attention 
paid to their youngsters. 

“T even invited the manual training instructor 
to bring his whole class down, and I took them 
all over the yard and explained sizes, grades 
and uses of lumber and told them how to make 
up material lists.” 


The other letter comes from D. J. Fair, 


I answered him by later handing him the ‘Billy 
Boy’ poem. The boy’s reaction was, ‘Say, he’s 
some guy.’ I ask you, did I get a kick out 
of that?” 

This Kansas lumberman explains fur- 
ther: 


“Our shop accumulates a quantity of edgings 
and cut-offs that are of little value to the yard. 








BILLY BOY IN THE LUMBER YARD 


A boy came in the yard and said, “Aint? you got some sticks? 
Just little pieces I can have, to use and fix 

My airplane I’m building? It will be a navy blue, 
When I get the sticks, some nails and paint from you.” 
“Well” said I, “We'll see what’s in the pile of scrap.” 
We sorted edgings and blocks, not worth a tinker’s rap, 
Until we found just what he said was right 

To make his ship complete, that very night. 

“No charge,” said I. His face lit up a happy glow. 

By word and action he let his appreciation show. 

That lad, tho’ full of pep and boyish tricks 

Will better be, if busy with his blocks and sticks. 


D. J. F. 








Sterling, Kan., president of the lumber 
company bearing his name, who says: 


“We are prompted to take issue with the 
lumberman who didn’t want to be bothered 
with boys in his yard. The enclosed verses 
express our views on the subject. The poem 
was the answer to a father of one of our boy 
friends, who took me to task for giving his boy 
so many pieces of scrap lumber, and allowing 
‘Billy Boy’ so many liberties about the yard. 





The Logan County Lumber & 
Supply Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
has a simple rack filled with 
Atkins saws standing right beside 
the front entrance of the office 
and display room. Everyone en- 
tering or leaving through this 
door has his attention drawn to 
the rack and its eight saws. By 
having a few saws thus displayed, 
so that they are visible from the 
sidewalk in front of the building 
and to all who enter the office, 
many sales are made which 
would not be consummated if the 
saws were kept in a back room, 
or in the usual location at the 
rear of the display quarters. 





imely Tip for Dealers 











We have for years encouraged the youngsters to 
call at the office for this material and we will- 
ingly spend some time with each boy assisting 
him in finding what he needs. This oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the boy and 
talk over his problems with him develops 
friendships that endure. That boy who comes 
in for scraps will be a customer for building 
material some day, and if a friend he will 
find his way to your office.” 

The editor will wager a big red apple 
that the lumberman whose humorous re- 
mark started all the shooting would go as 
far as anyone to do a youngster a favor; 
and that he just wanted to see if he could 
“get a rise” out of someone by taking the 
unpopular side of the proposition. We 
sometimes do that ourselves, to start a 
discussion, and it almost always works. 





USING the most economical type of 
direct-mail advertising a midwestern 
dealer has hit upon his most effective 
Christmas trade promotional idea, with 
only a penny post card. The message 
side of the card is ruled off in columnar 
fashion to include the name of the re- 
ceiver, the type of gift suggested, and the 
price. The two columns that deal with 
the item and price carry printed sugges- 
tions of goods from the stock being of- 
fered for gift purposes, while the open 
space is for the buyer’s signature. “Use 
this card for your gift shopping list, and 
save money,” was the heading above the 
rulings described. 
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Retailer Builds Small Home for 


Demonstration 


NEENAH, Wris., Nov. 2.—Indicative of 
the great interest in small, low-cost homes 
today is the experience of the Lieber Lum- 
ber & Millwork Co., Neenah and Apple- 
ton, Wis., with a home which it built for 
demonstration and sale. On completion, 
the house was opened for public inspection 
on two afternoons. 


“We held open house for two after- 
noons,” said Mr. Lieber, “and we had a 
steady stream of people going through it 
all the time. It showed that people are 
really interested in low-cost housing. We 
think that is the big market today, and we 
believe that all retail lumber dealers 
should get behind a movement to get such 
homes out to the public. We will keep 
right on building them.” 


The house was placed on sale for $3350, 
plus $400 for the lot. It is complete with 
full basement, warm air furnace, plumb- 
ing, oak floors, storm sash, screens, com- 
bination doors, insulation and sidewalks. 
Monthly payments are approximately 
$25 a month. 

The Lieber company plans to build three 
additional homes in Appleton, to sell at 
prices ranging from $3750 to $6250, in- 
cluding the lots. 





Here's How to Plan a Good 
"Get-Together™ 


When reading stories about lumber 
dealers holding successful get-together 
parties for cultivating friendly relations 
with the local contractors, carpenters and 
painters, have you wondered just how to 
organize an affair of this kind and what 
sort of setup and program to plan for it? 
We have—so we recently asked C. A. 
Gallaher, manager of the Chillicothe 
Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, to tell us 
about a very successful affair of this sort 
which he recently staged, attended by 
almost 100 men. Said Mr. Gallaher: 

“We feel that such get-together meet- 
ings are a very good thing for all dealers 
to practice. As to our procedure in 
arranging for one of these meetings; we 
first get in touch with one of the manu- 
facturers of some well known product, 
the thought being to have one of their 
representatives present, to explain their 
line of materials, the uses of same etc. 
The representative brings along descrip- 
tive literature, also usually full-sized 
samples of some of his line. These always 
interest those present. 

“As next step, we send out personal 
letters of invitation to all of the people 
we want to attend. We enclose, with the 
letter, a stamped self-addressed postcard, 
to be returned to us, advising whether 
or not the recipient will be present, so 
omn we will know how many to prepare 
or. 

“We next call on the ladies of some 
one of our churches to prepare a regular 
course dinner for the gathering. Some- 
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times the ladies of our office force pre- 
pare the meal. It is always served at 
the beginning of the meeting, which we 
try to start not later than 6:30 p.m. We 
aim to have the business part of the 
meeting not very long, because the guests, 
for the most part, are men who work 
every day, and do not care to be kept up 
too late. 

“We never try to crowd more than one 
line of material into any meeting. This 
makes a better and more lasting impres- 
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sion upon the minds of those present, 
and also leaves us other manufacturers to 
call upon for future meetings. 

“The business part of the meeting 
usually is over by about 9:30, then the 
guests gather around in groups and talk 
about what they have seen and heard in 
the meeting, or anything they choose. 
Sometimes these informal groups do not 
break up before 11 or 11:30, although 
anyone is free to leave any time after 
close of the business session.” 


Other Employees Help Finish Fellow 
Workman's Home 


Practical application of the good 
neighbor idea was given recently when 
21 employees of J. M. Allen & Son, lum- 
ber and building material dealers of 
Eureka, Ill. each donated a day’s work 
to help a fellow employee get his home 
finished before bad weather sets in. 

Carpenter Cliff Schrock works for the 
Allen concern, which besides selling ma- 
terials also does general contracting and 
building. Married a few months ago, he 





Fellow employees stage “building bee" to help finish Cliff Schrock's house 


started building a small home, working 
on it evenings and Saturday afternoons. 
Richard T. Allen of the firm, seeing that 
Schrock would not be able to get the 
house enclosed before winter began, put 
up to the other employees the proposi- 
tion of lending a hand. “What do you 
say,” said he to the men, “that we all 
take next Saturday and build for the fun 
of it; give Cliff Schrock a day of our 
time and try co-operative housing for the 
human satisfaction, not for profit?” 
The response was enthusiastic, and to 
make it unanimous the office employees 
and a few others who had to remain at 
the yard that day to keep things going, 
each volunteered to pay the wages of a 
substitute workman to take their. places 
on the job, so that the task of complet- 
ing the house might be done in a day. The 





accompanying photograph, showing the 
outside work being finished up by the 
volunteer crew, is reproduced by courtesy 
of the Bloomington Pantagraph, which 
alert newspaper also carried a good story 
of this co-operative endeavor. 

Mr. Allen told the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that everyone participating had a 
good time. Mrs. Schrock did her bit by 
serving dinner for the workmen. The 


volunteer crew not only covered the ex- 


before winter 


terior with stained wood shingles, but 
roofed the house, put in the wiring, built 
a front porch 8x20 feet, and put in the 
cement floor. 

“All in all, it was a good day’s work,” 
remarked Mr. Allen, as he and Mrs. Al- 
len prepared to leave for Denver for a 
brief vacation including attendance at the 
national convention of the Christian 
Church, to which he was a delegate, and 
one of the scheduled speakers. “It is pos- 
sible that I may mention something about 
building business,” he remarked to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. 
“Do you think there is very much simi- 
larity between building houses and run- 
ning churches?” One answer to that 
question might be that both are very good 
institutions; designed to help and bene- 
fit those who make use of them. 
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You Can Create Business These 
Ways, Too 
Austin, Tex., Nov. 1.—‘“When a new 
family comes to town,” said the manager 
of the Reinhardt Lumber Co., Austin, 
“there practically always are some repairs 
to be made. We have, therefore, found 
it very effective to send a little note of 
welcome to all new families, reading : 
We are glad you have chosen our city 
as your home, and we sincerely hope you 
will enjoy living in it. Austin is a 
friendly city, and as such we want you to 
feel at home, and be one with us. Help 


us to build a bigger and more prosperous 
place in which to live. 


“We do not directly quote prices, but 
we enclose a little card calling attention 
to our principal lines. It is easy to secure 
a list of all newcomers, as their names 
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appear each week in the local paper.” 

The firm has an interesting wallpaper 
department under the direct supervision 
of Mrs. George Reinhardt. “The majority 
of customers seeking paint, wallpaper, 
built in conveniences and other interior 
decorations are women,” said Mrs. Rein- 
hardt, “and they seem to have more con- 
fidence in a woman’s advice on these 
materials. I make it a point to keep up 
on all the latest trends in wall coverings, 
and have been very successful in selling 
a combination paint and wallpaper job. 
I also get rid of quantities of remnants 
by suggesting that the patron can use 
some of them in repairing damaged spots 
on the wall. Even if she does not need 
any at present it is suggested that she buy 
for future emergencies, as we close out 
our stocks each spring and fall.” 
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Don't Accept His Checks 


Watch out for a bad check passer, 
recently victimizing retail yards in Indi- 
ana; described as being between 30 and 
35, height 6 feet, weight about 165 
pounds, small dark eyes, nose regular but 
pointed, speaks with a slight (possibly 
Southern) accent. 

He is apparently conversant with lum- 
ber yard terms; makes purchase of some 
materials and offers a check larger than 
the goods amount to, taking the differ- 
ence in cash, and directs that material 
be delivered the following day. He puts 
up a plausible line of talk; may ask to 
use your phone, and then carry on a fake 
one-way conversation, intended to im- 
press the listening dealer with the idea 
that his check is good. 


Two Types of Low-Cost Homes Shown 


[Continued from Front Page] 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—Although 
now a past event, the St. Louis National 
Home Show recently held in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium here is too important an 
event to pass unnoticed, if only because 
of the showing of the two all-wood model 
homes—the Cape Codder and the Cali- 
fornian—and, incidentally, the striking 
building material display of the Wiles- 





Chipman Lumber Co., all of which fea- 
tures, with numerous others, attracted 
the attention of 100,000 or more visitors. 
The two model houses are pictured on 
front page of this issue, and herewith is 
presented a view of the Wiles-Chipman 
display. 

The Cape Codder cottage, as presented 
at the Home Show, was an excellent ex- 
ample of the application of good architec- 
tural design to the solution of the aver- 
age family’s housing problem. The same 
comment applies also to the Californian 


type. It is estimated that either of these 
houses could be reproduced, full size, for 
less than $5,000. 

A striking feature of the Wiles-Chip- 
man display was the use made of its com- 
ponent parts to exemplify the building 
products handled by the firm. For in- 
stance, it will be noted that around the 
counter are panels showing various 
woods and finishes. The same is true 


of the walls of the booth. In a framed 
sign are listed the names of the manufac- 
turers of the materials shown, while a 
sign in the back of the booth reads “All 
materials exhibited are available through 
your lumber dealer.” Another sign, di- 
rected particularly to the attention of St. 
Louis dealers, reads: “All materials ex- 
hibited are available through the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. or your neighbor- 
hood dealer.” All registrations or in- 
quiries secured during the show were 
sorted, and those coming from out of 


town were referred to dealers in the 
towns where the inquiries came from. 
The booth was manned by the regular 
salesmen of the Wiles-Chipman company. 

One of the main attractions at the 
Wiles-Chipman booth was the demonstra- 
tion of the new method of piling lumber, 
featured as Stayput lumber, under the 
pressure piling system. Patent has been 
applied for by J. B. Chipman. Visiting 





This booth of the 
Wiles - Chipman 
Lumber Co. at the 
St. Louis National 
Home Show im- 
pressed beholders 
by the variety and 
attractive display 
of many materials 
for home building 
carried by this, pro- 
gressive concern 





dealers showed a great deal of interest 
in this demonstration. A special letter 
had been sent out to some 400 dealers 
in Illinois and Missouri, with compli- 


mentary admission tickets enclosed. The | 


response was large, and all the dealers 
were especially interested in this method 
of piling, which is believed to mark an 
advance step in storing lumber in yards, 
to assure straight piling. The Wiles- 
Chipman company has at present about 
2,500,000 feet of lumber piled this way 
at its Kingshighway yard in St. Louis. 
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Yard's Recent Im- 
provements Increase 
Its Efficiency 


The accompanying photographs show 
some of the improvements recently made 
in the yard of W. F. & J. F. Barnes 
Lumber Co., Hamilton, Tex.; also por- 
trait of J. H. Moore, the local manager. 

“Our slogan is ‘Everything to Build 
Anything,” said Mr. Moore to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “and we have 
our stock arranged to load all of this 
from one covered driveway, 30 feet wide. 
Looking to the future as well as to the 
present, we set the larger part of our 
building 20 feet back from the street, to 
make room for parking of cars and 
trucks.” 

The modernizing of this yard was 
completed several weeks ago, at which 
time a public opening was held which 
attracted large crowds of visitors. 

The Barnes company is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its fine layout, putting this 
yard in better shape than ever to serve 
its customers. 





J. H. MOORE, 


Local manager. 





At right are ex- 
terior and inte- 
rior views of the 
modernized yard 











Keep The “Payroll Dollars” Rolling! 


Recently W. B. Downs, widely known 
representative of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association (Inc.), Chicago, having 
lately returned from an extended swing 
over the western part of the country, in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast, dropped into 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Office for a 
visit. After exchange of greetings he 
pulled out of his pocket a crisp new $1 
bill and without comment handed it to 
the editor who, after recovering from the 
shock of such unexpected generosity, in- 
Mr. Downs pro- 
ceeded to explain that this was a special 
kind of a dollar, as indeed it was; not the 
dollar bill itseli—which was simply a 
crisp, brand-new sample of Uncle Sam’s 


currency—but the “overcoat” in which 
it was enclosed—a transparent cello- 
phane envelope, the front of which is here 
reproduced, somewhat reduced in size. 

Mr. Downs proceeded to explain that 
out in Tacoma, Wash., the Carstens 
Packing Co. is, or had been, using 
these cellophane protected bills for pay- 
ing its employees. On the front of the 
envelope is printed: “I am a Carstens 
payroll dollar; put more like me in cir- 
culation. Many more like me are paid 
to and circulated in this locality each 
week by employees of Carstens Packing 
Co. Every industry, business and indi- 
vidual benefits. Please keep me in this 
envelope.” On reverse side of the en- 
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Garstens 
PAYROLL DOLLAR 


Many More Just Like Me are Paid to and Circulated in this Locality 
Each Week by Employees of Carstens Packing Co. Every Industry, 
Business and Individual Benefits. Please Keep Me in This Envelope. 





PUT MORE LIKE ME 
INTO CIRCULATION 

















velope is printed: “Carstens Packing Co. 
payroll dollars roll into thousands of 
pockets.” 

The cellophane envelope being per- 
fectly transparent, the dollar bill inside 
is readily seen by everyone handling it. 
All recipients and spenders are requested 
to keep the bill in the envelope, and this 
injunction is generally respected. Mr. 
Downs said that he got the sample here 
described as change at a_ post-office 
stamp window, so evidently even that 
Government agency heeds the printed 
request—-to not remove the bill from the 
transparent envelope. 

Mr. Downs was under the impression 
that this idea had been adopted by some 
lumber company, or companies, on the 
Coast, but he had not been able to se- 
cure any sample of such use by members 
of the lumber trade. Perhaps it would 
be a good idea for lumber firms to put 
some of this .cellophane-protected cur- 
rency into circulation in their communi- 
ties—through payroll distribution. It 
might help to impress upon the people 
the important part which their local in- 
dustries and businesses play in maintain- 
ing the prosperity of the community. 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing let it again be stated that the money 
thus distributed is regular United States 
currency, and that all printing, of course, 
is on the cellophane envelope, which is 
closed with a flap at one end so that 


~-the bill is readily removable. 
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REALM OF THE 


Bay State Retailer Aims at 
Sale in One Sitting 





Front of down- 
town store of 
= Lawrence Lum- 


ber Co., Law- 


rence, Mass. 








When John Lamprey, head of the Lawrence Lumber Co., 
Lawrence, Maéss., decided to institute a downtown retail store 
to be under the direction of R. F. McInerney, a location was first 
decided upon, and then careful and painstaking research and 
investigation were begun to determine what to include in the 
store and how to display it and sell it to the best advantage. The 
result was the most complete and scientific small store we have 
seen. As will be noted from the accompanying photographs, the 
store is long and quite narrow. The limited frontage was decided 
upon as an economy measure, since store rentals in downtown 
Lawrence are high. 


Model House Leaves Nothing to Imagination 


The major feature of the store is a small model building at the 
left rear. This house consists of a kitchen and two small rooms 
in which a wide range of flooring and wall materials is shown. 
The little structure is sound-proofed and air-conditioned. All of 
the doors and windows are different types. The exterior of the 
building makes use of a variety of entrances, siding materials 
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and roofing. Of particular interest is the use of portholes cut in 
the wall to afford a cross-section view of every different type of 
construction and insulation used. Above each porthole, as 
shown in the photograph, is a complete description of the con- 
struction and the insulation. Nothing is left to the customer’s 
imagination. He actually sees before him what he reads about 
and what is being explained to him by the salesman. The port- 
holes take nothing away from the appearance of the structure, 
but tend to add to its attractiveness, and beyond any question 
add greatly to its utility as a demonstration of the application of 
materials seldom seen by a builder of a new home. 


Uses Wood Strips for Paint Samples—Lights Them 


In the store there are five different kinds of ceiling, flooring 
and wall treatments. Panels above the paint shelves on the 
right side of the store contain a number of plywood samples with 
different finishes, and sample panels of cypress, etc. Above 
the shelves on the other side of the store are red cedar shingles, 
natural and stained with several colors, to show the variety of 
treatments possible. 

The usual color cards to help in selling paint are almost un- 
known in the store. In place of these, wood with the colors 
applied is used. The wood strips on which interior paints are 
applied are about the same width as modern narrow trim, while 
the pieces used for showing exterior paints are in the form of 
clapboards. Mr. McInerney considers these strips of wood 
much more effective than cards, since they show the color of the 
paint when actually applied to wood. The recessed coves in 
which these strips are hung are all illuminated by concealed 
lights. At the rear of the store are cabinets in which are stored 
mounted roofing samples, and also a large supply of wallpaper. 
In strategic places in the store are posted the prices of all paints, 
as well as the square foot price of all flat materials offered for 
sale. “Every kind of material in the store,” said Mr. McIner- 
ney, “has its price plainly posted. A customer can practically 
wait on himself.” 


Unusual Exhibits Win a Lot of Attention 


Aside from the display of materials for sale in the store, there 
are two exhibits of special interest. One of these is a segment 
cut from a 50-year old Douglas fir, mounted on a panel above 
the billing machines. Mounted directly beneath the cabinet on 
which the machines are located is a shelf which can be with- 
drawn and used as a wrapping counter. The other exhibit, ob- 
tained from the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
shows the formulas used for the production of commercial paints. 
from the cheapest to the best. Both exhibits attract a lot of 
attention. 

“Here is an interesting little item to anyone who loves fine 
woodwork,” said Mr. McInerney, showing several small land- 
scape and maritime scenes in color, which we were told were 
all in natural woods, untinted with any foreign substances. The 
pictures were all created by inlaying various species of wood. 
The most elaborate and colorful contained 24 different woods 
from several countries. The company gets a good sale on these 





View along wall at right of entrance to store of Lawrence 
Lumber Co. Note Forest Products Laboratory exhibit of 
paint compounds 
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RETAILER 


Demonstrations That Accompany Sales 
Talks Are So Complete That if Customer 
Is Really in Market He Will Buy the First 
Time -- Store Exhibits Are Self Explanatory 
and Visitor Can Practically Wait on Himself 


wood inlays, which vary in price from ten to twenty-five dollars. 
“With this store,” continued Mr. McInerney, “there is no 
more of that ‘T’ll let you know, I’ll see my carpenter tomorrow.’ ” 





View of small demonstration home in downtown storé of Law- 
rence Lumber Co. Picture is taken from rear of store. 
Notice portholes cut in walls to show construction 





We can show them more here than their carpenters or anyone 
else can. When we get through with a prospect, he is either a 
customer or we quit thinking about him, because in one sitting 
we do all the selling we will ever be able to do. With what we 
have to show, if we can’t sell a man the first time, we'll never 
sell him.” 

Leaving the store, we went several blocks to the yard, where 
we found Mr. Lamprey. 

“We started the store 3% years ago,” said Mr. Lamprey, “and 
opened this new one last September. It is open Tuesday and Sat- 
urday nights, which are shopping nights, and, of course, open 
every day. We got two unlooked for results. The first is the 
use people make of the store for paying their bills. It is much 
easier for many of them to drop in on the evenings we are open 
and pay, than to take time away from their jobs. The second 
thing that happened was a decided increase in our paint sales 
here at the yard as a result of the store. It seems that people 
never took our paint department seriously until we opened the 
store, and proved out in the open that we really handle paint, 
and know something about it. One thing we were not surprised 
at was the heavy increase in our sales of wallpaper. We ex- 
pected that they would jump for two reasons. One was the 
downtown location, which makes it easier for women, and the 
other is that the air-conditioned, sound-proofed rooms in the 
little house in the store are ideal places to sell. You can sell 
wallpaper much easier in a room than out in the open. Another 
advantage of the room is that you get a chance to show a wall- 
paper customer a lot of other things in addition to that one item. 


Yard’s Good Use of Materials Proves Ability to Serve 


“One thing about opening a store is that it takes a long time 
to find out what you want to handle. We lost our shirts on the 
store during the first year, and expected to, but we made money 
in the second year. We figure the store is paying when it breaks 
even on sales, and we give the store credit for only the materials 
in it—paint and allied lines. It gets no credit for lumber sales 
under any conditions. The store’s value is therefore much greater 
than its sales show. We know, for instance, of a fellow from 
Boston who bought a house from us first because he was 
attracted by the store, and second, because our facilities for 
showing him materials and their application made it possible to 
sell him. 

“The store also convinces our customers and prospects that 
we have the ability to give them attractive homes. If you can’t 
use lumber and other materials to decorate your own premises 
attractively, you have mighty little chance of convincing a cus- 





View along right wall from rear of store. Note wood panels, 
used in place of color cards, in illuminated coves. Shelf on 
billing machine cabinet can be withdrawn for wrapping 


bundles 
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tomer that you can give him a fine home. We make all of our 
own cabinet work, desks and shelving in our own shops. 


Displaying Lumber Attractively Is Difficult 


“We are old lumbermen here, and lumber is our first love. 
When we were designing the store, we were determined to dis- 
play lumber with the same advantage as other materials, but it is 
hard to get a good lumber display. We got as many different 
kinds of cypress as we could handle, and the panels in the store 
have created a lot of interest. The West Coast panel showing a 
sample of Douglas fir likewise draws interest. 

“Our stock of wallpaper includes nearly 500 different patterns 
from several manufacturers. In order to get volume it is neces- 
sary to have a greater variety of patterns than any one manufac- 
turer has. Every year we give away about 200 wallpaper sam- 
ple books to painters. That is another thing we have found it 
necessary to do to get volume, and we get it. 

“As you saw when you visited the store, the dominating item 
is paint. We went into the paint business because we figured 
that we could sell it with lumber easier than anything else, and 
we have made a real success with paint, thanks principally to the 
store. Before we opened the store we sold very few painters. 
Now we sell a lot of them, and very often they take along a few 
boards for repairs on a paint job. 


Salesmen Deliver Packages and Get Chance to Sell 


“Any purchase at the store we deliver free of charge to the 
customer. On small sales we try, of course, to get the customer 
to take the material with him, but where we can not succeed, we 
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use a trucking service for bundle deliveries. On larger orders, 
or complete bills going to a job, we deliver in our own trucks. 
Many of our package deliveries are made by salesmen. It 
gives the salesman a chance to get inside the customer’s house, 
and perhaps sell something else, or at least start the ball rolling 
for a future sale. It is surprising, however, how many people 
will take their purchases with them if you give them a good, 
neat bundle with a strong handle. Wrapping is an important 





View along wall at left of entrance to store of Lawrence 
Lumber Co. Note wood shingle exhibit above, and neat 
appearance of paint stock 





item ina store. The outside sales force, covering Lawrence and 
its suburbs, consists of three men working out of the store, and 
one working out of the yard. 


Yard Forces Grouped for Paint Sales Contest 


“All of our people are paint salesmen. Last year we ran a 
paint sales contest among our forty employees, and sent the 
winners to New York City for a real time with all expenses paid. 
Several of them had never been there, and when we suggested 
another six months’ contest, the employees asked for a contest 
extending over two years, the winners to be given a week at the 
New York World Fair, and we were glad to run it that way. 
We divide the men off by groups, and set a quota for each 
group. There are four groups consisting of salesmen, office help 
and foremen, truck drivers, and yard help. Quotas for each 
group are different, the salesmen having the largest, and the 
yard men the smallest. Sales for any item handled in the store 
are credited in the contest.” 


A Big-Scale Yard—With Logging History 


In addition to the store, the company has an interesting yard 
and mill, covering 262,000 square feet, and employing its own 
locomotive for shifting cars around the plant. Numerous ma- 
chines and a Moore dry kiln enable the yard to perform any 
woodworking operation, from cutting logs into lumber to turn- 
ing out the finest cabinet work. The timber yard includes pieces 
as large as 16x16-inch, 40 feet long. Until 18 years ago, the 
company operated in the woods, but found that with a one-yard 
outlet it is cheaper to buy lumber, than to cut it and work off 
the unsalable surplus. When wooden boxes were being used in 
New England, cutting paid. 

“To get back to the lumber problem,” said Mr. Lamprey, “we 
think the answer is to get customers in the habit of using the 
right lumber for the right purpose. As an example, we got an 
inquiry in asking us to bid on a quantity of select cypress for use 
in tanks in the mills. We quoted, but included our recommen- 
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dation that the quotation be disregarded, since we did not con- 
sider select cypress suitable for the purpose. In its place we 
recommended tank grade. We were the only yard out of 
eighteen that took such action. People around here had been 
using select cypress for tanks, and they usually had to be replaced 
in two or three years. We got the order, and the performance 
of the tank grade changed the whole picture in Lawrence. There 
are fewer tanks being bought, it is true, but we would rather 
replace something every ten years instead of every three, and 
guarantee the market for ourselves by selling a material that 
can not be equalled by any other. There is a right place for 
every kind of lumber, and the dealer who is going to continue 
selling it must know that place, and convince his customers 
that he knows it. 

“We had another experience with flooring for the mills. Select 
maple had never lasted well, and the first thing we knew the 
mills were covering it with mastic, and recovering about every 
six months or so, depending on traffic. We decided that high- 
grade, treated maple flooring was the answer, and asked for an 
opportunity to try some of it in the toughest spot in one of our 
local mills. The superintendent told us that if it would last one 
year he would buy it for the whole plant. After two years, we 
took the sample up and found it as good as new. Now, treated 
maple flooring is standard in all the mills in town. The worst 
thing that has happened to lumber is that people have been 
permitted to buy what they thought they ought to have, and not 
what dealers know they should have.” 


New Arkansas Stadium Seats Made of Treated Lumber 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArRK., Nov. 1—The Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, here, boasts the newest sta- 
dium in scholastic circles—Bailey Stadium, 
named for the present Governor of Arkansas. 
As at Rice Institute, Texas A&M, Stanford 


te 





Phew Nurluwest Arkansas Times. 


The new stadium at the University of Arkansas. 
score or more of universities 


University, Louisiana Polytechnic, and a score 
of others, Wolmanized lumber is used for the 
seats in the new amphitheater. 

Stadium seating, like so many other fields 
where human comfort is concerned, is a lum- 


Wolmanized lumber is used for all seats here, as at a 


ber market which has been approached by sub- 
stitutes without success. Resilience, warmth 
and long life, assured by protection against de- 
cay and termites by pressure treatment, are 
three factors offered by wood which no sub- 
stitute can offer. 


It is interesting to note that the new Bailey 
Stadium contains Wolmanized lumber from an 
older grandstand. The lumber was taken from 
the latter structure and installed in the neW 
stadium without loss except where’ it was nec- 
essary to cut the materiad to fit. The new 
stadium, at present seating 15,000, is designed 
to allow for doubling that capacity in the fu- 
ture, 





A REPORT ON the forest survey being made 
in southeast Oklahoma under the Forest Serv- 
ice is issued by the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at New Orleans. It contains the 
final data on the wood using industries, em- 
ployment and production, in that area, also the 
present forest stand, rate of usage and pros- 
pective forest increment. A copy may be ob- 
tained from the station. 
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| | Texas Forest Festival Emphasizes the Value of 
Growing Timber as a Cash Crop 


Soars OO &S moO 


LuFrKIN, TEx., Nov. 1.—Forestry, forest pro- 
tection, reforestation, and forest dependent in- 
dustries were the words and phrases ringing 
in the ears of all east Texans as the first an- 
nual exposition of the Texas Forest Festival 
came to a close, after a successful five-day 
meeting, Oct. 11-16. More than 70,000 persons 
visited the displays. The theme of all exhibits 
was that of co-ordinating forestry and agricul- 
ture so as to perpetuate forest dependent in- 
dustries and insure an ample supply of raw 
timber products for the perpetuating of timber 
dependent industries. The exhibits were so de- 
signed as to sell the farmers on the possibilities 
of growing timber as a cash crop with assur- 
ance that there would be no necessity of “plow- 
ing up every fifth row in order to prevent over 
production.” 

For centuries nature has clothed the major 
portion of east Texas with trees,—a wealth of 
magnificent trees,—pine, oak, ash, walnut, cy- 
press, and other species; and for generations 
the crash of falling trees, the “whoa” of the 
ox team driver, the puff of the steam engine, 
the roar of the skidder, the toot of the mill 
whistle and the squeak of the steam propelled 
carriage, have been familiar sounds. 


Not until 1938 was this vast industry recog- 
nized through any sort of an exposition or 
celebration, although it was the second larg- 
est employer of labor in Texas and was the 
basic source of income to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. The Texas Forest Festival 
was created for the purpose of publicizing 
Texas’ forests, promoting timber growing as 
a cash crop, and working for an equitable tax- 
ing system to make possible the continued pri- 
vate ownership of timber growing lands on a 
profitable basis and to do educational work in 
reforestation and forest protection. The Forest 
Festival itself is but a means to this end. 

Popular acclaim of the festival and the ex- 


Above, at the left: Diboll “future farmers" are urged to thin for pulpwood 
instead of clear-cut, in order that there will be a timber crop income “tomor- 
tow" as well as today. Lufkin future farmers are urged to reclaim waste 
farmland by planting black locust for fence posts; to learn vocational agricul- 
ture. The “What is fair .. ." exhibit indicates to farmers methods of reaping 


hibits shown therein is indicative of an in- 
creased interest in reforestation and forest pro- 
tection and is significant of the awakening of 
a people to the necessity for sound forestry 
practices as the basic activity for the continu- 
ance of timber dependent industries. New in- 
dustries are coming tu the South including 
newsprint and kraft papers. If these industries 
are to prosper and if the existing industries are 
to continue, forests must be replanted and pro- 
tected from fire and other hazards. This is the 
purpose of the Texas Forest Festival Associa- 
tion and the aim of the citizens creating that or- 
ganization. 


A number of woods in 
panel form were dis- 
played at the Texas For- 
est Festival. Although 
arranged identically, the 
panels displayed to an 
advantage the grain and 
other notable character- 
istics of each wood. Pan- 
els of short leaf pine are 
shown at the right. Other 
panels attracting particu- 
lar attention were syca- 
more and red gum 














Many of the exhibits of the festival were de- 
veloped by farmers for the purpose. of show- 
ing the relation between forestry and agricul- 
ture. Others were designed to show the vari- 
ous uses of wood. An actual count was kept 
at various times to determine whether or not 
the public at large was giving any thought to 
the exhibits. It was ascertained that an aver- 
age of more than 420 persons per hour viewed 
these exhibits, and judging from the remarks 
made, the results were favorable. Because of 
this fact, the Forest Festival Association offi- 
cials are planning a greater exposition for 
1939. 


cash benefits from forestry as well as showing their theoretic proportional 
part of the timber crop.” Exhibits following to the extreme right, but not 
shown, call attention to proper methods of harvesting saw logs, treating pine 
saplings for posts and growing trees from seedlings on clear cut land. Multiple 
thousands viewed these exhibits at the Texas Forest Festival 
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Well Designed 


For Calumet Steel Belt 


Endeavoring to meet the housing needs of the 
Calumet steel belt, the Parkland Terrace Cor- 
poration is busily engaged in erecting homes at 
Hammond, Ind., with present plans calling for 
300 single family residences, fifty-one of which 
will be completed by Jan. 1. The houses, being 
built on lots costing $900, range in price from 
$4100 to $5600, and may be purchased on 
monthly payments of from $29.13 to $37.99. 
Planned as “A City of Authentic Colonial 
Homes,” the houses are offered in a variety 
of four, five and six room floor plans with ten 
exterior designs to choose from. 


By Nov. 1, the first ten homes were com- 
pleted and foundations were in for at least that 
many more. Architects for the project are 
Loewenberg & Loewenberg of Chicago, and the 
financing is being handled by the National 
Homes Finance Corp., also of Chicago. All 
houses are being sold under FHA insured mort- 
gages. Buyers may rent their prospective homes 
with a provision in the sales contract that a 
stipulated percentage of the rent payments will 
accumulate for eighteen months to form part 
of the_down payment. Then a mortgage will 
be placed on the house, the property will be 
conveyed to the buyer by deed and further pay- 
ments will be made over a 25-year period un- 
der FHA regulations. 

The project, within a few minutes driving 
distance of any Calumet area steel plant, will 
represent an investment of $1,780,000 in land 
and buildings when completed, according to S. 
A. Schlesinger, president of the corporation. 
The selling slogan of the development, “If You 
Pay Rent, You Can Own A Home,” is “illus- 
trated” with the houses which, said Mr. 
Schlesinger, “are planned for comfort, equip- 
ped for convenience, designed for beauty and 
constructed to last.” Lumber and other build- 
ing materials are being furnished by the IIli- 
nois Interior Finish Co., Chicago, and the Pax- 
ton Lumber Co., Standard Lumber & Coal Co., 
and the Beckman Supply Co., all of Hammond. 

Sometime ago Mr. Schlesinger asked Mayor 
Frank Martin of Hammond to send a question- 
naire to various big industrial concerns in the 
Calumet region. Forty-six replied. All said 
that new housing was needed. Eight houses 
were built a year ago and these were used as 
guides as to the needs of the public, combined 
with what the industrial executives suggested 
as housing needs. 

The homes are sold ready to be occupied. 
Landscaping includes terraces, trees, shrubs, 
black dirt and grass. All sidewalks are in and 
paid for. Bus and street car service offer quick 
transportation to the nearby Hammond shop- 


Homes 


At the right—Lowest 
priced, $4100, this house 
in a new Hammond, Ind., 
suburb, has four rooms 
and can be paid off un- 
der an FHA insured mort- 
gage in 25 years in 
monthly payments of 
$29.13, including taxes, 
insurance and fees. The 
floor plan is shown at the 
lower right 


ping district. A city park is close by for rec- 
reation. 

Standard features of all Parkland Terrace 
homes include: bathroom with tile floor and 
walls and all accessories; plumbing fixtures of 
the latest hexagonal design, with lavatory 
equipped with chrome plated legs and towel 
bars; all water pipes are of copper; linen closet 
and clothes chute near bathroom; sufficient 
electric light outlets with plugs in every room; 
walls and ceilings are insulated and outside 
doors are fully weatherstripped; full size win- 
dows; hardwood floors throughout; modern kit- 
chen cabinetry; steel columns and I-beams; 
coal chute, laundry tubs, hot air furnace, etc. 

The most inexpensive and one of the “top 
price” Parkland Terrace homes and the floor 
plans are shown in accompanying pictures. The 
low-price home, the Plymouth, is situated on a 
terrace and is an example of a compact, Colo- 
nial-type home. It has a low appearance yet 1s 
high enough to have a seven foot basement. 
Walking up to the house, one enters through a 
six-panel door into a vestibule at the left of the 
living room. The guest closet, here, has a full 
length mirror. The living room has triple win- 
dows and enters on a central hall which has 
access to the two bedrooms, kitchen and break- 
fast nook and the bath. The inside basement 
entrance is from the kitchen and the outside is 
from a grade door. 

The upper-bracket house is a two-story, six- 
room home called the Oxford. This house has 
a side entrance which leads into an entrance 
hall equipped with a clothes closet and mirror. 
The living room, dining room, kitchen and 
pantry occuply the first floor. The kitchen has 
a built in cabinet with a large sink. On the 
second floor are three bedrooms of varying 
size, the bath, closets and a clothes chute to 
the basement. The Oxford has an open stair- 
way leading from the living room to the second 
floor. The house has green shutters at the 
front and small paneled windows, adding style 
to the English appearance. 


= 

















Left—One of the higher priced Parkland Terrace Homes. 
plus a $900 lot, it can be paid for in 25 years at the rate of $37.99 per 
month, It has six rooms. Floor plans are shown at the lower right 
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The eight other types of homes not shown 
are equally attractive and comfortable. Added 
features on some of the houses include french 
doors between the dining room and _ living 
room; step-saving features in the kitchen; cross 
ventilation of bed rooms; living room isolated 
from the rest of the house, allowing entrance at 
the front door without being observed by visi- 
tors; quaint old fashioned porch; garage decked 
for a balcony. 





AIR CONDITIONING equipment was installed in 
1384 additional passenger cars by the railroads 
and the Pullman Co. in the year ended. on July 
1, 1938, bringing to 10,803 the total number 
of such cars in operation. 


Selling for $5600, 
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Summary of Nine Months’ Building 


Far Western Building Permits 
Reach New High for Year 


San Francisco, Cautr., Nov. 1.—September 
far western building activity rose to a new high 
for this year, according to’permit reports from 
fifty principal cities in eight western States. 
September permits valued at $20,467,857, the 
highest for any month since April, 1937, showed 
a gain of 10.3 percent over the previous month’s 
total of $18,554,714, according to Bank of 
America business review. Compared with 
September, 1937, which included a single per- 
mit valued at $6,268,000 for a new Federal 
building in Los Angeles, this year’s Septem- 
ber permits showed a gain of 1.5 percent. Af- 
ter excluding this unusually large permit, the 
increase Over a year ago amounted to 47 per- 
cent, which is by far the largest gain for any 
month of this year over the corresponding 
month of 1937. September, 1938, permits were 
valued at about 20 percent more than in the 
same month two years ago, and were 165 per- 
cent greater than three years ago. 


Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 averages as 100), com: 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926- 
1929 1936 1937 Oct. 


AREA— Ave. Avg. Avg. 1938 
Po eee Frame 82.7 68.4 79. 82.8 
Brick 87.0 72.4 85.1 86.0 

Baltimore ...... Frame 107.2 80.9 88.8 92.2 
Brick 112.0 85.8 93.2 95.2 

Birmingham .-Frame 91.7. 80.5 86.6 
Brick 96.7 ... 86.4 89.6 

po eee Frame 116.3 87.9 103.8 105.9 
Brick 120.3 94.2 110.5 111.3 

CHIGGHO .ciceses Frame 109.2 97.2 104.8 109.0 
Brick 114.2 102.9 110.7 111.3 

Cincinnati .-Frame 100.5 84.5 98.8 99.1 
Brick 105.0 89.9 106.1 102.7 

Cleveland ...s.. Frame 107.2 91.7 105.1 105.6 
Brick 113.4 98.8 112.3 108.8 

BREE cacwcames Frame 103.1 82.5 89.9 93.6 
Brick 107.3 87.1 95.2 94.4 

DONE a .s5 sc ked Frame 95.0 ... 111.9 111.0 
Brick 99.7 ... 112.7 111.4 

Detroit .........Frame 103.3 80.6 93.9 95.5 
Brick 108.4 85.9 100.7 102.2 

Kansas City....Frame 100.3 ... 95.8 101.2 
Brick 106.5 ... 104.4 107.2 

Los Angeles.....Frame 92.7 ... 93.4 88.4 
Brick 97.9 ... 97.8 94.8 

Minneapolis ....Frame. 92.8 88.6 101.6 100.4 
Brick 98.2 93.6 107.6 106.4 

New Orleans....Frame 93.3 73.4 83.4 86.3 
Brick 96.8 78.8 87.0 87.9 

New York City.Frame 133.3 96.4 110.5 120.4 
Brick 1388.4 101.8 115.8 122.6 

Philadelphia ....Frame 100.8 88.7 91.4 97.5 
Brick 106.3 95.5 98.0 101.5 

Pittsburgh ..... Frame 113.3 92.8 109.8 113.2 
Brick 118.8 100.4 117.5 116.8 

3! eee Frame 118.6 91.0 98.2 106.5 
Brick 121.1 99.1 106.5 109.9 

San Francisco...Frame 87.7 86.5 96.7 97.5 
Brick 93.7 95.6°104.3 105.4 

WOE 5. 3c eee Frame 84.5 79.8 92.6 96.3 
Brick 92.2 86.5 103.5 104.1 





Engineers Discuss Technical 


Aspects of Construction 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 1.—The out- 
standing feature of the convention of Structural 
Engineers Association of California at the El 
Encanto Hotel, Santa Barbara, Oct. 28 to 30, 
Was a symposium on wood construction. Other 
discussions were on various phases of steel 
construction, steel and concrete piling and other 
matters of interest to the construction industry. 

At the session on wood construction, a “Dis- 
cussion on Test Results of Plywood Plates and 
Explanation of Models,” prepared by R. S. 

hew, consulting engineer, was presented, in 
his absence, by J. E. Mackie, in charge of the 

an Francisco office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 


A. C. Horner, president of Timber Engineer- 
ing Co., of California, discussed “Recent Tests 
of Vertical Wood Diaphragms at Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories.” The subject of “Wood 
Diaphragms in New Zealand” was presented 
by Harry Bolin, in charge of the Los Angeles 
office of the State Division of Architecture. 
T. C. Combs of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association spoke on “Salt Seasoning of Tim- 
ber,” and the subject of “Test Performance 
of Full-Sized Lamella Roof” was discussed by 
E. D. Seaver, Summerbell Roof Structures, 
Los Angeles. 





Review of Prospective Building 


in Illinois in September 


This summary of prospective building op- 
erations during September, 1938, is based upon 
reports received by the Division of Statistics 
and Research from building and other public 
officials in 132 Illinois cities: 

During the month of September, 1938, per- 
mits for 2,450 projects were issued in 132 
cities. In comparison with 2,611 projects 
which were issued during the month of 


mated cost of new residential building was 
11.3 percent less; new non-residential build- 
ing construction 43.5 percent less; and addi- 
tions, alterations, repairs and installations 
22.7 percent less. 


Big Residenial Gain Reported 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Oct. 29.—An increase 
of 55 percent in the value of residential build- 
ing, comparing the current month with the cor- 
responding period of 1937, was the most strik- 
ing feature of September building permit re- 
ports, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins re- 
ported today. 


Comparing the same two months there was 
an increase of 6 percent in the value of new 
nonresidential buildings, she said. The value 
of additions, alterations, and repairs to exist- 
ing structures decreased 19 percent. Total 
permit valuations were 21 percent higher 
than during September, 1937. 

Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, total 
permit valuations were slightly higher dur- 
ing September than during August. This was 
entirely due to an increase of 7 percent in 
the value of new nonresidential buildings. 
New residential buildings declined 1 percent 








GLASS CENTER AT WORLD'S FAIR 








The above architectural work shows how the Glass Center will look when completed at the New York 
World's Fair, 1939. The first glass block was laid Aug. 24 and construction work is going ahead rapidly. 
The building will house the combined exhibits of the Corning Glass Works, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. It will have a floor area of 25,000 square feet and more than 20,000 
square feet of glass block, plate glass and structural glass will go into its construction. The tower, 108 
feet high, will be of blue plate glass and glass block. Feature exhibits at the Glass Center will include 
a hot glass furnace, manned by a crew of master glass blowers, and a fiber machine which will spin 
glass thread into yarns and fabrics 





August, the September permit figure: repre- 
sents a decrease of 6.2 percent. fei tne 

The. estimated dollar cost of the building con- 
struction projects, for which permits were issued 
during September, totalled $6,473,366 .as com- 
pared with $5,534,141 during the month of 
August, 1938. The estimated dollar cost for 
September represents an increase of 17.0 percent 
over the estimated cost for August. 


The preceding seventeen-year, 1921-1937, 
inclusive, average change during the month 
of September, as compared with August, was 
an increase of 1.9 percent. 


The estimated dollar cost of construction for 
which permits were issued during September 
1938, was 12.5 percent less than the estimated 
dollar cost of building in September, 1937. The 
estimated dollar cost of new residential building 
was 54.3 percent greater, while new non-resi- 
dential construction was 56.5 percent less, and 
additions, alterations, repairs and installations, 
22.0 percent less than during September, 1937. 

As compared with the nine months, Jan- 
uary-September, 1937, the estimated dollar 
cost of total building for which permits were 
issued during the nine months, January-Sep- 
tember, 1938, was 26.5 percent less; the esti- 


and the value of additions, alterations, and 
repairs declined 5 percent, comparing Sep- 
tember with August. Total permit valuations 
during the current month were -1 percent 
higher than during August. ‘These data are 
based-on reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 2,169 cities having an 
aggregate population of 59,861,000. 

During the first 9 months of 1938, as a 
whole, permits were issued in the cities re- 
porting to the Bureau for buildings valued 
at $1,252,727,000. This is a decline of ap- 
proximately 2 percent as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1937. The value of 
new residential buildings over the same pe- 
riod showed a gain of 8 percent. There was 
a decrease of 4 percent in the value of new 
nonresidential buildings and of 18 percent in 
the value of additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs. 

The September figures show a continuation 
of a significant reversal of trend that has 
been noted in every month since July. For 
the first 6 months total permit valuation in 
1938 was 11 percent under the corresponding 
months of 1937. For the 3 months, July to 
September, inclusive, it was 19 percent higher 
in 1938 than in 1937. 
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Pacific Northwest Loggers Study 
Technic for Continuous Production 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 22.—Logging for 
continuous production was the theme of the 
Pacific Logging Congress in its twenty-ninth 
annual session, held in the Winthrop Hotel 
here this week. With President Walter J. 
Ryan, logging engineer of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., presiding, the sessions were opened 
Wednesday morning. E. G. Griggs, II., presi- 
dent St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
welcomed the visiting loggers to this city. 

Technical discussions of logging for con- 
tinuous production were held on the first and 
third days. The day in between was devoted 
to a cruise of Puget Sound waters on board 
the large steamer Kalakala, During the steamer 
trip, moving pictures were shown of logging 
operations of many types, and an exhibit of 
logging equipment was carried on the auto- 
mobile deck of the steamer. The first day’s 
sessions were followed by the annual Young 
Loggers’ dinner. On Thursday evening, fol- 
lowing return of excursionists, the loggers were 
entertained at a dinner-dance in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Winthrop. On the last night 
of the Congress the annual log bucking contest 
for both men and women furnished entertain- 
ment. 

President Ryan in his opening address 
said: “One of the main purposes of the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress has been to promote 
the recognition of engineering in logging. En- 
gineering should include not only the human 
and economic problems of logging, plans for 
transportation, construction and use of neces- 











sary machinery, but should also govern the pat- 
tern of cutting of the torest to best serve hu- 
manity now and in the future. We have chosen 
as a topic today, ‘Logging for Continuous Pro- 
duction.’ I will define this as the removal of 
each crop of timber in such a manner as to 
ensure that a new crop will follow. We need 
not commit ourselves as to the length of time 
that may elapse before the lands are logged 
again. We do not need to predict what species 
of timber will be most valuable a generation or 
century hence. We do not need to know in 
what form the forest crop of the future will 
be harvested, nor by what methods. Chemistry 
is making so many and such rapid changes that 
it is easy to imagine that ultimately our civiliz- 
ation may be dependent upon the forests for 
most of its raw material. 


Logger's Attitude Toward Forestry Has 
Changed 


“We need better utilization of our present 
forests. We need better protection of our for- 
ests from storm, fire, insect and disease, and 
we need better restocking of the ground from 
which our forest has been removed. The 
function of the Logging Congress in doing its 
share toward securing these things is to pro- 
vide its members with facts, as they may be 
determined, and record these facts in such 
shape that they may be available to the great- 
est number of people. Great progress has been 
made along these lines during the past few 
years. Our Forest 
Service has provided us 
with a survey of the 
forest which tells us 
what we have to deal 
with, and the National 
Resources Committee is 
publishing this informa- 
tion. Our lumber asso- 
ciations have written 
down their recommenda- 
tions for dealing with 
fire and problems of 
forest management in 
their Forest Protection 
Rules. The Logging 
Congress is now as- 
sembling, in the form of 
a handbook, the best in- 
formation we can ob- 
tain regarding the prob- 
lems of logging. The 
last few years have 
shown a great change 
in attitude on the part 
of the logger, and as we 
have come to realize 
that these forest lands 
will best serve their fu- 
ture use in growing a 
new crop of timber, a 
wonderful advance has 
been made in the meth- 
ods of securing this new 
crop. Tust as the best 
logging engineers have 
been developed by ex- 
perience in the logging 
operations, so have our 





All day Thursday, Oct. 
20, was spent on board 
the stream-lined ferry 
"Kalakala” visiting camps 
along the shores of Puget 


Sound 





best foresters been: developed from men who 
are engaged in the operation of logging. Man- 
agement of forest lands for continuous pro- 
duction requires the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of a successful logger. 


Must Seek Co-operation of All Interests 


“The Federal Government holds a large area 
of forest that it is ready to use to build into 
units for management with other forest lands. 
Congress is providing most of the funds for 
fighting insects and disease and to give help 


WALTER J. RYAN, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Retiring President 


GORDON MANARY, 
Scotia, Calif.; 
Elected President 


against fire. The Forest Products Laboratory 
is working to help develop better products for 
wider markets. The States are recognizing 
their responsibility in fire protection and man- 
agement of lands abandoned by agriculture or 
logging; they are providing some relief from 
unwise taxation. The management of private 
holdings carries responsibility to owner for re- 
turn on capital, to labor for earnings and se- 
curity, and to consumer for a product that he 
needs at a price he can pay. The public, which 
we are inclined to speak of as a unit, is in 
fact millions of individuals. But all are citizens 
and help determine the future of the forest. 
We hope that they will soon come to realize 
that they are all in the lumber business now. 
With the co-operation of everyone in the as- 
sembling of the facts and in securing the widest 
possible understanding of these facts, we will 
move ahead toward the continuous production 
of a timber supply in North America. 


“We, as loggers, must keep in the forefront, 


making sure that we understand what are the 
best processes and methods for use and doing 
all within our power to secure the co-operation 
and understanding among all of. these various 
agencies. Our 1938 program is arranged to 
show some of the experiments that are being 
made. We hope to learn of plans that have 
been successful and how and where. We ex- 
pect to hear of failures, and find out about costs. 
No one will be able to solve our problems for 
us, hut we may get the new idea that will com- 
plete our pattern.” 

Following the brief report of Secretary A. 
Whisnant, the visiting loggers were taken for a 
tour of Tacoma’s industrial plants under the 
auspices of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. 

During the noon hour, a buffet luncheon was 
served in the roof garden, at which the mem- 
bers of the Tacoma Engineers’ Club were spe- 
cial guests. Here E. T. Clark of Seattle, log- 
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Practical Men from Fir, Pine and Redwood Regions 

Compare Ideas on Tree Selection, Power Saws, Use 

of Trucks, Slash Disposal, Fire Prevention--Propose 
Co-operation of Industry and Public Agencies 


ging engineer and manager of the Northwest 
Loggers’ Association, addressed the loggers and 
particularly the engineers on the subject of 
“Licensing Logging Engineers in Pacific Coast 
States.” Oregon and British Columbia have 
already provided for licensing logging engi- 
neers, and Mr. Clark proposed that the Pacific 
Logging Congress adopt resolutions urging the 
Washington State legislature and other States 
in the West to include logging engineering in 
their license laws. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, 





GEORGE L. DRAKE, 
Shelton, Wash.; 
Clear Cutting Fir 


E. T. CLARK, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Urges Licensing 


President Ryan said the Congress would prob- 
ably be spoken of as one devoted to selective 
logging. He did not, however, like that term, 
and said the subject of the present program 
would be largely tree selection. 


Western Pine on Way to Perpetual 
Production 


Clyde Martin, logging engineer for the 
Western Pine Association, described forest 
practises in the western pine region, and recent 
progress. Referring to the survey made in 
1935 and a present day analysis, he noted the 
very large increase in planned logging for 
perpetual production. In the western pine 
region in 1935, there were two companies ac- 
tually operating on a sustained-yield basis, and 
they had a combined production: of 73 million 
feet a year. At present, there are eleven com- 
panies on this plan, with a combined produc- 
tion of 595 million feet. Also there are 
eighteen companies that plan for perpetual pro- 
duction of 750 million feet. In the western pine 
belt, 18 percent of the production is on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, and 16 percent more is within 
sight of such manased operation; in other 
words, 29 percent have gone a long way to- 
ward logging for perpetual operation—while 92 
percent of western pine operators have ex- 
pressed a desire to get on a permanent produc- 
tion basis as soon as economically possible. 


Tells of Company's Experience in 
California 


In the absence of R. G. Colgan, of the Dia- 
mond Match Co., Mr. Wambold, of the same 
company, discussed logging for continuous pro- 
duction in its timber at Stirling City, Calif. He 
showed that by use of improved logging equip- 
ment and methods, and the careful protection 
of the growing crops, it is possible to perpetuate 


forest yield. Trees are selected and marked for 
cutting, commercial-sized logs taken out, and a 
healthy stand of young left for growth. The 
company also has a nursery, and has done ex- 
perimental planting on bare areas, but so far 
the cost has been prohibitive. In this region 
the timber growth is very rapid and natural 
reproduction is satistactory. He described in 
detail the methods of yarding, roading, falling 
and bucking in the various types of stands. 
Plans are based on present market conditions. 
He pointed out that maintaining profitable mar- 
kets for lumber, is more important than any 
other factor in the program. 

Kenneth Walker, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., explained the reforestation tax law in 
California, in which State, after land is cut 
over and is reserved for growing timber, the 
taxes for a period of thirty years apply only 
on the land. 


Disposes of Slash by Partial Burning 


Ed Reddick, manager of lands of Potlatch 
Forests (Inc.), told of its logging for continu- 
ous production in white pine areas in Clear- 
water district, Idaho. Its experience has shown 
that the regrowth on cut-over lands is very sat- 
isfactory. Some of the timber is preponderantly 
old growth, while in another area it is all sec- 
ond growth. The company disposes of slash by 
partial burning of strips. Blister rust is a very 
serious menace. 

Kenneth Walker, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif., created a great deal of 
amusement when he stated that he wanted to 
say something about California weather. He 
pointed out the great difference in weather con- 
ditions, showing that only a few miles east of 
Diamond Match Co.’s timber, the rainfall is so 
much less that the annual growth rate is very 
much slower. He said of the Diamond Match 
operations, that he had seen that the company 
leaves its land in very fine shape, but that the 
forest is menaced by blister rust and .pine 
beetles. 


Redwood Cycle of Growth Is Shortening 


Carl Bahr, president California Redwood 
Association, was unable to be present but had 
prepared a paper dealing with perpetual oper- 
ation in the redwood district, which was read 
by Hugh Bowers. He gave the redwood stand 
as 50 billion feet, and the annual cut as 500 
million feet. He said only timber tributary to 
the mills should be considered, and pointed out 
that no mill has more than 50 years’ sunply of 
timber, and that the average is much less; 
much timber has been included in public parks 
and will not be available for lumber. Advanced 
chemical uses for redwood will add much value 
to this wood and bring about closer utilization. 
Tractor logging, with selective logging, is 
leaving the timber in shape for growing to 
commercial size in shorter cycles. Logging for 
continuous operation is no longer an academic 
subject, he asserted. 

Prof. Emanuel Fritz, who has for many 
years been connected with the redwood in- 
dustry in its forest planning, was recently ap- 
pointed to a position in the Department of In- 
terior in Washington, D. C., and was unable 
to attend this Congress. George Allen, of the 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka. read a 
paper in which Prof. Fritz declared that con- 
tinuous operation in the redwoods needs very 
little forestry, but that that little is important. 
He expressed the idea that no more forestry 
should be required of operators than will pay 
its own way. He urged care in logging to 
avoid damage to immature trees, and the pre- 
vention of fires. An important suggestion was 
that the practice of broadcast burning be dis- 
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continued, and slash burning assigned to a spe- ging can be practised to advantage. The West by W. G. Tilton, Forest Engineer, Pacific the am 
cial fire boss. Fork Logging Co. changed its — when, orga pe Loggers’ Association and West ree - 
' about three years ago, it turned from clear oast Lumbermen’s Association. He said: 6. 
Redwood Loggers Debate Forester's cutting with high leads, to selective logging “You have heard that the cutting drain in our eng 
Suggestions with tractors. Its experience has caused it to virgin Douglas fir forests is about four times end 
In the discussion that followed a number of conclude that this was a profitable change. current growth. You have heard that we can D. B. E 
questions were asked by President Ryan and Mr. Schatz explained: that trees were selected continue to cut our present production indefi- thirty | 
others, and questions which had been incorpo- and not over 40 percent of a stand taken. Last nitely. You have heard that the Douglas fir 
rated in Prof. Fritz’s paper were put up to year this company logged about 5 million feet region will grow more than double the amount Shows 
loggers from the redwood district. It was from an area that would have produced 15 of timber that is being cut at present. These At tl 
shown that there was a growing tendency to million feet by clear cutting. It logged the sicht. | 
practice burning in small areas. It was also 5 million feet at a profit, whereas clear cutting el 
pointed out that with the use of slack lines would have meant a loss. He also expressed compan 
and high leads, it is still possible to exercise the opinion that the fire hazard on selectively- on the 
caution and preserve some of the immature logged areas is less: Mr. Schatz stated that Presi 
trees, but that logging with tractors makes restocking on clear cut lands has not been sat- adian 
easier a much greater saving. Many operators isfactory while on lands selectively logged ee to! 
are aiming to take only such trees as pay their there is much better restocking. The period tion in 
way. Gordon Manary, manager logging de- when a forest reaches a merchantable size is Columt 
partment Pacific Lumber Co., stated that they much shorter in selective logged territory. truck 1 
take trees down to a 26 inch top for a 40 foot Lester Calder, logging superintendent West z se 
log. It was also pointed out that redwood tim- Fork Logging Co., pointed out that it went Tad 
ber is an all-age stand, running up to trees 1,500 into tractor logging in the first place to salvage P “i 
years, and therefore is well adapted to selective timber that had been left, and then about a : aaa 
logging. It is estimated that the average age year ago, when hemlock log prices were so 4 a 
of commercial trees in the redwood forest is 800 low that logs could not be taken out, it put om aa 
years. It was suggested that study should be a tractor road into the timber to take out the “ey 
— by the me ge — to determine large fir selectively. oe 
what is a profitable plan for cutting lightly. so. pe ° ( 
_ That loggers are realizing more deeply the But Clear Cutting wed Fir Has Its Points 
importance of preventing fires, was brought George L. Drake, Simpson Logging Co., _ The 
out in the experience of the Hammond Lumber Shelton, raised some questions as to effect of into g! 
Co., Eureka, which has a very elaborate fire small fir operators attempting to follow the of log 
protection yom, During the past season it pag of West Fork Logging Co. What _ P! 
ad only two small fires which were big enough wo appen to the market if every operator — © 
to be listed as fires although they had approxi- went in for this production of large peeler logs? TROLLINS. San poser sctegy: -~ book, « 
mately 200 fires start. It was stated that this What would be the situation if the price of Pondosa, Ore.; Reaweos Greath oR 
company has over five miles of hose and eight hemlock logs again reached the point where Committee Chairman Cycle taken | 
pumpers. All its engineers are equipped with it was quite profitable to log them? Mr. The 
hose. The company prohibits smoking in the Drake said that it has not been demonstrated statements can all be substantiated by these fig- the ch 
woods during the fire hazard season. It main- that such a system as used by West Fork Log- ures from U. S. Forest Service, Bureau of the were 3 
tains men at vantage points supplied with spy ging Co. is practicable to a large part of the Census, and West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- Crui 
glasses. region. He also pointed out that some of the tion: » agg 
Finds Selection Pays in Fir Area finest stands’ of young growth timber in the DOUGLAS FIR REGION my @ 
; oot country are on old clear cuttings. pe one Cc 
Logging for continuous production in the p Fi ° Feet “on _ 
1 — was many by L. W. Schatz, of the resents Figures on Douglas Fir Forests timber stand ..............-0++- 546,047,640 — warsh 
est Fork Logging Co. He thought loggers A statement on logging for continuous pro- Douglas fir .................0... 371,771,000 Round 
should look around to see where selective log- duction. in the Douglas fir area was presented Anse peony ree norma 6,723,314 couvel 
Lumber production high 1929.... 10,115,828 Sur\ 
Lumber production low 1932..... 3,113,649 P. Mil 
Sustained yield—first rotation.... 6,855,000 side 
Potential annual growth over 16” Fork 
a ea eee 8,244,213 
Potential annual growth over 12” Rail 
CM oat a cet koLswwadsbwains 12,575,455 man, | 
Current annual growth over 16’ Co., ] 
4 A Ml ere eee ee 2,392,546 : 
Thousands 
of Cubic 
Feet 
Annual lumber production 1927- 
Bee. DUO. 5oc ce scree tinncecs 960,474 
Current annual growth over 4” 
D. L Ard ooo ee bahGie Marek + 4 ade 916,421 
Potential annual growth over 4” 
, G BC ess Cc ae tedoabese sau es 2,758,848 





To clarify the meaning of the above technical 
terms and figures used by the U. S. Forest 
Service and other West Coast forestry agencies 
in reports on the Douglas fir region, Mr. Tilton 
included an article, a few of the highlights of 
which are: 

1. “Sustained yield—first rotation” refers 
to the amount of timber that can be cut 
‘annually from PRESENT forests for 80 to 
100 years. 

2. “Current ‘annual growth over’ 16 in., 
D. B. H. (diameter breast high)” is a term 
that includes growth ONLY on lands logged 
or burned BEFORE 1890. It does not include 
growth in mature stands, which occupy 50 
percent of the area. Average Douglas firs 
take 50 years or more to grow to 16-inch 
diameter. 





3. “Potential annual growth over 16-inch R. 
D. B. H.” is a term that takes in ALL forest Cc 
land of the Douglas fir region, both cutover Tr 

and old forest. Foresters use the term in 
reference to the probable future annual crop Conk 
Fhoto by U. S. Forest Service of trees 16-inch or more in diameter, on the view: 
: . . P entire 29 million acres of the Douglas fir ’ 
pe rege on Green River of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash. Note the blocks, strips region, if 75 percent stocked. To illustrate, Tru 
—along streambeds—and clumps of seed trees left to provide for restocking the cut-over land with a typical Douglas fir acre, cleared and seeded Opers 
Douglas firs. Snags and logging slash are burned, leaving the land in seedbed condition. If fire is tay, should, 50 or 60 years from now, ot Patt 
kept out, within ¢ th b ° ° a total stand of 30,000 feet. Then the acre li 
Pp , en years the now bare seedbeds will be matted with young Douglas firs, grown from should yield 500 feet per year for 50 to 60 Mont 
seed blown off the blocks and strips of old trees left in logging. This species must have. clear land years. Fal 
for its naturally dense, even young growth. West Coast hemlock is the. only species of the region 4. “Potential annual growth over 12-inch, Chait 
that thrives in shade ' D. B. H.” would, on the same basis, increase ber C 
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the amount produced because it takes in 
smaller material. 

5. To sum up, most of our present YOUNG 
FOREST, being on land logged and restocked 
since 1910, is left out of calculations in terms 
of “current annual growth over 16-inch, 
D. B. H.,” and will be left out for twenty to 
thirty more years. 


Shows Truck Movie to 


At the Young Loggers’ dinner Wednesday 
night, the singing was lead by Roy Morse, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., ac- 
companied by Tony Lausmann, Portland, Ore., 
on the accordion. 

President Ryan introduced R. J. Filberg, Ca- 
nadian Western Lumber Co., Comox, B. C., 
who told briefly of changing methods of opera- 
tion in part of its timber holdings in British 
Columbia, where a few years ago it started 
truck logging in a rather large way. Operat- 
ing seasonally in the woods, this company 
planned to log from a certain area 500,000 feet 
a day. Its figures showed that truck trans- 
portation would give it more favorable costs. 
He gave details of methods and equipment, 
showing a comprehensive moving picture story 
of its truck logging operations. 


Groups Discuss Technical Data 


The Friday morning sessions were divided 
into groups, taking up the technical features 
of logging through open forum discussions. 
The principal object of these is to bring out 
data which may be used in the Logger’s Hand- 
book, of methods and equipment on the Pacific 
Coast, compilation of which has been under- 
taken by the Congress. 

The topics in these six group meetings, with 
the chairman and secretary presiding at each, 
were as follows: 

Cruising and Sketching—Chairman, Lloyd 
R. Crosby, Consolidated Timber Co., Portland, 
Ore. Secretary, J. Kenneth Pearce, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Camp Location and Construction—Chair- 
man, J. W. Forrester, Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Ore. Secretary, E. P. Burchett, 
Rounds-Burchett Logging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Surveying and Mapping—Chairman, Harold 
P. Miller, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Sea- 
side, Ore. Secretary, Lester Calder, West 
Fork Logging Co., Mineral, Wash. 

Railroad Location and Construction—Chair- 
man, E. P. Stamm, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Portland, Ore. Secretary, Robert P. 


"Young Loggers” 





R. J. FILBERG, 
Comox, B. C.; 
Truck Logging 


EMANUEL FRITZ, 
Discusses Continuous 
Operation in Redwood 


Conklin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
view, Wash. 

Truck Roads; Location, Construction and 
Operation—Chairman, Truman Collins, Grande 
Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, Ore. Secretary, 
Philip Neff, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Falling and Bucking; Mechanical Saws— 
Chairman, S. A. Stamm, Merrill & Ring Lum- 
ber Co., Pysht, Wash. Secretary, Axel Brand- 


Long- 


American fiumberman 


strom, Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station, Portland, Ore. 


Tell Experience With Power Falling 


For a number of years the members of the 
Logging Congress have been particularly in- 
terested in the development of power saws for 
falling and bucking in the woods. Considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
a group meeting on this subject presided over 
by S. Stamm, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., 
Pysht, Wes experience in the use of the 
Dow falling and bucking saw, which is manu- 
factured at Oakland, Calif., and has been used 
satisfactorily in a number of western pine op- 
erations, was discussed. 

British Columbia loggers, with the backing 
of the British Columbia Loggers Association, 
have made extensive investigations during the 
past year. The two logging concerns which 
have done most in this respect are Bloedel- 
Stewart & Welsh, of Vancouver, and Buck & 
Turner, at Nanaimo. The experimentation has 
been with use of a German manufactured prod- 
uct known as the Steihl saw. Buck 
said their experience has been that, with the 
same crews, the power saw gives double the 
output of hand falling. 


Tell of Experiments and Developments 


A statement written by Superintendent Jack 
Challender, of Bloedel-Stewart & Welsh, said 
in part: “We wanted to try out the most 
highly developed machine, so chose the Steihl 
saw, made in Germany, and put it into our 
woods to test under adverse conditions. The 
factory have made twenty-five improvements 
since we began using them. Bloedel-Stewart & 
Welsh now have 6 machines—4 standard ma- 
chines, one for a spare, and one special short- 
blade machine. They are producing 1,500 feet 
per man more than by hand falling. The chief 
problems are to get the initial cost, and the 
cost of the parts, reduced to a more reasonable 
basis. It is hoped that in a few years we will 
be falling and bucking 75 percent of our timber 
with power saws.” 

C. T. Thieswold of Hamburg, Germany, rep- 
resenting the Steihl Saw Co., in Vancouver, 
B. C., told of his company’s efforts in develop- 
ing saws to suit British Columbia timber. It 
is hoped that by putting the saw factory on 
mass production basis, price will be very mate- 
rially reduced. At the present time the price 
of the 60-inch saw, complete, in. Washington is 
$485. Spare parts will be carried in Seattle and 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Another power saw under discussion is the 
modification of the Vaughan saw, called the 
Lightweight Blue Streak, used in the redwood 
districts. Hugh Bowers told about it. 


Federal Aspects of Continuous Production 


On Friday afternoon the Logging Congress 
went back to the main theme: namely, “Logging 
for Continuous Production.” 

The subject was discussed by F. H. Brun- 
dage, U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore., who 
took up experiences on Ochoco forests. Federal 
aspects of the plan were discussed by C. J. 
Buck, . district forester, Portland, Ore., and 
W. H. Horning, O. & C. Grant Land Adminis- 
tration, Portland, Ore. “Mr. Buck started out 
with the statement that logging must be for 
profit; the foresters would do their part to 
provide the loggers with maps and data and 
co-operate in experimentation work. Mr. Horn- 
ing said that new legislation has already opened 


the way to improved logging management on 
O. & C. lands. 


Loggers Tell of Problems That Arise 


George L. Drake, Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash., praised the plan of this year’s 
Congress, which had taken one main topic and 
stuck to it. He gave a summary of discussions 
on logging for continuous production. In the 
western pine district, tree selection is being 
practised extensively. In the fir district, an 
alternative is clear cutting, followed by fire 
protection. Selective logging has been prac- 
tised since the early days, and in late years tree 
selection has become more popular, because 
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market conditions have made unprofitable the 
taking out of inferior species. With tree selec- 
tion, fire hazard is there just the same. W. H. 
Price, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. empha- 
sized the importance of analyzing the different 
units to determine what methods will apply to 
each. 

Tom Murray, president West Fork Logging 
Co., Tacoma, told how during the past year it 
has been logging on a selective basis, taking out 
the high grade fir and leaving the unprofitable 
hemlock on the ground. This operation had 
been discussed at the first day’s session by the 
company’s forester and its superintendent. Mr. 
Murray spoke about utilizing present heavy 
equipment in selective logging. Possibly hem- 
lock would be more valuable as a_ second 
growth than the fir, because of heavy demands 
for cellulose, he said. 


Tractor Has Made Selection Possible 


The Crown Willamette Paper Co. has prac- 
tised selective logging in the fir regions of 
Washington and Oregon for the past ten years. 
It has probably used tractors longer than any 
other important operator in the fir district and 
Ed Stamm, manager logging department, said 
use of tractors, and of bulldozers for building 
roads, has made selective logging possible. 
Clear cutting has been necessary on tracts 
which could be best logged that way. In tree 
selection, it has learned that the cutting must 
be very light, and roads must be built many 
years ahead. 

President Ryan introduced John Boettiger, 
publisher of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, who 
was accompanied by his wife. He said they 
had been thrilled with the discussion. He thinks 
the public has a great interest in maintenance 
of this great lumber industry. 


Fire Protection and Slash Disposal 


Discussion of fire nrotection was led by Or- 
ville R. Miller, Koster Products Co., Portland, 
Ore. Mr. Miller pointed out that in the earlier 
days the woods were not honeycombed with 
roads bringing in hunters, fishermen, etc. To- 
day continuous fire protection is the most im- 
portant factor. 

J. W. Ferguson, State forester, Salem, Ore., 
said the problem of logging for continuous 
operation depends upon the greater problem of 
how the growing forests are protected from fire. 
Tax systems and zoning are part of the answer. 
Removal of slash is necessary. 

T. S. Goodyear, Washington State forester, 
said the traveling public is the greatest risk 
and is responsible for 75 percent of forest fires. 
He asked the Congress to urge the Government 
to accept its responsibility and contribute 50 
percent of the cost of fire protection. Mr. Good- 
year ventured a personal statement to the effect 
that he was of the opinion that present selec- 
tive logging methods, more particularly with 
respect to slash disposal, are not the answer 
to perpetual operations. He claimed no one 
has yet solved the problem of slash disposal in 
selectively cut-over areas. 

Pete Terzick, associate editor Union Regis- 
ter, Seattle, pointed out that labor today is 
‘intensely interested in the maintenance of the 
industry, for the present woodsman is a home 
ownef. 

The Friday afternoon sessions were closed 
with the showing of a motion picture put on 
by the Washington State department of labor 
and industry, this being used in educating 
workmen to prevent accidents. 


All Agencies Urged to Co-operate 


The Pacific Logging Congress has always 
been conducted as an institute of higher learn- 
ing as to methods and equipment, but as a body 
it did pass three resolutions. The first and most 
important was its pledge to do its part in work- 
ing out a plan of continuous production: 

WHEREAS, The lumber industry of the 
West, as represented by the membership of 
the PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS, recog- 
nizes an unwritten obligation to the general 
welfare to leave its timber lands in good 
condition for regrowth, and thus contribute 


its share in a program for continuous timber 
production; and 


American fiumberman 


WHEREAS, The lumber industry recognizes 
the many problems involved, especially in the 
Douglas fir region, in the working out of a 
sound program for continuous production. 
As has been developed on the floor of this 
session of the Congress, they are such prob- 
lems as the widely varying topographic and 
soil conditions encountered in the Douglas 
fir region, which directly govern the type and 
limitations of equipment to be used in log- 
ging; the problem of stabilizing employment 
of woods labor; the silvicultural problems of 
securing the maximum growth on the land; 
the problem of wind-throw in partially cut 
stands; the ever-present and vital problem of 
fire, with new methods of cutting presenting 
new fire problems yet unsolved; the question 
of changes in forms of taxation necessary to 
make workable the holdings of timber lands 
for long-time management; the working out 
of equitable adjustments between timber 
lands held for recreation and timber lands 
necessary for sustained industrial communi- 
ties; and 


WHEREAS, All these problems call for sound 
and unemotional thinking, and full co-opera- 
tion between the lumber industry, Govern- 
mental agencies charged with the handling 
of public lands, and the general public, and 
the highly commendable objective of contin- 
uous production of forest resources is to be 
obtained, there must be effective co-operation 
and study by all parties concerned; the prob- 





W. G. TILTON, 
Forest Engineer, 


West Coast and 
Northwest Loggers 


CLYDE MARTIN, 
Logging Engineer, 


Western Pine 
Association 


lems involved being so complex that they 
can not be solved overnight nor by blanket 
rules, but must of necessity be worked out 
in the woods in a practical way that will 
best serve the future needs of communities 
concerned, as well as the nation; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress 
pledges its co-operation with governmental 
forest agencies, both state and federal, and 
with the general public, in the working out 
of the solution of the problems of continuous 
production. 


One other resolution urged all western States 
which have a law providing for the licensing 
of engineers to include logging engineers. The 
other asked Congress to appropriate $50,000 to 
carry offwork of the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Experiment Station. 

Gordon J. Manary, logging manager for the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., was elected 
president of the Congress for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Walter J. Ryan, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 

Since the Congress, the directors have met 
and decided that next year it will convene at 
Portland, Ore. 





SOUTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA still has consid- 
erable post and pile material available, accord- 
ing to a recent report issued by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station at New Orleans, 
which shows a table of pole and pile timber 
according to sizes and lengths possible to cut 
from the present stand. 
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Upholds Sustained-Yield Act 


OtympiA, WasH., Oct. 29.—A decision of 
vital importance to all Washington logging and 
lumber operators was handed down here Mon- 
day by the State supreme court, which upheld 
the so-called “sustained yield- forest” plan of 
the State legislature. In so doing, the court 
refused to order the State land commissioner 
to accept an application to place on sale a 40- 
acre tract of school land. The Act reserves 
from sale the State lands and timber in five 
townships specified, and declares the timber on 
these lands shall be sold under the sustained- 
yield plan. 





Named on Committee to Study 


Conservation in Logging 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 29.—Two prominent 
Tacoma lumbermen, L. T. Murray, president 
of West Fork Logging Co. and the West Fork 
Timber Co., and J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., are included as members of a committee 
to study ways and means whereby logging in 
this State can be brought in line with modern 
conservation methods, just named by Ben H. 
Kizer, of Spokane, chairman of the Washing- 
ton State Planning Council. The committee 
will work under the direction of the State 
Planning Council. Other members include 
Prof. W. H. Meyer, University of Washington 
college of forestry; Stephen N. Wyckoff, di- 
rector Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Ex- 
periment Station; David T. Mason, consulting 
forester and chairman advisory committee Pa- 
cific Northwest Forest Experiment Station; 
John Brooke Fink, director State department 
of conservation and development; McDonald S. 
Denman, Crown-Zellerbach Corp.; Frank S. 
Reed, Simpson Logging Co.; W. H. Tucker, of 
Aberdeen, and Ben H. Kizer, the latter two 
being members of the State Planning Council. 





Loggers Must Contribute to 
State's Occupational 


Disease Funds 


Orympia, WasH., Oct. 29.—The State de- 
partment of labor and industry this week was 
informed by the State attorney general’s of- 
fice that its action in insisting that the logging 
industry contribute to the department under the 
occupational disease provisions of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was_ proper. 
The ruling, which affects hundreds of logging 
operators in this State, was requested when 
counsel for the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ As- 
sociation asked the department to list the in- 
dustry as not coming under the Act, and to 
reimburse it for monies paid into the accident 
fund. 


‘What Trees Profitable to Log 
Told in Bulletin 


Dealing with the utilization of Idaho white 
pine, a bulletin issued by the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest & Range Experiment Station, 
entitled “Results and Application of a Logging 
and Milling Study in the Western White Pine 
Type of Northern Idaho,” under the authorship 
of E. F. Rapraeger, shows the amount and kind 
of lumber yielded by pines of different size and 
grade, and the cost of producing this lumber. 
Co-operating in the field work and publication 
of results were the Western Pine Association, 
the State Forester of Idaho, and the School of 
Forestry of the University of Idaho. 

Data included in the bulletin show which trees 
are profitable to log and mill, and which involve 
a loss. Results of the study will, it is believed, 
lead to better utilization of forest products in 
the Idaho white pine region, and to advanced 
forest practice. 

Copies of the bulletin can be obtained free by 
writing the Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 
& Range Experiment Station, Missoula, Mont. 
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Florida Dealers Voice Support }Sy-Ws ia ie 


American fiumbherman 


for a Stronger Association 


OrLANDO, Fia., Nov. 1.—Whatever thought 
there might have been that the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association might fold up was cer- 
tainly dissipated at the eighteenth semi- -annual 
convention here,—Oct. 21. More than 200 sin- 
cere members ‘and other supporters through 
their attendance let it be known that President 
Asher Culp, Tampa, need not fear for the 
future, and several got on their feet to offer 
assurance of support and suggest quick-way 
means of securing members and funds to effec- 
tively carry on. 

“Al” Combs, of Gainesville, made the star 
association talk, reviewing values, services and 
accomplishments of the Florida organization 
since he became active as a member in 1925. 
He would not let the session adjourn until “we 
decide what we are going to do about it.” It 
was voted to support the officers in plans to 
bring the association back to the vigor and 
strength of other days. Mr. Combs and others 
paid tribute to the efficient work of the acting 
secretary, Mrs. Marie M. Bennett, who has 
kept the wheels rolling since there became a 
vacancy in the secretary-managership some 
months ago. 

Other than the question of a strong associa- 
tion, the matter of taxes held the greatest at- 
tention. A pleasing statement by Harold Colee, 
president State Chamber of Commerce, was 
that “Florida has no sales tax.” This came 
with a verbal listing of advantages enjoyed in 
Florida by reason of there being no income 
tax, no inheritance tax, other than that forced 
by Federal laws. He paid a compliment to the 
sensible methods of the American Federation 
of Labor and its subsidiary, the Florida State 
Federation. As a result there is unity between 
capital and labor in Florida, he said. Mr. 
Colee’s subject was “Business Problems for 
1939.” 

United States Senator Charles O. Andrews 
was introduced and in his remarks indicated 
that freight rate discriminations were largely 
responsible for the South being the nation’s No. 
1 economic problem; also, that dictators would 
pass out when the people get all the facts, as 
they are on the way to get in Europe, the re- 
sult of the too near approach to war. 

James F. Mack, of Hollywood, led a discus- 


Southern Reactions 


“The larger sawmill operators of the South 
will not be greatly affected by the new Federal 
wage-hour law and will continue their business 
normally,” according to Earl McGowin, of the 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 

Mr. McGowin’s comment came on the heels 
of the announcement that two South Alabama 
sawmills had already closed down, and another 
was shutting shop, because the operators felt 
that they couldn’t meet the Government’s de- 
mand for a 25-cent an hour pay rate for em- 
ployees working in interstate business. 


At Century, Fla., the Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
0, one of the largest firms in Florida, an- 
nounced that it had already been paying 26 cents 
an hour to its workers and saw no reason for 
Increased costs or a shutdown. 


The T. R. Miller Mill. Co., at Brewton, Ala., 
announced the law will not change the present 
general setup, as preparations had been under 
way at the company’s plants some time to meet 
the Act’s provisions. Through a gradual ad- 
justment of the working hours and the wage 
scale during the past several months, the Miller 
company has already arranged its operations 
and only in a few minor instances will further 
changes be necessary. 


sion of Mr. Colee’s address which soon shifted 
to much earnest talk in support of recreating 
a strong association of florida dealers. 

Jack Carr, of Tampa, a humorist who never 
grows stale, kept everybody laughing while get- 
ting over the importance of “Putting Person- 
ality into Business.” 

After luncheon, tables of astounding figures 
on State taxes, and facts on the astounding tax 
situations generally, were given by R. L. New- 
man, Tampa, who spoke on the necessity of 
business men doing something about the heavy 
tax burden. Total State receipts from all 
sources in 1937, taken from the comptroller’s 
report, were $49,850,579.80. He estimated that 
those who pay taxes in Florida-are burdened 
40 percent excessively by reason of some per- 
sonal and real property escaping taxes. 

Plans and suggestions for closer co-operation 
between dealers and architects were presented 
by W. Kenneth Miller, Orlando. Architects, he 
said, must work with dealers in making plans 
for the creation of homes within the means of 
the people. 

Interest in the situation of the association was 
shown by the large attendance of officers and 
directors, all being present except four of the 
fifteen directors. The six officers and three as- 
sociate directors were on hand constituted 100 
percent for this group. Four of ten living past 
presidents were registered. 

Among those who spoke in favor of putting 
the association back to its full efficiency and 
large membership were past President Robert 
S. Bechtelheimer, Dade City; Marcy Mason, 
Jacksonville; W. E. Mack, Jacksonville; W. H. 
Wilson, Tallahassee; Paul Osteen, Fort Pierce; 
Walter Simmons, Jacksonville; Frank Traynor, 
associate member, Tampa. FE. J. Maugans, 
Leesburg, treasurer, urged particular attention 
to the small dealer. 

The directors, meeting immediately after ad- 
journment of the semi-annual, decided to hold 
a quarterly meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 3, at which 
time the appointment of a new secretary will 
be considered. “We feel sure,” said President 
Culp, “that in that meeting we will show 
strength sufficient to bring the association to a 
high state of efficiency.” The annual meeting 
will be held as usual in March at Orlando. 


to Wage-Hour Law 


J. B. Swift, of the Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., 
Atmore, Ala., estimated the increased produc- 
tion cost of lumber at about $3 a thousand feet. 
This is compared with estimates of up to $10 
a thousand increase made by smaller operators. 

In Mobile, the S. B. Adams Lumber Co. closed 
down with the new law partly blamed for the 
move, and the Mobile River Saw Mill Co. was 
to cease operations because of the law, Lee 
Robinson, its president, said. The company 
employs about 500 men. 

A Macon, Ga., newspaper said eperators there 
agreed there would have to be an increase of 
$3 or $4 a thousand if they are to keep going. 

Executives of the Southern Pine Association 
in New Orleans said they were not advised of 
“std shutdowns specifically because of the new 
aw. 

Newspaper reports of mill shutdowns in the 
South include: Northern Ohio Lumber Co., 
Parkin, Ark.; Erskine Williams Lumber Co., 
Madison, Ark.; Luther Wallin Mills at Earle, 
Ark., and Columbus, Miss.; F. T. Dooley Lum- 
ber Co., (Inc.) Brinkley, Ark.; Turman Lum- 
ber Co., Edison, Ga.; Tolleson Lumber Co., 
Perry, Ga.; : Jeffreys- McElrath Manufacturing 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Mason Lumber Co., Madi- 
son, Ga. 
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Sallis Lumber has well won its good reputa- 


tion. It gives satisfaction because it is super- 
quality lumber of precision manufacture, 
carefully graded, properly handled through 
all processes of production. We are well 
equipped to supply your needs in 


Yard and Shed Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, 
Casing, Base. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried items Lig- 
nasan-treated. We will greatly appreciate 
your inquiries and orders. 

Annual Capacity 35,000,000 feet. 

1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 


NS 
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ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 





{YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 


HOTEL BENSON 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 
PORTLAND 
OREGON'S 


Distinctive Hotel 
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Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All 
bath. 


rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing Directors 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


Nov. 10—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Kirksville, Mo. Annual, 


Nov. 14-18—United States Building and Loan 
League, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 


Nov. 14-19—Slash Pine Forest and Farm Festival 
of the Southeastern States, affiliated with Slash 
Pine Forestry Association, Lake City, Fla. Meet- 
ing and exhibits of forestry and forest products. 


Nov. 15-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
American (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semi-annual. 


Nov. 16-17—Purchasing Agents’ Association of Chi- 
cago, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Tenth annual 
Products’ Exposition. 


Nov. 17-18—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(inc.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 


Nov. 18—Washington State Forestry Conference, 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle. Annual. 


Dec. 5-9—National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. Annual meeting of the Congress of 
American Industry. 


Dec. 7-9—Carolina Lumber and Building Supply 
Association, Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. 
Annual. 


Dec. 10—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry and Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting and 
Forest Policy Conference of Private and Offi- 
cial Pacific Coast Agencies. 


Jan, 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 

Jan. 11—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 11-18—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 17-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, New York City. Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 38—Michigan Association of Retail] 
Lumber Dealers, Pantlind Hotel and Municipa] 
Auditorium, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 


Material Dealers, Des Moines, Iowa. Annua] 
convention and merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-9—lIllinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Feb. 8-10—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
a William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Annual. 


10—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Nashville. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Assgo- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Annual, 


Feb. 16-17—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Place of meeting to be announced later. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Omaha. Annual. 


March 17—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando. Annual. 


April 10-13—Lumbermen’s Association 


of Texas, 
Beaumont, Tex. Annual. 





Washington State Forestry Confer- 
ence to Be Held Nov. 18 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 1.—The seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Washington State For- 
estry Conference will be held at the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, Friday, Nov. 18. With 
the co-operation of all conservation associations 
the conference will spend a busy day hearing 
reports and speeches from leading conserva- 
tionists. Hugo Winkenwerder, president of the 
conference, will preside. Mr. Winkenwerder 
has sent letters to all chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations in the State, urg- 
ing that official representatives be sent to the 
meeting in order that their advice may be added 
to the work of the conference in its efforts to 
place timber resources on a permanent basis. 





Five Hardwood Associations to 
Confer on Paneling Standardization 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 1.—Representatives 
of various marketing organizations in the hard- 
wood trade have been invited here Nov. 17 by 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) 
for a general conference to develop standard- 
ized stock production plans for hardwood 
paneling. Organizations invited have been the 

. S. Bureau of Standards; the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.) ; 
the Dimension Manufacturers Association, and 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

The conference will antedate by a day the 
annual meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), which is scheduled for 
Nov. 18 at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, which 
will also be the meeting place for the paneling 
conference. 

Appalachian hardwood manufacturers are 
sanguine that designs for standardized hard- 
wood paneling will be adopted. Two previous 
conferences on this subject were held in July 
and September at Chicago, and those interested 
assert that they believe they have reached a 
point where their designs will be satisfactory 
to manufacturers of hardwoods from virtually 
all districts to be represented in the confer- 
ence, 

It is explained that if the manufacturers 
will approve the paneling designs, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards agree to publish 
them, manufacturers will be enabled to pro- 
duce identical paneling so that the products 
of various mills may be used interchangeably. 

J. W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, will 
be chairman of the conference, and Louis J. 
Bosse, manager of the Dimension Manufac- 
turers’ Association, its secretary. Standardiza- 
tion of Appalachian hardwood paneling has 


been the ambition of H. E, Everley, manager 
of the trade extension department of Appala- 
chian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), and an 
article by him stating the progress made, 
appeared in the Oct. 22 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMERMAN, pages 22-33 and 69. 


Bright Future for Paint Consumption 
Is Visioned 


Atiantic City, N. J., Nov. 1—Home lum- 
ber of the future will be moisture-proofed and 
rot-proofed, and covered with paint that will 
“form a reasonable drying film in 10 to 20 
minutes,” it was predicted by Ernest T. Trigg 
of Philadelphia and Washington, president of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation, in addressing that group’s golden jubi- 
lee convention held at the Hotel Ambassador 
here Oct. 26 to 28. 

More than 1,000 attended, including repre- 
sentatives of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs, the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America and the 
National Paint Salesmen’s Association. 

The future type of lumber treatment which 


he envisioned, Trigg said, “would make paint- 
ing safer in damp periods, eliminate seasonal 
fluctuations, stabilize the industry, make more 
work and increase our sales.” 

Besides foreseeing lumber treatment ad- 
vances, Mr. Trigg declared: “There is a tre- 
mendous field also for paint on brick structures, 
keeping out moisture and summer heat and 
improving appearance and light. This may 
double the consumption of house paint.” 


Hardwood Groups and Guests in 
Wage-Hour Discussion 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 1—Approximately 100 
lumber manufacturers, including members of 
the Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, the Carolina-Virginia Hardwood Club 
and the Southern Pine Association, attended a 
called meeting, here, Oct. 18, to question asso- 
ciation officials concerning provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law and to discuss plans for 
meeting its requirements. 

Originally called as a joint meeting of the 
hardwood groups, the scope of the meeting was 
extended with the assistance of A. S. Boisfon- 
taine and W. D. Parlour of the SPA. G. E. 





NEW MILL IMPROVES PRODUCTION QUALITY 





J. L. Bagley, Rusk, Tex., recently installed a Cunningham A-No. | boss dog portable mill 
and is cutting 18,000 ft. of lumber per day. According to Mr. Bagley, the mill shown above 
is “a big mill ‘shrunk up,’ and | find that the quality of lumber cut is an improvement of 


25 percent over another type of mill which we were using.” 


The pinions on the mill, a 


product of the Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, La., are machine-cut steel with 
springs built inside to keep the forward slack out of the knees. The mill has a double-acting 
set works, extra long sleeved roller bearings and heavy duty trucks with planed v and flat t 


railroad steel. 


For hardwoods the mill is equipped with a solid knee with duplex dogs 
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Reynolds, Reynolds Brothers Lumber Co., Al- 
bany, Ga., a past president of the Southeastern 
group and first vice president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, presided over 
the meeting. The two hardwood clubs had a 
representative group present, headed by H. A. 
J. Evans, Dixie Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
president of the Southeastern club, and V. A. 
Miller, Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
and T. J. Wright, Jr., president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Carolina-Virginia club. 

Due to the fact that there will be so many 
individual problems arising from the new wage- 
hour control, the SPA officials announced the 
re-appointment of J. S. Farish at Jacksonville, 
Fla., to serve in an advisory capacity to opera- 
tors in the Southeast. 

Mr. Boisfontaine urged that individual at- 
titude toward the Act be put aside; that no at- 
tempt be made to evade the restrictions. Chair- 
man Reynolds expressed the belief that the 
greatest good will come from reduction in the 
number of hours which mills operate. “Our 
question is not a question of labor so much as 
one of production. We won’t admit over pro- 
duction, but it’s true.” 

One common problem is that of fixing a rea- 
sonable cost for facilities which are provided 
in lieu of wages. For example, housing, lights 
etc. Many of the mills use old systems and are 
now bringing records and methods up-to-date so 
as to be able to furnish accurate information 
on costs. 


—— ae 


Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers to Meet Nov. 17-18 


CINCINNATI, Ono, Nov. 2.—The annual 
meeting of Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.) will be held at the Hotel Gibson, 
this city, on Nov. 17 and 18. The meeting on 
Nov. 17 will be devoted to preparing standards 
for the new paneling. Representatives of all 
interested associations and lumber manufac- 
turers have been invited. 





Discuss National Housing Act 
and Lumber Trucking 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 1.—The Niagara 
Peninsula Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
held a meeting Oct. 24 at the Leonard Hotel, 
St. Catharines. The meeting was opened with 
a presentation of the moving picture film, “The 
Home of the Wooden Soldiers,” put on by 
M. M. Walker, eastern field engineer for the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, B. C. Division. 
The main subjects discussed by the speakers 
were the National Housing Act and the com- 
petition of truckload lumber delivered direct 
from northern Ontario mills to jobs in south- 
ern Ontario. Next meeting of the association 
will be held in Welland, Ont., on Dec. 5. 


Organize to Fight Blister Rust 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 29.—The fight which 
the Timber Products Bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce has been carrying on 
for the last eight years or more, for the con- 
trol of white pine blister rust, is to be taken 
up by a new and more powerful organization, 
it was announced here last Monday. This or- 
ganization is to be known as the Western 
Conference for White Pine Blister Rust Con- 
trol, and will seek to co-ordinate and concen- 
trate efforts and strength in the five States of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, looking toward the control of the disease 
in the white pine forests of those States. Head- 
quarters will be in Spokane. New officers are: 
Laurence R. Hamblen, president Spokane park 
board, president; Joel Ferris, vice president 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., treasurer, and 
E. R. Edgerton, chairman Timber Products 
Bureau of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
executive secretary. Vice presidents are: Dean 
Hugo Winkenwerder, University of Washing- 
ton school of forestry; Dean D. S. Jeffers, Uni- 
versity of Idaho school of forestry; and Dean 
Thomas C. Spaulding, University of Montana 
school of forestry. There will also be vice 
presidents from California and Oregon. 

At a hearing before the Federal bureau of 
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the budget at Washington, D. C., Mr. Edger- 
ton represented the newly organized Western 
Conference, the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club and the North 
Idaho Forestry Association in seeking appro- 
priations. A similar request was made by 
Capt. John B. Woods, forester National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on behalf of 
Western Pine Association, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and by Rutledge Parker, 
president Association of State Foresters. Mr. 
Edgerton in presenting his case said in part: 
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“In reality this request is not for more money. 
It is simply that ‘the money be expended more 
efficiently and more immediately when it will 
do the most good: The funds requested are $2 
million in 1939, in 1940 and in 1941, $1%4 mil- 
lion in 1942 and in 1943, and a sixth-year ap- 
propriation to bring the total to $10,397,000. 
On a similar basis, $3,320,000 is asked for Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. The Government is al- 
ready committed to the task of saving white 
pine from blister rust. It has done a good job 
so far—but too slowly.” 


West Side Hardwood’s 15th Anniversary 


Pine Buiurr, ArK., Nov. 1.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club fittingly observed its fifteenth 
anniversary, here, Oct. 20, with a squirrel din- 
ner which was followed by the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The nominating 
committee, composed of Carl L. White, chair- 
man, S. A. Williams and A. G. Wheeler, of- 
fered the following slate which was unani- 
mously approved: 


President—John T. Erwin, Crossett Lumber 
Co., Crossett, Ark. 

Vice President—G. C. Morgan, 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. 


Directors—J. E. Townsend, Townsend Bros., 
Stuttgart, Ark.; S. A. Williams, Fordyce, Ark.; 
A. G. Wheeler, Wheeler Lumber Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


Treasurer—P. E. Nichols, Nichols Lumber 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. (Re-elected.) 

Secretary—O. S. Robinson, O. S. Robinson 
Lumber Co., Camden, Ark. (Re-elected.) 


Bradley 


G. C. Morgan, newly elected vice president, 
presided at the meeting in the absence of Presi- 
dent Erwin. Ralph E. Hill of the National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and Ed. 


R. Linn, Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
were the principal speakers. 

Statistics, prepared by Secretary Robinson, 
for twenty-two mills showed a total of 6,400 M 
Ft. of 4/4 green flooring oak; 3,934 M Ft. dry, 
with orders at 2,784 M Ft. Orders for other 
hardwoods 5,355 M Ft.; logs 4,860, with 51,493 
M Ft. total green and dry lumber on hand. 
There ‘was a total of 2,145,000 feet of flooring 
oak sold by the club’s member mills during 
October. This item has been moving freely and 
is scarce, while 4/4 No. 1 common sap gum 
continue to be the bugaboo of the industry in 
this territory. Large quantities have been sold 
recently but the price has remained down. It 
is thought that the wage-hour restrictions will 
bring this up. Pine prices are reported $3 to 
$5 per thousand higher overnight. The cut-up 
plants are running overtime and the furniture 
factories are top heavy with business. Mills 
closed down awaiting the Wage-Hour Act are 
mostly small mills and their re-opening plans 
are unknown. 

J. P. Wilhelm of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
Boston and New York City, told of condi- 
tions in the east. The next meeting of the club 
will be held Nov. 17, at Pine Bluff. 

















Mixed Car 
Shipments of 
Frames and 
Quality 

White Pine 
Sugar Pine 
and Ponderosa 
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Frames That Keep Their Quality 
Through Years and Years of Service 


Give Bradley-Miller Frames a chance to prove their superi- 
ority. Give your customer extra value. 
and profit increase that these frames build for you. 
of Genuine White Pine, they have all the refinements of 
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Pine Lumber 







Let us Quote. White Pine. 


Pine Frames in same manufacture and grade as the Genuine 










Enjoy the trade 
Made 


manufacture. We also furnish Ponderosa 


, BRADLEY - MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAR 























WHO ELSE MANUFACTURES AN ASSORTMENT LIKE THIS? 
On cireular and band mills operated by us, we 
manufacture Northern Birch, Maple, Beech, Ash 
and Basswood; West Virginia Oak, Poplar and 
Chestnut; Virginia and N. C. Yellow Pine; Mexi- 
can Mahogany, Walnut, Northern White Pine and 
Hemlock; Cayuta Brand flooring. Complete plan- 
ing mill and dry kiln facilities. 


CoTTON HANLON 


ODESSA , N-Y. 






















age 10” wide. 


Red Oak 8” & wdr., 


SPECIAL ITEMS 

Two cars 21/4 FAS Northern Hard Maple, aver- 
One car 8/4 FAS Northern Hard 
Maple 12” & wdr. 50 M ft. 4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. 
Basswood; 50 M. ft. 4/4 Com. & Sel. Appalachian 
12’ & longer. 
25/32x2Y% Cayuta Brand log run mixed Hard- 
wood flooring, all at special prices. 





Two cars 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Memphis Lumbermen See Upward 
Prices Necessary 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 1.—Memphis lum- 
bermen, with hardly an exception, believe that 
operation of the Wage-Hour Law will increase 
cost of production of hardwoods substantially 
and are giving close attention to their expense 
sheets. While many of them recognize the law 
as a blessing in disguise, in that it will force 
many operators to reduce their running time, 
they fear that the added cost of manufacturing 
will drive them from the industry. At the 
semi-monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club Oct. 27, T. E. Sledge, president of the 
T. E. Sledge Lumber Co., warned the members 
that they were on their way to business suicide 
unless they increased their prices substantially 
and at once. 

“Here are the facts,” Mr. Sledge said, “I 
have had certified public accountants go over 
our records for August, September and the 
first part of October, and we have learned 
that compliance with the Act will increase 
the cost of manufacturing lumber at the mill 
$3 per M feet. That does not include the 
increased cost of logging and transporting. 
That increase will be $2, bringing the total 
increase up to $5 per thousand feet. I know 





Big Money 
for Dealers 


Old roofs, new roofs all need 
Abesto. For Roofing, Re-Roofing, 
Damp Proofing, Abesto is unex- 
celled. Replacing the old hot mop 
method, it gives a_longer-lasting 
job at lower cost. Securely seals 
all holes and cracks. One coat 
adds years of service to an old 
roof. Applied cold, it needs no 
hot kettle or other special equip- 
ment. Here’s a fast-seller that 
brings good profits to retail lum- 
bermen. NOW is the time to 
start. Get Abesto in stock. Free 
demonstration lands sales for you. 
TODAY, write for literature and 
FREE sange of Abesto. No obli- 
gations. rite now. 


ABESTO MFG. CO., 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 





Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











FROM THE BARN DOOR HANGER 
TO THE TINY CABINET HINGE 


Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and 
priced for the satisfaction of you and your 
customers, and advertised so it will sell easily 
and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the 
line. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 








that you cannot jump the price of your prod- 
uct $5 but you had better start your prices 
upward while the trend is upward.” 

Kerry L. Emmons, president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Hardwood Co., declared that “it 
is a sin for a consuming industry to buy 
sap gum at $15, $16 and $17 and oak for $47 
and $48, while we’re taking a loss of $5 at 
the mill. I hope,” he continued, “that the Act 
will stop this practice and make better opera- 
tors and better merchants of us.” 

Mark H. Brown, former Memphis lumber- 
mand and now head of the M. H. Brown Lum- 
ber Co. of Lake Providence, La., said that 
“the law would probably put a number of 
Louisiana mills out of business. A number of 
mills were already down.” 

Ralph E. Hill, secretary-manager of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, discussed the law in detail. Mr. 
Hill said that 50,000 questions had been put 
up to Administrator Elmer Andrews. “My 
advice to you,” he said, “is to read the law 
and try to observe it so that when the gov- 
ernment’s inspectors come into your plant 
you can show them that there have been no 
wilful violations.” 

Mr. Hill painted a bright picture of the 
near future of the lumber industry. “The 
pine barometer is going through the top,” 
he said. “Far more residential work is under 
way or projected at this time this year than 
last year. 300,000 new homes are under way 
or to be built. They will cost $1,260,000,000. 
FHA selected mortgages are being approved 
at the rate of $22,000,000 a week.” 


The club elected W. D. Humphrey, superin- 
tendent and buyer for the Wood Preserving 
Corp. and O. L. Miller of the Memphis Lum- 
berman and Woodworker to membership. 
Resolutions of sorrow at the death of O. L. 
Massey were adopted. The club announced a 
Halloween Party for the night of November 3. 
On that date the Southern Hardwood Industry 
Committee will hold its initial meeting for 
organization at the Peabody. The committee 
is composed of fourteen members from all 
parts of the South. It’s purpose is to represent 
the industry in handling matters concerning 
wages and hours with the Administrator. 


Dutch Supper for Lumbermen's 
Club of New Orleans 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 1.—More than 70 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club of New 
Orleans attended a Dutch supper staged at the 
Union Brewery in lieu of the regular business 
meeting on October 26. Entertainment was 
furnished in addition to excellent refreshments. 
The event was staged under the auspices of the 
lumber exporter members of the club, with F. 
R. Ribbeck, of Lamson Lumber Co., as chair- 
man. The previous meeting was held with the 
commission men as hosts and it is thought 
the retailers will serve for the next event. 


Lumberwoman's Club Opens Its 
Fall Activities 


WortTHINGTON, OnI0, Nov. 1—Here’s how 
a live “lumberwoman’s” club manages its in- 
teresting activities, as told to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Mrs. Howard Potter, wife of 
a well known retailer, 

“We are a local organization of about 70 
ladies, composed of women who have any 
member of their family connected with the 
lumber business, or with any allied industry 
in District No. 8. There are other clubs in 
this State, and all our members of the State 
organization meet together at our annual meet- 
ing at the State convention. 

“The object of the club is promotion of 
social contacts among the women folk of lum- 
bermen, and those in allied industries. We also 
do some charitable work. 

“We have hostesses appointed to plan the 
program and entertain each month; some- 
times with card games, plays, lectures, book 
reviews and usually some music. We always 
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have a luncheon, followed by the program. 

“Our first fall meeting was held at the New 
England Inn in Worthington, on Oct. 3. After 
the luncheon we had vocal solos, followed by 
a book review of ‘The Yearling.’” 





Camera Proof Saves $400 
Worth of Ties 


Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 1.—One swallow 
doesn’t make a summer nor do a few under- 
specification ties offer sufficient cause for the 
rejection of two carload shipments. However, 
it took a candid camera, in the hands of an em- 
ployee of the Des Moines Railway, to bring back 
proof that an Iowa wholesale lumberman had 
furnished ties meeting the specifications of the 
original order. 

Early this year, the railroad company ordered 
a car of live, peeled white cedar ties, 8 ft. long, 
6 inches thick, with a 4 to 5-inch face at rail 
bearing near small end of the tie; order to con- 
sist of 95 percent hewn and 5 percent sawed. 
The section foreman at the point where the de- 
livery of the car was made reported the ship- 
ment was not up to specifications. A complaint 


Candid camera, with aid of rule, proved these ties 
met specifications and saved shipper approximately 
$400. This method is somewhat of a new wrinkle 
to settle lumber disputes, but it worked out to the 
advantage of buyer and shipper 


was lodged with the shipper. In May another 
car was delivered. The section foreman again 
reported the shipment not up to specifications. 

Not satisfied with the foreman’s report, G. R. 
Brown, purchasing agent for the railroad com- 
pany, sent Rolly D. Kimmel out to investigate. 
His equipment included a candid camera and a 
one-foot, folding Lufkin wide-end rule. Mr. 
Kimmel soon proved to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned that the two cars of ties met 
all specifications, according to the original 
order, with only eight ties in the entire two car- 
loads falling under specifications. 

Now both the Des Moines Railway officials 
and the wholesale lumber company are con- 
vinced, since the candid camera and the rule 
do not lie, and the camera method has been 
found to be a convenient and sure way to settle 
disputes. In this case, the buyer was satisfied 
and the seller saved the cost of replacing the 
shipment or taking a loss on it. 





Hymeneal 


GARRETT - WRIGHT — Miss Marguerite 
Wright, Des Moines, Iowa, and Paul D. Gar- 
rett, Omaha, Neb., were married Oct. 29, in 
the Grant Park Church of Christ, Des Moines. 
They will make their home at Omaha where 
Mr. Garrett is connected with the Sloan- 
Pierce Lumber Co. 


LINDSAY-KASPPR— Miss Margaret Kas- 
per, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Kasper, 
Clintonville, Wis., and Kneale Lindsay, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Lindsay, Manawa, Wis., 
were married Oct. 29, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon at Trinity Lutheran Church, Nichol- 
son, Wis. The bride is a graduate of the 
Oshkosh State Teachers College and_ the 
Vogue Art School, Chicago. Mr. Lindsay, 
whose father is secretary of the Little Wolf 
River Lumber Co., Manawa, is also connected 
with the company. The’young couple will 
make their home in Manawa following a trip 
through the South. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE WORK: 

29 yards gravel, walls and floors 

6 yards sand, mason and plaster work 
145 sacks cement 


DRAINAGE: 

200 ft. 4-in. sewer tile 
8 4-in. sewer fittings 

1 4-in. serew plug 

150 ft. 4-in. drain tile 


PLUMBING: 

| bathtub complete 

|. stool complete 

{ lavatory complete 

| kitchen sink complete 

1 hot water tank complete 

| hot water heater complete 


BRICKWORK: 

2500 common brick 

500 face brick 

24 sacks prepared mortar 
28 lin. ft. 8x8 flue liner 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 
3 pes. 6x6—7 posts 

6 pes. 2x!0—I6 girder 

54 pes. 2x10—12 floor joist 

15 pes. 2x10—16 plates and sills 
20 pes. 1x4—14 bridging 

3000 ft. x10 subfloor and boxing 
50 pes. 2x4—14 plates 

300 pes. 2x4—8 studs and coal bin 
36 pes. 2x6—16 rafters 

20 pes. 2x6—14, rafters 

1400 ft. 1x8 sheathing 

13 squares shingles 

33 lin. ft. valley _ 

13 squares 15-Ib. felt 

28 pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist 

32 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 

20 pes. 2x4—16 misc. framing 
200 ft. 1x10 kitchen cabinet material 
96 ft. 1x10 closet shelving 

15 squares sidewall shingles 

15 squares 15 Ib. felt, wall 
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170 lin. ft. 1x8 frieze, cornice 

80 lin. ft. 1x4 plancier, cornice 
80 lin. ft. 1x6 fascia, cornice 

80 lin. ft. 1-in. cove mold. cornice 
80 lin. ft. 32-in. crown mold, cornice 
900 ft. {x10 attic floor 

5500 std. lath 

2 sheets metal lath 

180 ft. metal corner bead 

38 sacks h.f. plaster 

| sack Keene cement 

6 sacks finish lime 

1200 ft. {2—15 flooring 

4 pes. 2x12—14 stair jacks 

7 pes. 1'Y¥e—12 12 stepping 

7 pes. 1x8—12 risers 
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2 pes. 1x10—14 skirt board 

350 lin. ft. 6-in. base 

350 lin. ft. base shoe 

225 cu. ft. loose insulation, ceiling 


DOORS AND WINDOWS: 


5 basement window frames 10x1i2 3 Its. 

5 basement windows (0x12 3 Its. 

| coal chute door 

| circle top door frame 3/0x6/8—134 rab. 

| circle top door frame 3/0x6/8—134 gl. DS 
1 side door trim, circle top 

| outside door frame, rab. 136, 2/8x6/8 

| outside door { It. DS, 136, 2/8x6/8 

| side door trim 2/8x6/8 
7 inside door jambs, 54-in. 2/8x6/8 
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ROOM 
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7 inside doors 1% 2 pan. 2/8x6/8 

14 sides door trim 2/8x6/8 

| inside door jamb, 3'/4-in. 2/0x6/8 

| inside door jamb 5'% in. 2/0x6/8 

2 inside doors 13g-in. 2 pan. 2/0x6/8 

4 sides door trim 2/0x6/8 

3 single window frames, 2 It. ck. rl. 24x24 
4 mull. window frames, 2 It. ck. rl. 24x24 
2 single window frames 2 It. ck. rl. 24x20 
1 single window frame 2 It. ck. rl. 24x16 
2 single window frames.2 It. ck. rl. 20x16 


7 windows 24x24 2 It. ck. rl. 13¢-in. SS top 
div. 3W2H 

2 windows 24x20 2 It. ck. rl. 13¢-in. SS top 
div. 3W2H 

1 window 24x16 2 It. ck.rl.13¢-in. SS top 
div. 3W2H 
windows 20x16 2 It. ck. rl. 13¢-in. SS top 
div. 3W2H 


3 sides window trim sgl. 24x24 
4 sides window trim mull. 24x24 
1 side window trim sql. 24x16 

2 sides window trim sal. 20x16 


HARDWARE: 


260 Ibs. sash weights 

2 hanks sash cord 

10 sash locks 

20 sash lifts 

10 inside lock sets. mortise 

| front door lock set 

| front door knocker 

10 prs. 3/%2x3/2—half srf. butts 
iY pr. 4x4 full butts 

1 medicine cabinet 

1 linen cabinet complete 

1 complete set kitchen cabinet with hardware 
500 Ibs. mixed nails 

1 gross mixed screws 

24 Yox6 bolts 

3 34x6 pins 

74 lin. ft. qutter 

5 down spouts and fittings 

1 8x10 cleanout door 

1 6-in. flue thimble 


HEATING: 
| hot air heating unit complete 
Painting and Wiring by owner 











Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 226 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


626 sq. ft. concrete footings and walls 
117 sq. ft. brick fireplace and base 

15 lin. ft. double brick flue, plastered 
| coment chimney cap 

43 sq. ft. cement stoop flooring 

12 lin. ft. cement steps 

784 sq. ft. cement basement floor 4-in. 
330 sq. yds. lath and plaster 

12 sq. yds. coment plaster 

2 cast Iron cleanout doors 

| cast Iron coal chute 

! cast Iron ash dump, fireplace 

74 ft. 4Y2-In. hanging gutter 

58 ft. 3-In. sq. down spout 

37 ft. ridge roll 

14 ft. 10-In. flashing 

28 ft. valley tin 


ROUGH LUMBER 


3 posts 8x8—8 

260 lin, ft. 2x8 sills and girders 
28 pes. 2x10—I6 joist 

28 pes. 2x10—14 joist 

13 pes. 2x10—8 Joist 

2 pes. 2x10—I4 stair horses 
28 pes. 2x6—i6 celling Joist 
28 pos. 2x6—14 ceiling Jolst 
14 pes. 2x6—8 ceiling Joist 
30 pes. 2x6—i8 rafters 

8 pes. 2x6—10 rafters 

132 pes. 2x4—I2 outside studs 


5 pes. 2x4—12 framing over inside low 


wa 

36 pes. 2x4—8 gable studs 

112 pos. 2x4—8 inside studs 

7 pes. 2x6—8 inside studs 

60 lin. ft. Ix4 ribbon band 

800 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 

22 lin. ft. 2x6 plates 

400 lin. ft. tx3 bridging 

650 lin. ft. %4x! grounds 

360 lin. ft. %x! furring strip, cornice 
1080 lin. ft. {x6 T&G subfloor 
1200 lin. ft. x8 shiplap, roof 

1800 lin. ft. {x8 sheathing, walls 
2100 lin, ft. %x7% lap siding 

12 sqs. roofing (selected by owner) 





MILLWORK 


1080 ft. %xi'%2 hardwood flooring 

160 lin. ft. 1x5 cornice 

160 lin. ft. 5-in. crown mould. cornice 

4 lin. ft. 1x52 cornice circle 

4 lin. ft. 5-in. C. M. cornice circle 

Material for rear steps complete as shown 
outside door fr. 2/10x6/8 

1 outside door fr. 2/8x6/8 

5 bas. sash frs. 3 It. 10xi4 

5 D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It, 24x24 

2D. H. twin wdw. frs. 2 It. 24x24 

2 D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It. 24x20 

3 D. H. wdw. frs. 2 It. 20x20 

2 sash frames 6 It. 10x12 

1 door 2/10x6/8 1% 6 raised panels (elev.) 

i 


door 2/8x6/8 1% 1 raised panel 6 It. 
DS (elev.) 


wdws, 2 It. 24x24 1% top div. 6 It. SS 
wdws. 2 It. 24x20 1% top div. 6 It. SS 
wdws. 2 It. 20x20 1% top div. 6 It. SS 
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2 sash 6 It. 10x12 1% SS 

5 sash 3 It. 10xi4 1% SS 

12 shutters 1/2x4/7 % bat. orn. % thick 
4 shutters 1/2x3/10 7% bat. orn. ¥% thick 
4 shutters 1/5x2/5 7% bat. orn. % thick 
5 inside door frames 2/8x6/8 

3 inside door frames 2/6x6/8 

3 inside door frames 2/4x6/8 

24 sides door trim detail 

10 sides window trim detail 

2 sides twin window trim detail 

5 doors 2/8x6/8 1% 1! pan. insert 

3 doors 2/6x6/8 1% | pan. insert 

3 doors 2/4x6/8 1% 1! pan. insert 

56 lin. ft. 2% crown mid. kit. ceiling 
74 lin. ft. 3% mid. LR & Ent. ceiling det. 
320 lin. ft. 5ex5¥% base, detail 

320 lin, ft. YextY%, shoe midg., detail 

24 lin. ft. Y2x2Y%2 wainscot cap, bathroom 
26 lin. ft. 34x32 hook strip, closets 

2 oes. Ixl2—42 shelving 








1 pe, Ixi2—3 shelving 

6 pes. 1x20—3 shelving, linen clo. 

42 lin. ft. 344x1% cleat, linen clo. 

{ trap door fr., door & trim 20x30 

1 fixture dr. fr., dr. & trim 1/6x2/4 % 
| kitchen cupboard, detail 

1 breakfast room set, detail 

1 stool & apron, bedroom niche 

10 treads Ix!0—3 basement 


TILE WORK 

{ mantel, detail 

1 hearth, 6x6 tile, to-suit owner 
RGUGH HARDWARE 


400 Ibs. nails 
16 sets weights & cords 


FINISH HARDWARE 


3 pr. 4x4 butts, outside doors 

{1 pr. 32x32 butts, inside doors 

1 qutside front door lock 

1 outside back door lock 

11 inside lock sets complete 

16 sash locks & lifts 

{ pr. 2x2 butts & catch fixture, door 
2 dozen clothes hooks 

4 nickel pl. standards, bedroom niche 
12 nickel pl. shelf rests, bedroom niche 
3 plate glass shelves 10x28 

10 drawer pulls. kitchen cupboard 

{! pr. offset hinges, kitchen cupboard 
5 door catches, kitchen cupboard 

4 elbow catches, kitchen cupboard 
INSULATION 


1260 ft. insulation outside walls 
1760 ft. insulation between roof rafters 


PLUMBING, HEATING, ETC. 


drain & trap, basement 

laundry tub, basement 

kitchen sink 

bathtub 

closet complete 

lavatory 

medicine cabinet 

ornamental railing front stoop 
Painting by owner 
Electrical equipment by owner 
Heating equipment by owner 











Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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Lumber, Logs 


RED CEDAR and Shingles 


Puget Sound Mills Buy Many 
B. C. Cedar Logs 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 22.—Log brokers 
here have been doing a brisk business in cedar 
logs to the shingle mills of Puget Sound in 
the past few weeks. Export totaled 1% million 
feet in September, and 1% million feet in the 
first two weeks of October. Only “exportable” 
logs have been shipped—that is logs cut on 
Crown grant lands, export of which is permis- 
sible at any time. No special permits for ex- 
port of logs cut under license have been issued 
for a considerable time. Most local shingle 
mills are closed owing to the U. S. shingle 
quota being exhausted. The logs going to 
Puget Sound are largely of inferior variety, 
and American buyers have on occasion been 
offering a small premium over the going price 
here. Present list price of the B. C. Loggers 
Association for cedar logs in the water is $10 
for No. 3, $16 for No. 2, and $22 for N6. 1. 


Shingle Output Reached Peak 
After Import Quota Was Filled 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Oct. 29.—Some_ two 
thousand Grays Harbor shingle weavers, knee 
bolters, bolt cutters and other workers, had 
whipped this district’s lagging shingle industry, 
into full production in September, after the Ca- 
nadian quota was closed. The big spurt tended 
to overstock the No. 2 grades. There are 400 
carloads of shingles on the Pacific coast, most 
of them No. 2. No. 1 grade shingles in 16-and 
18-inch lengths have been oversold. But shingles 
are a highly seasonable commodity, and output 
is now at its peak. The average shingle price 
fell 5 cents the past week. This decline will 
mean a slowing of production, operators pre- 
dicted. 


Curtailed Cedar Log Input May 


Result in Lumber Advance 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 29.—The New Eng- 
land States have long been, and still are, an 
important market for cedar products from Brit- 
ish Columbia. Cedar siding and cedar clap- 
boards continue in popularity in that region. 
A year ago, with very little building in pros- 
pect in the New England States, the yards 
there were heavily stocked with cedar clap- 
boards, while the mills which shipped much 
cedar to that section were carrying excessive 
stocks. Today the situation is exactly re- 
versed. Reports indicate considerable prospec- 
tive building. Dealers there have adopted the 
policy of running stocks down to a minimum, 
in the expectation of lower prices in December. 
British Columbia manufacturers, instead of 
having surplus stocks, are all oversold. A 
typical example is that of an important British 
Columbia cedar manufacturer. A year ago this 
company had a surplus stock of clapboards 
amounting to three-quarters of a million feet; 
today this company is oversold more than 300,- 
000 feet. Notwithstanding the fact that cedar 
lumber is weaker in price than it was the year 
previous, cedar logs are higher, principally be- 
cause of the curtailed logging in the Province 
as a result. of inability to sell hemlock pulp 
logs, and ot the smaller demand for fir logs. 
As cedar logs are taken out with the other 
species, the supply is lower. Indications here 
are that wholesale prices of clapboards are due 
for an advance, rather than a weakening. 

On the other hand, standard red cedar bev- 
eled siding in the British Columbia market 
is weak in price at present, and may remain so 


until the end of the present shingle quota period 
draws nearer. As the British Columbia shingle 
quota tor the last half of 1938 has been en- 
tirely shipped, the mixed-car trade, including 
cedar siding and shingles, has been unable to 
secure, from British Columbia, siding mixed 
with cedar shingles. Formerly British Colum- 
bia siding manufacturers were able to ship 
their siding in mixed cars, with American 
shingles, but at present can not because of the 
refusal of American shingle labor to load 
shingles with British Columbia-produced sid- 
ing. So British Columbia manufacturers have 
been forced to concentrate on the straight-car 
market, in which prices are lower as a result. 
British Columbia siding manufacturers will 
therefore reduce their production over the next 
two months. 





TRUCK DRIVERS at the Hawkins Bar CCC 
camp, Trinity National Forest recently com- 
pleted one year of driving over 72,000 miles 
of mountain roads without an accident. 
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International Conference on 
Timber Utilization Outlines 
Action 


The Fourth International Conference on 
Timber Utilization, assembled at Brussels Sept. 
15-17 under the chairmanship of Monsieur 
René Chaplain, director general of the Depart- 
ment of Waterways and Forests, Paris, and 
chairman of the International Department for 
Timber Utilization, unanimously adopted among 
others the following resolutions at the final 
session: 

Strength grading for timber—The secre- 
tariate is instructed to enter into communi- 
cation with scientific institutes and to col- 
laborate in the elaboration of a scheme, tak- 
ing due regard of the requirements of the 
user as well as of the industries and trade 
affected in various countries. 


Timber for transport vehicles—The secre- 
tariate is instructed to collect a documenta- 
tion as complete as possible on the present 
methods of modern all-timber rolling-stock 
construction, and to place the data thus col- 
lated at the disposal of every member. 


Program of work—The secretariate is in- 
structed to revise the statutes of the Depart- 
ment for Timber Utilization, with particular 
regard to the powers of the executive com- 
mittee, and to submit the amended text for 
the approval of all the members. 








Dealers, builders and architects 
have great liking for North Caro- 
lina Pine. It’s a wood of beauty 
and utility, strength and durabil- 








ity, has a wide variety of uses in both interior and exterior construction, and 


EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 


is in ever-growing demand. The reli- 
able firms here listed can supply you 
with all building items in North Caro- 
lina Pine. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 





J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, ae and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 





HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. ee > See. 
and finish. Can ship mixed 
Pine and Cyrress. 


J. R. WOLLETT 
Littleton, N. C. 
Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 





BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 


a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. 
in Va. and N. C. 


JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N. C. 
Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. — large stock, 
dry, at all times, assuring quick shipments. 





DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mfrs. Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 








JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “Lumber 

River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 

Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 
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Capital Puzzled by Wage-Hour Law 


Is Cheered by Upturn in Business; But Charily Discusses Demands for Farm Parity 
Prices and Widening of Social Security--Which Would Create Need for Tax Increases 


[By AmeERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasHincTon, D. C., Nov. 2.—The wage- 
and-hour law apparently went into effect with 
a minimum of friction, considering its trans- 
cendent importance and the wide reach of the 
field it covers. Elmer F. Andrews, who sits 
in the administrative seat, is obviously pleased 
that the machinery started in motion with no 
more friction. Mr. Andrews, however, has 
every reason to know that employers in a vast 
number of lines are troubled in their minds, 
and honestly so. They have had no opportunity 
as yet to learn just how the law will affect 
them, or whether they come within its provi- 
sions. It is so radical a departure in Federal 
legislation of a permanent character that well- 
intentioned employers can be excused for enter- 
taining doubts on various points. Indeed, it is 
betraying no secret to say that there is a whole 
lot Mr. Andrews and his associates, including 
his legal department, do not know about the 
law and just how it will work. Incidentally, 
the law places some very definite limitations 
on the Administrator and his staff. 


Rules on Retail Sales Across State Lines 


Retail lumber dealers are among those who 
have been shooting questions at Mr. Andrews 
and others as to the application of the law to 
their business. The Administrator to date 
has been disposed to go slow in making affirma- 
tive rulings on specific points. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the law provides for the exemp- 
tion of retail establishments the greater part 
of whose business is transacted within the 
States in which the establishments are located. 
For some time Mr. Andrews toyed with the 
idea that where a retailer—any retail establish- 
ment—did a business across State lines of as 
much as 20 percent, the law might apply. In 
view of the apparently clear language of the 
law, however, he put up this question to his 
legal department, and obtained a ruling that the 
“greater part” of a business obviously means 
51 percent or more. So far as an innocent 
bystander can now tell, therefore, where a 
retail establishment transacts 51 percent or 
more of its business within a single State, the 
law does not apply. That should resolve the 
doubts of many retail lumber dealers, as well 
as other retail establishments. 

Back in NRA days, the question arose as to 
whether retail lumber dealers were in fact 
retailers, since so many of them sell by the 
carload or the truckload to contractors and 
others. The decision was that the lumber 
retailer was in fact a retail dealer. In order 
to qualify it was not necessary to confine one’s 
business to the selling of a few boards or a 
bundle of shingles at a time. 


Administrator's Attitude Is Reassuring 


Now, if those in high official position will 
lay off yelling “Chiseler” every time an em- 
ployer announces he finds it impossible to 
comply with the terms of the law, and make 
an earnest effort to help that employer solve 
his problem, perhaps the machinery in due 
course will run smoothly and with a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction all around. The extrava- 
gant use of anathema never has resolved real 
doubt. Administrator Andrews has been pretty 
careful in this respect to date, and his attitude 
has had a calming effect. Other officials, 
including some more highly placed, might well 
take a leaf out of his book. 


Farm Parity May Mean Processing Tax 


The Washington observer continues to hear 
hints concerning possible new taxes at the open- 
ing session of the 76th Congress, which will 
start its show on Jan. 3, next. One of these is 
processing taxes on major agricultural products 





with which to pay the farmers “parity” prices. 
Even farmers and farm organizations are far 
from a unit as to the wisdom of reviving 
processing taxes, but they seem fairly unani- 
mous on the need for parity prices. The 
Administration has not yet come out in the open 
as favoring processing taxes, although Secre- 
tary Wallace recently has discussed the possible 
need for resorting thereto. 


Security Chief Would Provide Health 
Insurance 


Another possible new tax would take care 
of health insurance, which also is being dis- 
cussed actively by Chairman Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board. All hands could readily 
agree that health insurance is a good thing. 
Whether unanimity could be had on the pro- 
posal that the social security law be amended 
to include this new category, is another ques- 
tion. Mr. Altmeyer is quoted as saying that 
the cost of health insurance would be only 
about $10 per capita per annum. That does 
not sound like a large amount of money—not 
until one gets out the multiplication table and 
discovers that with a population estimated at 
130,000,000, health insurance at $10 per would 
mean another $1,300,000,000 in Federal taxes. 


Little Chance of Revising Corporate Taxes 


One tax hint that does not listen badly is 
that the Administration will side step at the 
next session a drive to restore the corporate 
surplus earnings tax to anything like its origi- 
nal form. This tax was substantially modified 
at the last session, over Administration protest, 
the new law becoming effective without Presi- 
dential approval. There were intimations that 
the Administration would make another fight 
for its position with regard to this tax. Busi- 
ness will breathe much easier when assurances 
that no such effort will be made, take definite 
form and substance. 


Business Indicators of a Turned Corner 


Meanwhile, conditions seem definitely to be 
changing for the better, with substantial in- 
creases in employment in private industry and 
business reported, with September building 
permits showing an increase of some 55 percent 
over the same month last year, with current 
steel operations up in the 50’s, new model auto- 
mobile production coming along, and the wheels 
turning in other directions. First thing any of 
us know, we will find that heretofore elusive 
“corner” and get around it. 


Power Gear Ratios, Capacities Varied 


in 1939 Trucks 


A 1939 line of Ford V-8 tritcks and com- 
mercial cars equipped with hydraulic brakes 
and comprising the widest selection of capaci- 
ties, gear reduction ratios and power it has 
ever offered the transportation field, was an- 
nounced recently by the Ford Motor Co. With 
forty-two body and chassis types, two clutches, 
five transmissions and eight rear axle ratios, 





in addition to various wheel and tire sizes 
which may be chosen, operators may obtain V-8 
trucks and commercial cars which are virtu- 
ally custom-built for their own particular com- 


mercial transportation problems. The line is 
designed to meet the requirements of more than 
90 percent of all commercial operations. Hy- 
draulic brakes are engineered to conform with 
Ford design and practice, insuring quick stops 
with easy pedal pressure. 

Three V-8 engines are available for 1939. 
Heading the list is the new 95-horsepower en- 
gine with piston displacement of 239 cubic 
inches. Its bore is 3.185 inches and its stroke 
3.75 inches and it develops a torque of 170 
pounds-feet at 2100 revolutions per minute. Main 
bearings 2.5 inches in diameter have a total 
bearing surface of 36.81 square inches. The 
improved 85 and 60 horsepower engines com- 
plete the line. 


A number of refinements have been made in 
the 85-horsepower engine. The crankshaft is 
larger and heavier with diameter of main bear- 
ings increased to 2.5 inches. Another innova- 
tion inaugurated by Ford this year is the use of 
tungsten steel valve seat inserts for all valves 
in both the 85 and 95-horsepower engines. Pre- 
viously valve seat inserts were used only for 





Ford V-8 one-ton stake 
truck on 122-inch chassis. 
It has hydraulic brakes 
and is available with 85 
h.p. engine and a 4.86 
to | rear axle ratio or 
60 h.p. engine and a 6.67 
to | ratio. A heavy duty 
4-speed transmission or 
either of two special 3- 
speed may be used with 
former and a 4-speed 
with latter 





exhaust valves. New type piston rings in all 
1939 Ford V-8 engines provide increased oil 
economy. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 22 totaled 1,432,240 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 64,991 cars (an increase of 705 
cars above the amount for the. two weeks 
ended Oct. 8); grain, 89,689 cars; livestock, 
44,026 cars; coal, 265,313 cars; coke, 11,791 
cars; ore, 58,801 cars; merchandise, 319,480 
cars and miscellaneous, 578,149 cars. The to- 
tal loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 22 
show an increase of 31,338 cars above the 
amount for the two weeks ended Oct. 8. 
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Wuat have lilies to do with Sash Cord? Nothing— 
except to illustrate a point we want to get over. 
Pictured above is an actual photograph of a Regal Lily 
that is famed all over the world. It's a champion plant— 
because in one season it produced a total of 89 blooms 
from one bulb, an amazing record among lilies. 

Here is the moral to the story: This prolific yield was 
not a freak. It was the result of years of experience 
on the part of the grower—plus painstaking selection of 
bulbs, careful planting, then skillful cultivation during 
every step of the plant's growth. 

Similar skill and supervision go into the making of Puritan 
Sash Cord—a champion in its own field. Right from the 


PURITAN 
Sash. Cord 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. tousvute, Ke 





start, we supervise its manufacture. We buy only the 
best staple cotton. We spin our own cotton yarn on 
latest type machines to guard the quality. We use 
skilled workmen and up-to-date braiding equipment to 
insure the genuine solid braid required in PURITAN— 
and top it off with special polishing methods that add to 
the durability. ” 

This thoroughness and control of quality is what it takes 
to produce top grade sash cord—or prize-winning lilies. 
You can buy PURITAN cord with absolute confidence of 
its dependability. And you can buy it at a price that 
will help you sell more good cord and make a better 
profit! 
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Capital Puzzled by Wage-Hour Law 


ls Cheered by Upturn in Business; But Charily Discusses Demands for Farm Parity 
Prices and Widening of Social Security--Which Would Create Need for Tax Increases 


[By American LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasHincTton, D. C., Nov. 2.—The wage- 
and-hour law apparently went into effect with 
a minimum of friction, considering its trans- 
cendent importance and the wide reach of the 
field it covers. Elmer F. Andrews, who sits 
in the administrative seat, is obviously pleased 
that the machinery started in motion with no 
more friction. Mr. Andrews, however, has 
every reason to know that employers in a vast 
number of lines are troubled in their minds, 
and honestly so. They have had no opportunity 
as yet to learn just how the law will affect 
them, or whether they come within its provi- 
sions. It is so radical a departure in Federal 
legislation of a permanent character that well- 
intentioned employers can be excused for enter- 
taining doubts on various points. Indeed, it is 
betraying no secret to say that there is a whole 
lot Mr. Andrews and his associates, including 
his legal department, do not know about the 
law and just how it will work. Incidentally, 
the law places some very definite limitations 
on the Administrator and his staff. 


Rules on Retail Sales Across State Lines 


Retail lumber dealers are among those who 
have been shooting questions at Mr. Andrews 
and others as to the application of the law to 
their business. The Administrator to date 
has been disposed to go slow in making affirma- 
tive rulings on specific points. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the law provides for the exemp- 
tion of retail establishments the greater part 
of whose business is transacted within the 
States in which the establishments are located. 
For some time Mr. Andrews toyed with the 
idea that where a retailer—any retail establish- 
ment—did a business across State lines of as 
much as 20 percent, the law might apply. In 
view of the apparently clear language of the 
law, however, he put up this question to his 
legal department, and obtained a ruling that the 
“greater part” of a business obviously means 
51 percent or more. So far as an innocent 
bystander can now tell, therefore, where a 
retail establishment transacts 51 percent or 
more of its business within a single State, the 
law does not apply. That should resolve the 
doubts of many retail lumber dealers, as well 
as other retail establishments. 

Back in NRA days, the question arose as to 
whether retail lumber dealers were in fact 
retailers, since so many of them sell by the 
carload or the truckload to contractors and 
others. The decision was that the lumber 
retailer was in fact a retail dealer. In order 
to qualify it was not necessary to confine one’s 
business to the selling of a few boards or a 
bundle of shingles at a time. 


Administrator's Attitude Is Reassuring 

Now, if those in high official position will 
lay off yelling “Chiseler” every time an em- 
ployer announces he finds it impossible to 
comply with the terms of the law, and make 
an earnest effort to help that employer solve 
his problem, perhaps the machinery in due 
course will run smoothly and with a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction all around. The extrava- 
gant use of anathema never has resolved real 
doubt. Administrator Andrews has been pretty 
careful in this respect to date, and his attitude 
has had a calming effect. Other officials, 
including some more highly placed, might well 
take a leaf out of his book. 


Farm Parity May Mean Processing Tax 


The Washington observer continues to hear 
hints concerning possible new taxes at the open- 
ing session of the 76th Congress, which will 
start its show on Jan. 3, next. One of these is 
processing taxes on major agricultural products 


with which to pay the farmers “parity” prices. 
Even farmers and farm organizations are far 
from a unit as to the wisdom of reviving 
processing taxes, but they seem fairly unani- 
mous on the need for parity prices. The 
Administration has not yet come out in the open 
as favoring processing taxes, although Secre- 
tary Wallace recently has discussed the possible 
need for resorting thereto. 


Security Chief Would Provide Health 
Insurance 


Another possible new tax would take care 
of health insurance, which also is being dis- 
cussed actively by Chairman Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board. All hands could readily 
agree that health insurance is a good thing. 
Whether unanimity could be had on the pro- 
posal that the social security law be amended 
to include this new category, is another ques- 
tion. Mr. Altmeyer is quoted as saying that 
the cost of health insurance would be only 
about $10 per capita per annum. That does 
not sound like a large amount of money—not 
until one gets out the multiplication table and 
discovers that with a population estimated at 
130,000,000, health insurance at $10 per would 
mean another $1,300,000,000 in Federal taxes. 


Little Chance of Revising Corporate Taxes 


One tax hint that does not listen badly is 
that the Administration will side step at the 
next session a drive to restore the corporate 
surplus earnings tax to anything like its origi- 
nal form. This tax was substantially modified 
at the last session, over Administration protest, 
the new law becoming effective without Presi- 
dential approval. There were intimations that 
the Administration would make another fight 
for its position with regard to this tax. Busi- 
ness will breathe much easier when assurances 
that no such effort will be made, take definite 
form and substance. 


Business Indicators of a Turned Corner 


Meanwhile, conditions seem definitely to be 
changing for the better, with substantial in- 
creases in employment in private industry and 
business reported, with September building 
permits showing an increase of some 55 percent 
over the same month last year, with current 
steel operations up in the 50’s, new model auto- 
mobile production coming along, and the wheels 
turning in other directions. First thing any of 
us know, we will find that heretofore elusive 
“corner” and get around it. 


Power Gear Ratios, Capacities Varied 


in 1939 Trucks 


A 1939 line of Ford V-8 tritcks and com- 
mercial cars equipped with hydraulic brakes 
and comprising the widest selection of capaci- 
ties, gear reduction ratios and power it has 
ever offered the transportation field, was an- 
nounced recently by the Ford Motor Co. With 
forty-two body and chassis types, two clutches, 
five transmissions and eight rear axle ratios, 





in addition to various wheel and tire sizes 
which may be chosen, operators may obtain V-8 
trucks and commercial cars which are virtu- 
ally custom-built for their own particular com- 


mercial transportation problems. The line is 
designed to meet the requirements of more than 
90 percent of all commercial operations. Hy- 
draulic brakes are engineered to conform with 
Ford design and practice, insuring quick stops 
with easy pedal pressure. 

Three V-8 engines are available for 1939. 
Heading the list is the new 95-horsepower en- 
gine with piston displacement of 239 cubic 
inches. Its bore is 3.185 inches and its stroke 
3.75 inches and it develops a torque of 170 
pounds-feet at 2100 revolutions per minute. Main 
bearings 2.5 inches in diameter have a total 
bearing surface of 36.81 square inches. The 
improved 85 and 60 horsepower engines com- 
plete the line. 


A number of refinements have been made in 
the 85-horsepower engine. The crankshaft is 
larger and heavier with diameter of main bear- 
ings increased to 2.5 inches. Another innova- 
tion inaugurated by Ford this year is the use of 
tungsten steel valve seat inserts for all valves 
in both the 85 and 95-horsepower engines. Pre- 
viously valve seat inserts were used only for 





Ford V-8 one-ton stake 
truck on 122-inch chassis. 
It has hydraulic brakes 
and is available with 85 
h.p. engine and a 4.86 
to | rear axle ratio or 
60 h.p. engine and a 6.67 
to | ratio. A heavy duty 
4-speed transmission or 
either of two special 3- 
speed may be used with 
former and a 4-speed 
with latter 





exhaust valves. New type piston rings in all 
1939 Ford V-8 engines provide increased oil 
economy. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 22 totaled 1,432,240 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 64, 991 cars (an increase of 705 
cars above the amount for the. two weeks 
ended Oct. 8); grain, 89,689 cars; livestock, 
44,026 cars; coal, 265,313 cars; coke, 11,791 
cars; ore, 58,801 cars; merchandise, 319,480 
cars and miscellaneous, 578,149 cars. The to- 
tal loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 22 
show an increase of 31,338 cars above the 
amount for the two weeks ended Oct. 8. 
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a My, 


Wuat have lilies to do with Sash Cord? Nothing— 
except to illustrate a point we want to get over. 
Pictured above is an actual photograph of a Regal Lily 
that is famed all over the world. It's a champion plant— 
because in one season it produced a total of 89 blooms 
from one bulb, an amazing record among lilies. 

Here is the moral to the story: This prolific yield was 
not a freak. It was the result of years of experience 
on the part of the grower—plus painstaking selection of 
bulbs, careful planting, then skillful cultivation during 
every step of the plant's growth. 

Similar skill and supervision go into the making of Puritan 
Sash Cord—a champion in its own field. Right from the 


PURITAN 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. couisvitte. ky. 









start, we supervise its manufacture. We buy only the 
best staple cotton. We spin our own cotton yarn on 
latest type machines to guard the quality. We use 
skilled workmen and up-to-date braiding equipment to 
insure the genuine solid braid required in PURITAN— 
and top it off with special polishing methods that add to 
the durability. 

This thoroughness and control of quality is what it takes 
to produce top grade sash cord—or prize-winning lilies. 
You can buy PURITAN cord with absolute confidence of 
its dependability. And you can buy it at a price that 
will help you sell more good cord and make a better 
profit! 
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National Construction Conference 


(Continued from Page 25) 


000 houses to cost $2,500 to $3,000 each for sale 
or rent, stated that plans had progressed to 
such an extent that construction designs and 
architect’s drawings had been made on three or 
five standard types of houses. From a sales 
standpoint, this is a serious handicap. Generally 





In one town in southern West 
Virginia, where economic condi- 
tions have been unfavorable, so 
many houses have been built 
per thousand of population in 
the last two years that, if the 
same proportionate number 
had been built all over the 
United States, we would have 
had a national total of about 
six hundred thousand, or more 
even than the estimated re- 
quirements. 





speaking, people do not like houses of standard 
design. Our experience has taught us that peo- 
ple are influenced in their ideas about homes 
by their training, by their environment and their 
racial background.” 


Homes Must Be Sold—Be Desirable 


Mr. Cheyney illustrated this point in various 
ways. For example, he pointed out that consid- 
erable time and money have been spent in de- 
signing houses and publishing plan books to be 
shown to prospective home builders. Some of 
these plans represent the best thought of the 
best architects in the country. Yet he has found 
that not once in a hundred times will a house be 
erected from one of these plan books and built 
exactly according to plan without alteration, the 
owner invariably wanting to make some change. 

“There is a feeling in certain quarters,” said 
Mr. Cheyney, “that people are clamoring for 
homes, that it is only necessary to construct 
them at a reasonable price and buyers will be 
standing in line, waiting to sign on the dotted 
line. So far as our experience and informa- 
tion goes, this is not correct. Houses must still 
be sold. And they must be sold in competition 
with many highly desirable things. Unfortu- 
nately, the science or art of selling homes has 
not kept pace with the development of materi- 
als and construction methods. And this, to our 
mind, is the weak point in our set-up.” 


Urges Co-ordination in Contacting Buyer 


Mr. Cheyney said that a person who wants to 
build a home is likely to go first to any one of 
a dozen sources. Whichever one he picks to 
consult will tell him one story, and the next man 
will tell him a different story, each trying to 
sell his services or material. So the prospective 
home builder becomes confused and suspicious. 
For this reason he is apt to spend his money 
for something else. To offset this handicap to 
home building, he strongly urged the general 
adoption of what has come to be known in the 
industry as the unit selling plan, under which 
some factor in the industry co-ordinates the 
efforts of all the others and offers a completed 





Residential building has been 
stimulated—not by urging peo- 
ple to build because they could 
save money, or because they 
could hold the house a few 
years and sell out at a profit, 
but by placing the emphasis 
largely upon the desirability of 
home ownership, the joy of liv- 
ing in one’s own home. 


home to be built to the order of and in accord- 
ance with the wishes and needs of the buyer—a 
completed home properly designed, constructed 
and financed, ready for occupancy. Under this 
plan, he added, each factor in the building in- 
dustry performs his usual service, but it is all 
done through a single channel. Giving the ex- 
perience of his own company without saying so 
specifically, Mr. Cheyney continued: 


Joy of Home Appeal Does Stimulate 
Building 

“The plan is not an experiment. It is being 
used to advantage in many places. In one town 
with which we are familiar, it has stimulated 
building for the last two years to the extent 
that, if the same number of houses per thou- 
sand population had been built over all the 
United States, we would have had a total of 
about six hundred thousand units erected per 
year, which is considerably over the number 
actually built, and more even than the estimated 
requirements. 

“This town is in the coal fields of southern 
West Virginia, and it is not necessary for me 
to tell you the economic conditions which have 
prevailed there. There has been no new industry 
or development which would have caused build- 
ing. Residential building has been stimulated there 
by making it easier for the prospect to buy and 
by making the community ‘home conscious.’ It 
is interesting to note the sales appeal which has 
been used to a large extent. Instead of urging peo- 
ple to build because they could save money, or be- 
cause they could hold the house a few years and 
then sell out at a profit, or because they would 
make work for somebody out of a job, the em- 





The “More Home for Your 
Money” campaign emphasizes 
that, due primarily to improved 
methods of financing, lower in- 
terest rates, better design and 
improved materials and meth- 
ods, there was never so much 
construction value per dollar as 
there is today. 





phasis has been placed largely upon the desir- 
ability of home ownership, the joy of living in 
one’s own home.” 


Would Sell Even Furniture with Home 


Col. William H. Evans, president of the 
Building Contractors Association of Southern 
California, brought a breezy note into the con- 
ference when he told what his group is doing 
toward providing low-cost housing on a large 
scale. He claimed that Los Angeles leads Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Cincinnati combined in 
building permits. Those in attendance were 
much interested in Col. Evans’ statement that 
his group had worked out an agreement with 
labor by which labor makes a substantial con- 
cession when employed on low-cost home con- 
struction, and in return is assured of more reg- 
ular employement at fair wages. 

“The future in home building,” said Col. 
Evans, “lies with those whose income is between 
$1,000 and $3,000, who can make monthly pay- 
ments of $30 to $40. When we organize the 
industry to produce these homes on a sound and 
proper basis, then hundreds of thousands of 
home purchasers will appear. Concessions, yes, 
are necessary by labor, material manufacturers 
and Government, brt an investment in conces- 
sions now can, and will pay big dividends in 
employment, profits and social progress.” One 
or two suggestions advanced by the colonel were 
a bit ahead of most of those present. He seri- 
ously advocated a change in the FHA law so 
that the guaranty would cover the furnishing 
of the home—the whole business to be covered 
in a single transaction. Col. Evans said he had 
sold quite a number of units complete, including 


all the materials, equipment and furniture. 


Never Before So Much Home Value for 
Dollar 


The conference was much interested also in 
the remarks of Russell G. Creviston, director of 
advertising and sales promotion of the Crane 
Co., Chicago, and president of the Producers’ 
Council (Inc.), which he described as the man- 
ufacturing division of the Construction and 
Home Building Industry. The “More House 
for Your Money” campaign inaugurated this 





On America’s Main Streets, 

some two million old shells of 

buildings are in need of repairs, 

and many communities are call- 

ing for Looks Doctors to lift 
their faces. 





year by the Producers’ Council, Mr. Creviston 
said, was designed to present a true picture of 
the value existing in today’s home. This cam- 
paign, he said, “is based upon the fact that 
there never was so much construction value per 
dollar as there is today. This is due primarily 
to improved methods of financing, lower interest 
rates, better design and improved materials and 
methods of construction which give greater util- 
ity and comfort. 


Looks Doctors Lift Faces of Main Streets 


“Lifting the Face of Main Street,’ was the 
subject discussed by F. T. Brown, Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman Better Housing Committee, Mis- 
souri State Chamber of Commerce. He de- 
clared that some 2,000,000 old shells of buildings 
line the Main Streets of America today. Eighty 
to 90 percent of them are in need of surface or 
structural repairs. If an average of $500 were 
spent on each of them, a market for labor and 
materials will be generated in excess of a bil- 
lion dollars. Mr. Brown gave several examples 
of towns that had lifted the faces of their Main 
Streets. He said towns in his part of the coun- 
try have been calling in Looks Doctors. 

This afternoon the general conference was 
broken up into groups. Group I considered Gen- 
eral Industry Policy; Group II discussed in de- 
tail Promotional Activities; Group III, Con- 
struction Values, and Group IV was an informal 
conference on labor relations. Perhaps the most 
largely attended group was that dealing with 
construction values, where the discussion cen- 
tered on the small home present and prospective. 
It was presided over by Thomas S. Holden, vice 
president of the F. W. Dodge Corp., who had 
earlier addressed the conference on “Opportuni- 
ties for Employment of Men and Capital in 
Construction Work.” Marshall Adams, of the 
Producers Council, told the group about the 
campaign started to overcome the “cost propa- 
ganda” that had been retarding home construc- 
tion, by telling the story of “More Home for 
Your Money.” 

Frederick C. Backus, architect, outlined the 
“Buffalo plan” of architects’ service for small 
houses. He gave credit for developing the 
idea to an unnamed newspaper man. The Buf- 
falo folks have evolved a complete service— 
called a belt-line service—for small homes. 


Get Bid on 4-Room $2,000 Design 
Robert L. Davison, director of housing re- 
search, John B. Pierce Foundation, and chair- 
man of the technical committee of the National 





Even if it is not possible to 

build the proposed 1939 houses 

in all communities at the esti- 

mated costs, the thing to do is 

go ahead and build them where 
they can be built. 
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Small Homes Demonstration, led the discussion 
on “More House for $2,500,” disclosing a very 
lively interest in the low-cost housing field. Mr. 
Davison said the committee had set as its ob- 
jective a one-story 4-room house to cost $2,000, 
and a two-story 5-room and garage house to 
cost $2,500. Bids had been invited, and one 
builder offered to erect the one-story house on 
Long Island for $2,100. A little later bids will 
again be invited with a view to going ahead and 
constructing ten dwellings as a sort of labora- 
tory. Definite plans will not be ready, however, 
until January, and Mr. Davison said the com- 
mittee hoped to add various refinements by that 
time. 


Build Low-Cost Homes Now—Where You 
Can 


In order to get the 1939 houses within the 
estimates, he said, every possible economy con- 
sistent with sound materials and construction 
must be resorted to. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Davison said it would not be possible at pres- 
ent to build the proposed 1939 houses in all 
communities at the estimated costs. However, 
he thought the thing to do was to go ahead and 
build them where they can be built—not to wait 
for Uncle Sam or Santa Claus to pass a law 
that they must be built everywhere. Likewise, 
instead of talking about building 100,000 or 
1,000,000 as a starter, he thought the way to 
solve the housing problem was to just go ahead 
and build. 

Dr. Compton remarked to this group that the 
industry had been going on the theory that a 
proper house could not be built for less than 
$5,000. “Yet,” he added, “we have this infor- 
mation showing us that it must be done. We 
are demonstrating that it can be done.” 

During the course of the conference, all phases 
of the construction problem and all types of con- 
struction came up for discussion, led by experts 
in the various fields. 


RISING LUMBER 
CONSUMPTION 


(Continued from Page 30) 


vey of lumber used in manufacture in 1928, 
Factory in the consumption table does not in- 
clude millwork and planing mill products, be- 
cause they are already included in lumber used 
in building construction. 

Total actual consumption is based on analysis 
of consumption. Apparent consumption is 
based on shipments, or production and change 
in mill stocks. Consumption as generally used 
is the apparent consumption, and, over a period 
of years, actual and apparent consumption 
should be equal. Estimated actual consumption 
for 1928 is a billion board feet more than 
apparent consumption, and that amount was 
—— taken from retail yard and factory 
stock. 

The Thompson-Whelpton estimate of nine 
inillion increase in non-farm population 1930 to 
1940, and seven million from 1940 to 1950, was 
used to arrive at a prospective residential con- 
struction for the entire period to 1949. The in- 
dicated year-to-year trend is merely an attempt 
to follow previous building cycles. Actual con- 
struction for 1937 fell below the curve. This 
may mean that the forecast is too high, or it 
may be only the usual irregularity in trend, to 
be offset by a later volume above the curve. 
Construction, of course, will not follow a 
smooth curve. 

Other building is assumed to follow the gen- 
eral trend for residential construction. Repair 
will possibly increase a little in total and in 
relation to new construction. 

Average normal consumption of lumber on 
the farm is approximately one thousand board 
feet per farm, as determined by a recent survey. 
It was less than that from 1930 to 1935, and 
Presumably it will be more than that for a few 
years until deferred repairs have been made. 

Lumber used in factories was again ascer- 
tained in 1933 by a survey similar to the one 
tor 1928. Special studies were also made in 
1936 of lumber used in automobiles, furniture, 
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When You Went to School 


Did you ever have 
to “write lines” ? 


a Wood for J very Purpose 
A Wood for Every Purpose 
t/ Wood for Every Purpose 
re Wood for Every Purpose 
@ Wood for Every Purpose 
t) Wood for Every Purpose 
ra Wood por Every Purpose 


A Hundred Times 


each year smart buyers remember that they can get, in the same 
car, Pine or Hardwoods, Oak flooring, end-matched items, 
creosoted or Wolmanized lumber, picket fence, mouldings, Gum 
trim, and other items too numerous to mention—all in Kirby 


quality, of course. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 





KIRBY BLDG. * 


HOUSTON, TEX. 





car repair, and farm implements. Lumber per 
automobile is showing further decrease, but, for 
factories generally, the lumber consumption is 
expected to be in direct relation to industrial 
activity. 

Widest variations in lumber consumption are 
in residential and farm construction. ‘ Residen- 
tial construction took about 40 percent of all 
lumber in 1925, and about 16 percent in 1933. 
It makes up about 30 percent of the forecast 
for the next ten years. Lumber used on the 
farm was about 16 percent of the total in 1925, 
and the same in 1933. It makes up about 22 
percent of the forecast for the next ten years. 

The depression beginning 1930 affected resi- 
dential construction in two ways. First it re- 
duced the net farm to city migration, so that 
the increase in urban population was only about 
half the anticipated increase. Second, it dis- 
couraged people already in the cities from 
doing some of the building which they would 
have done under more favorable conditions. 

Based on experience for the past hundred 
years, the recovery in residential construction 


which started in 1933-34 should reach a peak 
in the early 1940’s, and it should indicate the 
pattern for total lumber consumption. The 
prospect is shown as a smooth curve, except 
that estimates for 1937 and 1938 make allow- 
ance for the lag which has been felt since July, 
1937. This lag is explained by the current 
industrial recession, for the same reason as 
before. That residential construction, even at 
the low volume, had kept pace with demand 
was indicated by a decline in rent index last 
November. 

A return of industrial prosperity would re- 
vive migration from the farm to the city. It 
would restore confidence to those who have 
deferred building, and the estimate of pros- 
pective residential construction would move up 
accordingly, perhaps going above the curve, to 
make up fog the lag. That is, the estimates 
are not meant to be rigid. They are based on 
specific factors, and any change in these factors 
means a corresponding adjustment in the esti- 
mates. 











No need for a tower-type cabin here. From this 

crag, the lookout has a clear view for miles around. 

The business of packing fuel wood and water to his 

summer home is no small part of the forest ob- 
server's job 





Sometimes the last lap in the transportation system 
has to be made by the man himself. From where 
the mules are stopped, the forest protectors must 
carry equipment and supplies on their own backs 
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BRUCE FLOORING 
Hits Some New “Highs” 


By J. N. Hessel, U. S. Forest Service 


(Through the courtesy of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and the company’s magazine, 
“Bruce Every Month,” the American Lumber- 
man is privileged to reproduce exclusively the 
story about how “300 mule loads” of Bruce 
flooring hit some new “highs.”—Editor.) 

A carload of Bruce hardwood flooring re- 
cently shipped to the Exchange Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., at Spokane, Wash., is designed 
to hit some new “highs.” Specially cut in 
lengths not exceeding six feet and conveniently 
bundled in equal-weighted units for packing on 
mules, this shipment was contracted for by the 
U. S. Forest Service. It will be used in fire 
towers located on some of the highest and most 
inaccessible peaks in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. 

With 23,000,000 acres of extremely rugged 
federal timberlafds to protect in seventeen na- 
tional forests scattered across Montana, north- 
ern Idaho and northeastern Washington, the 
Forest Service now has approximately 170 look- 
out stations and in order to adequately overlook 
all areas they are in need of many more. 

The stations themselves consist of two types 
of one-room cabins. In cases where the peaks 
come to a sharp point and afford a clear view 
of the surrounding country the cabins are built 
directly on the ground. More often, however, 
the mountain tops are rounded and in order to 
get a good view the cabins are set on wooden 
frame towers from 15 to 60 feet high. 

Throughout the hazardous dry months of 
every summer one and sometimes two men are 
placed on guard at each point. These men, 
known as the “eyes of the Service,” must dress 
to meet the physical requirements of their en- 
vironment. An essential part of every man’s 
wardrobe is a sturdy pair of hobnailed or calked 
boots which must be donned and doffed every 
time he leaves for wood, water, or any other 
purpose. 

It is to withstand the terrific wear and tear 
of the continual going and coming of these steel- 
shod boots that hardwood floors are needed. In- 
stead of the usual methods of preservation, the 
floors are given a heavy coat of linseed oil every 
season. (Eprtor’s Note: Linseed oil is one of 
the ingredients of modern penetrating seal floor 
finishes, like Bruce Floor Finish. Other ma- 
terials are added, however, to provide a more 
beautiful finish.) 

Often located from 50 to 300 miles from the 
nearest city and from five to 30 miles from a 
human habitation of any kind, the lookout is 
connected with civilization only by official for- 
est Service telephone lines or short wave radio 
sets which tie in to a forest ranger’s station in 





Bruce flooring on its way, 

via pack train, up the 

mountain to the lookout. 

Lumber is the most diffi- 

cult to pack of all com- 

modities the Forest Serv- 
ice uses 





some nearby valley. Depending on the size of 
the district, there are from four to ten or more 
lookouts reporting to each of the several rangers 
ona forest. Information as to weather and vis- 
ibility is transmitted from each lookout station 
to the ranger’s office at regular intervals each 
day. In case a smoke is sighted the lookout im- 
mediately determines its location and informs 
the ranger who sets his fire-fighting organiza- 
tion into instant action. 

In many cases the lookouts are miles from 
the end of the nearest road and the only means 
of transporting equipment and supplies to them 
is by pack trains of mules or horses capable of 
following the winding mountain foot trails. 
When a new lookout station is to be erected on 
some inaccessible point, lumber, gravel, cement, 
water, and all other materials go up by mule 
back. 

Each mule is capable of carrying from 250 to 
450 pounds and can travel the forest trails with 
this burden at the rate of from two to four 
miles per hour depending on how steep the trail 
is. Nine mules headed by a packer, who leads 
the string on a saddle horse, constitute a full 
pack train. 

Lumber, because of its length, is more difficult 
to pack than nearly any other item of use. Even 
when held to lengths of six feet or less it forms 
an awkward and bulky load continually bump- 





Because the mountain tops are rounded, the cabins 
are set on wood framed towers from |5 to 60 ft. 
high. This affords the observer a better view of 
the country lying immediately below his station. 
All towers are strongly braced and heavily insulated 
against lightning. A typical tower is shown below 
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The sun lights the high peaks at an early hour. For 
this smokechaser, with his boots and firefighting 
pack ready for action, the clock is ringing "Get 


Up!", even if it is but 3:30 a. m. In the fore- 
ground are‘the alidade and circular map, which the 


ing on trees and rocks along the way and slip- 
ping out of balance on the mule’s back. For 
this reason, all pieces for the lookout cabins 
are cut and numbered before being moved to the 
lookout site. 

I the case of flooring it is interesting to note 
that 250 board feet are required for each tower 
—which is the equivalent of from three to four 
mule loads. At this rate the carload of hard- 
wood recently received in Spokane from Bruce 
will, before finally being installed, be split into 
roughly 300 mule loads and distributed to 80 al- 
pine locations. To finally reach the top it is 
sometimes necessary for our national forest pro- 
tectors to carry the flooring on their own backs 
from points where the mules can go no farther. 


First Hundred Years Doesn't 
Faze Wood Flag Pole 


Here’s a story of a wooden flag pole, which 
after serving its purpose for over 100 years by 
standing in front of the earliest school house 
built in Park Ridge, Ill. still “carries on” 
patriotically. When the old school house was 
torn down some years ago, some of the boys 
salvaged the flag pole—which is about 50 feet 
long—from a pile of old lumber on which it 
had been thrown. They managed to get it 
hauled to Slocum Lake, where groups of the 
youngsters go for winter sports. There they 
raised the flag pole beside a house which is 
equipped as a hostel, and on special occasions 
the flag is raised thereon. The A™MERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent took a photograph 
of the pole as it now stands, but as it is 
painted white, and as he had to get so far 
away to get its full length into the picture, 
it failed to show up strong enough for repro- 
duction. He asserts, however, that the wood 
in the pole still is “sound as a dollar,” of 
which there can be no doubt, inasmuch as it is 
still serving its original purpose, although 
transplanted 50 miles or more from the school 
house site where it had stood for a century 
or more. 








lookout uses to sight and locate fires as soon as he 
sees the smoke. Once this is done he reports to 
the forest ranger by telephone. If the fire is small 
and near his station, he is usually dispatched to 
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Seek Change in State Liquor 


Tax Law to Permit Use of 
Wood Box 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 31.—The liquor control 
law of Washington State requires that tax seals 
be placed on the top of containers; but as 
wooden boxes for continuous use do not have 
tops, they can not be used, so a market for 10 
or 12 million feet annually of odd short lengths 
has been lost. Washington is the only State 
having such a law, States taxing beverages as 
they come from vats, and this form of taxa- 
tion is being sought for Washington. The Na- 
tional Wooden Box Association is leading the 
drive, with the endorsement and help of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, West- 
ern Pine Association and other groups. 


Cards of Wood Add Much to 
Xmas Greetings 


Irnaca, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Lumbermen and 
others whose business cards are made of wood 
by B. L. Madden, R.D. 5-C, here, have long 
been ordering their Christmas cards and greet- 
ings from him. The reason Mr. Madden’s art- 
ful creations, microthin, flexible and marvel- 
ously finished, are also of wood. His fame in 
this painstaking work has spread far and wide 
and orders are received from every State, as 
well as from many foreign countries. The 
Christmas remembrances in wood include book- 
marks, gay with colored ribbons and tree deco- 
rations, accompanying greeting cards and en- 
velopes. The greeting cards of wood, with ap- 
propriate designs and messages, 334x434-inches, 
are made of holly, pine, cedar, maple and other 
exquisitely grained woods. Those who are not 
familiar with the cards of wood may secure 








put it out. Note the hardwood floor complete information from Mr. Madden. 
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Traveland is all a-buzz—with 
nice gossip about The Stevens! 
Travelers, wise in living, tell 
about the world of ease and 
comfort that they find at this 
largest hotel in all the world. 

“Located ideally—in the 
business district yet on the Park 
and Lake, removed from the 
turmoil of congested traffic’’... 
“The kind of welcome that 
makes you feel at home”... 
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“Rare attention to even little 
details”. . .‘‘Always a perfect 
room selection from modest 
singles to sumptuous suites’’... 
“Biggest bargain in living.” 
These are the things they say. 
Come to The Stevens, see 
for yourself. You'll thank this 
kind of gossip. You'll find the 
ease and satisfying comfort 
which has made The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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Barn Equipment Company 


Names Sales Manager 


Harvarp, Iti., Nov. 1—Charles A. Minot 
was recently appointed general sales manager 
of Starline (Inc.), here, manufacturer of dairy 
barn equipment, according to an announcement 
by H. B. Megran, secretary of the company. 
Mr. Minot has been associated with Starline for 
twenty-five years and is well known as an au- 
thority of modern barn design and equipment. 
During his many years of activity in the com- 
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C. A. MINOT, 
Starline’s New 
General Sales Mer. 


pany’s advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment, he has been responsible for many of 
Starline’s aggressive merchandising policies. In 
his new position, Mr. Minot expects to spend 
even more time in the field developing sales 
helps for the company’s dealers. 


New Orleans Market 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 2.—Reports re- 
ceived in this market pertaining to what action 
many smaller mills might have taken in fur- 
therance of threats to close down as a result 
of effectuation of the Wage-Hour Law have 
been fragmentary. Reports in the trade here, 
however, indicate that while there has been 
some resistance to higher levels, pine prices 
have reflected strength and sales have advanced 
somewhat. Some factors report no particular 
change in pine prices. The volume of pine sales 
is reported above that of last month. 

Hardwood exports are again reported in the 
doldrums and the domestic situation is quiet. 
Mills that do not enjoy a good order file ahead 
are talking of closing down: 

Cypress is reported moving in fairly good 
volume, with interest noted in siding, molding 
and finish. Tank stock moves fairly well. 








Adopt Plan for Salvage of 
New England Timber 


WasurincrTon, D. C., Nov. 1.—A program in- 
volving Federal assistance for salvaging down 
timber in hurricane-swept New England, has 
been approved by the President and the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. It was developed 
after conferences with New England State 
Governors, representatives of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, timberland owners, 
forest industries, and others. The U. S. Forest 
Service is designated as the directing agency. 
Subject to approval of legal and other details, 
the program calls for immediate loans by the 
Disaster Loan Corp. to be made available to the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. In brief, 


American fimberman 


the plan, details of which will be announced 
later, involves: 

1. Establishing log prices by certain 
grades. 

2. Cash payments of not more than 80 per- 
cent of these established prices for logs de- 
livered to designated points. 

3. Contracts to participating log owners 
for additional payments to be made if, as, 
and when administrative and other costs 
have been met and R.F.C. loans are repaid. 

4. Establishing such stabilization meas- 
ures as will prevent demoralization of mar- 
ket prices for logs and other forest products. 


The Forest Service is directing the work 
of W.P.A. crews already reducing forest fire 
hazard in New England; and has set up a 
headquarters in Boston with suboffices in each 
of the seven States affected. 





Originator of Estimating System 


Forms New Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 1.—A. W. Holt, 
well known in building circles for his original 
“cost-rate” estimating system, announces the 
formation of the Holt Publishing Co., Lumber 
Exchange, here. The first publication of the 
new firm, “Holt’s Kwickost Estimating Sys- 
tems,” contains 224 pages of tables which should 
help dealers and builders to sell. It is especially 
adapted to the needs of those who wish to 
create sales and be able to furnish the correct 
answer at once as to whether or not the 
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prospect can or cannot afford to build. 

Mr. Holt’s original “Lumberman’s Building 
Estimator,” was first announced by the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN while he was associated 
with George W. LaPointe, Jr., as director of 
service for the O. & N. Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Wis., in 1919. Mr. Holt believes that his 
painstaking effort has resulted in the “book of 
books for builders.” The new book can be 
“added to and taken from” to fit individual 
needs as it is the loose-leaf, ring-binder type. 

Mr. Holt has as his associate, George P. De- 
Long, a graduate architectural engineer, who 
was raised on “sawdust” in the yards of the 
Rum River Lumber Co., Anoka, Minn. For 
the past three years he has been connected with 
the company’s yards here. 





Wage-Hour Discussion Occu- 


pies Roofer Manufacturers 


CoLumsus, Ga., Nov. 1.—Meeting here today, 
the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association again 
went on record to comply with the Wage-Hour 
Law, but individual members expressed the 
opinion that it would increase the cost of pro- 
duction by at least 50 percent. 

Presided over by H. E. Hammack, Edison, 
Ga., president of the association, the meeting 
had several speakers including J. S. Farish, 
Jacksonville, Fla., representative of the South- 
ern Pine Association; Hugh K. Thurston, 
Thomaston, Ga.; W. R. Melton, Cuthbert, Ga., 
secretary of the association; H. Dixon Smith, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Window Conditioning Urged to Halt Un- 


desirable Effects 


That excessive condensation which is destruc- 
tive to window sash and doors can be eliminated 
by window conditioning in the form of storm 
windows or proper installation of double win- 
dow units by one or another method is the 
opinion of Dr. F. L. Browne, senior chemist, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
In his report to the retail lumber dealers’ as- 
sociation of a large Middle West city, which 
had sought his advice in connection with the 
development of bluestain in sash of a number 
of recently-built homes, Dr. Browne made rec- 
ommendations that are of wide interest to lum- 
ber dealers, speculative builders, contractor car- 
penters, and home owners generally. 

The houses inspected were two-story or story 
and a half single family residences of better- 
than-average price level. They were similar in 
certain construction features having a bearing 
on the bluestain trouble. They were of frame 
construction, usually with brick veneer, but 
sometimes with lumber siding on the second 
floor. All had gable roofs, but in most cases 
the attic was unoccupied, its cubic content rela- 
tively small and not always ventilated with 
louvres or windows. There was rarely a stair- 
way to the attic, but attic floor and sidewalls 
were well insulated, although no vapor barrier 
was used on the warm side of the walls or 
attic floor. Doors and windows were tightly 
weather-stripped, but usually there were no 
storm windows and the windows had only one 
layer of glass. 

The heating plants were of the warm-air type, 
with forced circulation and provision for humi- 
dification, though the humidification control was 
said to be either shut off or set very low be- 
cause owners found that otherwise there was 
too much condensation on windows. The heat- 
ing units were evidently capable of supplying 
enough moisture to maintain the manufacturers’ 
claims of 40 or 45 percent humidity during cold 
weather, if it were not for the rapid dehumidifi- 
cation taking place at the windows. 

The chief difference between old and new 
construction practices affecting the present 
problem,” reported Dr. Browne, “is the re- 
duction in the frequency of renewal of the 
air from the outside. In the effort to accom- 
plish more comfortable and more economical 


of Condensation 


heating, houses today are built with much 
tighter side-walls and roofs and much more 
general use of weather-stripping and insula- 
tion. The effect of reducing the amount of in- 
filtration has been to exchange air less fre- 
quently, with the result that a given amount 
of moisture evaporated within the house dur- 
ing the day effects a higher relative humidity. 


During cold weather much higher humidi- 
ties can be maintained without danger of 
condensation if storm windows are _ used. 
From this point of view, weather-stripping 
is in no sense a substitute for storm win- 
dows; on the contrary, it tends to favor con- 
densation. Weather-stripping reduces infil- 
tration of cold air at the windows, aiding to 
that extent in keeping the house warm, but 
it does not reduce the loss of heat by con- 
duction through glass. 

Both from the standpoint of economy in 
heating and prevention of condensation, 
storm windows should be installed before 
weather-stripping, especially where an effort 
is made to carry higher humidities during 
cold weather. 

I noticed numerous cases of early failure 
of paint and putty, and on one of the houses 
with wood siding the paint was peeling so 
badly that repainting was to be done imme- 
diately. 

These failures of paint show clearly that 
condensation occurs within the sidewalls of 
houses as well as on the windows and that 
there is danger of much more serious diffi- 
culties in the future if steps are not taken to 
control the movement of moisture. The diffi- 
culties with bluestain and paint, which are 
serious enough in themselves, should be re- 
garded as warnings of faulty conditions that 
should be corrected to safeguard the struc- 
tural framework of the house itself and to 
maintain effectiveness of the insulation. 

From the point of view of protecting the 
woodwork of the windows, by far the most 
helpful procedure that can be adopted is the 
installation of storm windows on all win- 
dows and doors during cold weather. If it 
is worth while to add four inches of good 
insulation to what was formerly considered 
satisfactory sidewall construction, it is cer- 
tainly absurd to leave a considerable portion 
of the sidewall area with only a single pane 
of glass between the rooms and the outside. 

It is strongly recommended that storm 
windows be provided and that steps be taken 
to show architects, builders and the public 
why they are needed on future buildings. 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 31.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended October 22, for 42 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical 


mills for the corresponding period of 1937: 


3 Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 19 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
I iad aaawn acwidiaieleweeda noun genes 128 65,860,000 105 75,072,000 115 85,332,000 145 
- Lo 7a ae Seay ee: 143 184,226,000 100 196,240,000 112 177,756,000 117 
i a as Aa wae ees 6 Ow wd 124 156,437,000 98 134,004,000 97 128,790,000 115 
GN PUUIOOE 5. oc ccccceccccccecceeees 13 14,309,000 so 13,218,000 76 12,624,000 92 
i oid Gi ci y-avaialate eS waaleearmie/s 10 5,647,000 108 4,604,000 101 4,882 ,000 102 
a ran on oe ee aias eee Weed 10 1,637,000 19 4,642,000 112 5,016, 000 126 
IT vnc cbc 0a iach weeooen eae 16 2) 590, 000 95 3,137,000 119 3,047,000 121 
I os cent cacdax bate wane e mens 444 430,706,000 98 430,917,000 106 417,447,000 120 
Hardwoods: 
HOUCCROTE PATA WOOES 2... ccc cc ccccsccccceces 768 10,606,000 77 10,267,000 84 12,350,000 130 
WROUEMORE TEMPE WOOES on occ cc cvcccccccccasce 16 3,015,000 53 3,147,000 82 3,379,000 133 
ae NN i al sete iis aaa ae ae ci Ss eta pencil 
roll, eee sveeseeos 84 13,621,000 70 13,414,000 S4 15,729,000 130 
I ga Sarasa in icndiaccignn Om a lacaie  AC 512 444,327,000 97. 444) 331,000 105 433,176,000 120 
ns wk tad ee eee wh eek een ea ees 65 17,675,000 128 14,885,000 137 17,097,000 200 
ED 6 i cvscekeutcceenennedeenmaws 15 1,834,000 76 1,728,000 104 1,805,000 121 
FORTY-TWO WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Ee, Ee ee 133 1,297,577,000 85 1,372,673,000 93 1,390,284,000 99 
a ran 5: on wih Wie wal edb dere eee eet 143 3, rt 426,000 74 3,455, hy 000 76 3,436,437,000 84 
a icin dg gyi eee ema e Sie 123 » 3 2-82 3, +44 77 2,602,611,000 83 2,618,104,000 89 
ES TN 13 000 67 281, 643" 000 73 280,255,000 79 
ba in eg acd ee ead W aleranaee Si 9 108'998,000 82 91,347,000 q7 77,791,000 73 
es nis it cae ace al ewe eae baeee ee 10 90,632,000 62 78,440,000 68 75,066,000 70 
PE BEE. oc tcececadiiccrecwowe veces 18 67,399,000 60 52,555,000 64 55,564,000 74 
IO 5 ke caste ced cede rnrexweeees 449 7,519,379,000 76 7,934,893,000 80 7,933,501,000 87 
Hardwoods: 
Bouthers WarGweeds .....cccccccccccccceces 781 214,937,000 . 225,270,000 * 231,427,000 ¢ 
FOOD MID ove ic cevesicsccviceoceres 18 94,849,000 72 59,128,000 53 55,668,000 58 
Total Hardwoods ...............seeeeceeee “99 309,786,000 = 284,398,000 ‘ 287,095,000 . 
PE cienewide svn waweuweaeesoees 530 7,829,165,000 bd 8,219,291,000 ° 8,220,596,000 i 
aay al on Slinger ann @ grea ala.oth Ghee e's 65 294,363,000 97 291,620,000 99 319,509,000 129 
 S ctviccucaséeraveanent Daa iane 15 36,432,000 67 39,446,000 73 38,826,000 S41 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 29.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 22: 

Report of an average of 124 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Or eans, La., Nov. 2.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Oct. 29: 


Average weekly number of mills, 121; 
Units,+ 101 


Oct. 22, 1938 Oct. 23, 1937 Total for 
Shipments. cc 1seeeaoee — 18h998-06 achat 
shipments ....... 1 8 P 
i 4 t , . Three-year average production*... 61,731,000 
Orders received... 128,790,000 112,340,000 Actual production 59 


Report of an average of 125 mills: 


Oct. 22, 1938 
Unfilled orders... 149,664,000 147,775,000 
Gross stocks . -1,798,501,000 1,858,986,000 


Report of 125 identical mills: 
-———Total for Year——_——_, 
1938 1 


Oct. 23, 1937 


Shipments 
Orders received 
Number of mills, 115; Units,+ 99 


On Oct. 29, 1938 
8,402,000 


Unfilled orders 
Unsold stocks 


WwAttieneseeemsmadar 399,491,000 


937 
Production ...... 2,453,960,000 — 3,205,907,000 *October, 1934, to October, 1937. 
Shipments ....... 2,616,435,000 3,159,713,000 tUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
Orders ....-...... 2;631,461,000  2'963,495,000 production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 2.—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 29, reported: 
Production 188,769,000 
Shipments 201,463,000 6.72% over production 
Orders 178,263,000 5.57% under production 

A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Aveape weekly cut for forty-three weeks 


KSibig see ile ae oles Sable eras s CSE 104,448, $00 
Ee ROP ED CG ay 77,856, 7000 

—> cut for two weeks ended 
EER ea re ee ei RE ea 92,621,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 29 was 188,769,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasutncton, D. C., Oct. 31—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Oct. 22: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
; eee 79,657,000 77,320,000 71,948,000 
Domestic 
cargo.... 90,321,000 66,308,000 126,056,000 
Export ... 12,613,000 15,763,000 38,008,000 
Local - 18,872,000 pk errr 
201,463,000 178,263,000 236,012,000 











No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 
EE I ss aah ws anol acpiaceuier Sakae 117 73,402,000 59,832,000 448,379,000 458,375,000 
J) ee ees 143 238,218,000 291,036,000 882,120,000 1,019,522,000 
I I a ng 500 ee aaewere 125 149,664,000 147,775,000 1,798,501,000 1,858,986,000 
California Redwood.............. 13 24,192,000 29,227,000 294,679,000 289,594,000 
Southern Cypress ...........c00- 10 4,550,000 6,231,000 207,000,000 176, 419,000 
| ere ae 10 4,954,000 4,945,000 169,533,000 166,115,000 
Northern Hemlock* ............. 11 9,542,000 5,641,000 83,280,000 92°291.000 

Total Softwoods.. 429 504,522,000 544,687,000 3,883,492,000 4,061,302,000 
Southern Hardwoods ............ +67 29,284,000 36,355,000 215,087,000 202,534,000 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 1 12,773,600 12,802,000 122,008,000 83,280,000 

Total Hardwoods ........... 80 42,057,000 49,157,000 337,095,000 285,814,000 

WG EE iccesavcenwes 498 546,579,000 593,844,000 4,220,587,000 4,347,116,000 
Flooring— 
8, +3 75 48,754,000 32,982,000 87,629,000 71,344,000 
Maple, Beech and Birch Flg. .... 14 7,125,000 8,037,000 13,674,000 13,180,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 13 mills respectively; stocks by 14 mills. 


TUnits. 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as 
follows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 43 wks. ended 
Oct. 29, Oct. 29, Oct. 30, 
1938 1938 1937 


Production 92,621,000 
Shipments 99,663,000 
Orders 87,455,000 


77,856,000 104,448,000 
82,467,000 108,560,000 
81,799,000 96,714,000 


Steel Window Makers Protest 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Steel window 
frame manufacturers have made a_ protest 





against the decision of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority to use wood window sashes. 
They recently held a meeting at which it was 
planned to place their complaints before Nathan 
United States 


Straus, administrator of the 
Housing Authority. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Take a Look at Yourself 


Take a look at yourself—not a slant at your 
hiz 
When you gaze at yourself in the glass, 
But a squint at the chap that inside of you is; 
Let a little bit out of the gas. 
Take a look at yourself, at the fellow you are, 
Not the fellow that people suppose 
Inside of the coat and behind the cigar, 
But the fellow that nobody knows. 


Take a look at yourself as you stall at the desk 
Or you rattle around on the road, 
When there’s no one to hark to the tale 
picturesque— 
How it’s you that must carry the load. 
Feeble minded may think you’re a wonderful 


ne 
From the way that you sorrow and sob; 

But if you were boss of the business, my son, 
Would you offer yourself a job? 


Take a look at yourself, not the party profound 
Looking wise as he possibly can, 
But the fellow you are when nobody’s around, 
Just a sort of a dub of a man. 
When they ask this or that with a tone of 
respect, 
Then you pucker your brow and say, “Hum.” 
If you wanted to get information correct 
Do you think to yourself you would come? 


Take a look at yourself, not the coat or the tie, 
Or the wit that you got at a show, 
Not the presents you send, nor the tickets you 


uy, 
But the fellow inside that you know. 
You smoke like a stove, like a pirate you swear, 
And you take an occasional drink; 
If you were the girl, (answer now on the 
square!) 
Would you marry yourself, do you think? 


There is no short cut to the wis- 
dom of experience. 


POET'S EPIGRAMS 


“The man who resolves to die fighting 
often fights so well that he does not die.” 


“The trouble with some knot sawyers 
is that some are knot sawyers and some 
are not sawyers.” 


“The best souvenir a man can take 
home from a convention is an idea.” 


“Don’t look for a smaller job or the 
boss will look for a bigger man.” 


“Heaven is not reached at a single 
bound, nor Hades at a single bump.” 





A contributor to the Chicago Tribune’s “Wake 
of the News” column clothes an old theme in 
sprightly new garb in the following verses, 
which we reproduce by permission: 


Please Pass the Roses 


When I quit this mortal shore, 

And mosey round the earth no more, 
Don’t weep, don’t sigh, don’t sob; 

I may have struck a better job. 


Don’t go and buy a large bouquet 
For which you'll find it hard to pay; 
Don’t mope around and feel all blue; 
I may be better off than you. 


Don’t tell the folks I was a saint, 
Or any old thing that I ain’t; 

If you have jam like that to spread, 
Please hand it out before I’m dead. 


If you have roses, bless your soul, 
Just pin one in my buttonhole 
While I’m alive and well today; 
Don’t wait until I’ve gone away. 


—PINKIE. 
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The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declar- 
ing State taxes upon non-resi- 
dent commercial travelers un- 
constitutional, puts a definite 
and satisfactory ending to a 
harassing interference with that 
free competition for the Amer- 
ican market which has always 
been the keystone of our indus- 
trial prosperity. 

* 


The shipment of forest prod-y 
ucts from Portland, Me., last 
week were as follows: 1,479,171 
feet lumber and 19,982 pickets 
to Buenos Aires; 3,581 shooks, 
5,681 pairs heads, 101,000 shin- 
gles, 13,750 hoops, 22,900 clap- 
board and 18,766 boards to 
Ponce, Porto Rico; 5,695 shooks 
to Bridgetown, Barbados. 

* * * 

The red cedar of Alabama is 
of fine grain, straight and of 
good length, coming in logs 
from ten to twenty feet long 





and eighteen inches in diameter, 





and is well adapted for the 

manufacture of pencils. An ex- 

cellent bucket is made from it 

also, and a factory at Green- 

ville in that state turns out two 

hundred dozens of them a day. 
* *# @# 


The cry goes forth from the 
magnificent maple forests of 
northern Michigan for the util- 
izing of this valuable timber for 
manufacturing purposes. It is 
really too bad to witness the 
enforced destruction by the 
settlers of the finest descrip- 
tions of birdseye and rock 
maple which, were it within the 
reach of a thrifty New Eng- 
land manufacturer, would make 
him a millionaire in compara- 
tively short time. We have 
repeatedly striven to direct se- 
rious attention to this terrible 
waste of raw material. The 
editor held a conversation lately 
with an intelligent settler who 
has a 160-acre farm, heavily 
wooded with rock and birdseye 





maple, within two and a half 
miles of the village of Fred- 
erick, Otsego County, and from 
him learned that he had cleared 
sixty acres in the past six years, 
all the timber of which was 
maple averaging thirty inches in 
diameter. He had not sold one 
dollar’s worth simply because 
there was no market for it, 
although it lies within two and 
a half miles of the Michigan 
Central. Now what an opening 
is here for a bowl factory or 
anything made from this maple. 
The settlers would only be too 
glad to haul it away at a mod- 
erately remunerative figure in 
preference to burning it, for 
green maple is a hard timber 
to consume. 
e* # @ 


There are from 50 to 70 log- 
ging camps around Gray’s Har- 
bor, W. T., employing from 850 
to 900 men. The prices there 
are from $4 to $5 for fir and 
from $10 to $12 for cedar. 
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WIER 


for WEAR 
and Dependability 














This Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
MUST be good lumber. For 
years it has been satisfactorily 
meeting the needs of heavy 
construction . . . standing the 
strains, bearing the burdens. 
You can depend on 


| Yellow Pine | 


good business to supply 
your customers with this friend- 





It’s 


making lumber, We can sup- 


ply your Long Leaf needs. 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER CO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 





, = Tupelo, 
Milt & Black Gum, 
= = §=«Oak, Ash, 
Lumber ; Rodin 
Elm, Maple, 
Company a Sycamore, 
Fate ie ae 
and Planing Mills E 
Estill, S$; C.4 CYPRESS 


= 








Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PINE “'Strosus) 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
annually. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Here’s What's New 


New Product of Rubber-Like Con- 
sistency Does Putty Jobs 


Macklanburg-Duncan Co., P. O. Box 1197, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has announced its Nu- 
Glaze glazing compound. According to the 
company, the product, while used like putty, 
is not a putty but a dis- 
tinct product unlike any 
other material. It sets 
to rubber-like consist- 
ency, and, if properly 
applied, will not dry out, 
run, crack or pull away. 
It is said to form a 
permanent bond between 
wood or steel sash and 
glass, retaining its 
elasticity and taking 
care of the expansion and ‘contraction of the 
sash. It is clean to handle and may be used 
for all general patching purposes instead of 
putty. The company is promoting the product 
through national consumer advertising. Details 
and a sample will be sent on request to the 
company. There is no obligation. 


Offers Advice on How to Stage 
Wall Paper Style Shows 


The October “Co-Operator”, monthly publi- 
cation of the Lennon Wall Paper Co., Joliet, 
Ill., devoted to the interests of the company’s 
customers, contains among other features the 
announcement of a circular giving instructions 
for putting on a successful wall paper style 
show. The circular covers many points includ- 
ing audience, media, impressions and techniques. 
The company will be glad to furnish a copy of 
the circular to any dealer who may be inter- 
ested in putting on a show, an especially good 
feature at this time of the year. 


New Portable Mill Offers Many 


Exclusive Features 


Hart Brothers Machine Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., sawmill manufacturer for the past 85 
years, recently announced the new portable 
Hart No. 5 mill, “built for lifetime service; 
handles largest and smallest logs with accuracy 
and speed.” The mill is of all steel construction, 
electrically welded. The feed is patented and 
is known as the double vibrating friction type, 
silent chain driven. The backing friction is 
16 inches in diameter with a 6-inch face. The 
feed friction is 6% inches in diameter with 
6-inch face. By means of a foot lever, power 
is automatically transferred from the carriage 
to operate the log turner. The 16-ft. carriage, 
built in two 8-ft. sections, can spread apart by 
means of adjustable bolts to make a 24-ft. car- 





riage. These two features are exclusive with 
the Hart mill. The head blocks open 46% 
inches. The four axles under the carriage are 
made from 11-inch alloyed steel with 934-inch 
wheels mounted on needle bearings with inside 
and outside hardened and ground races. Each 





bearing and axle has a load capacity, not in- 
cluding the safety factor, of five tons. The set 
works can be equipped with either receding 
spring or power receder. The latter is recom- 
mended as a time-saver. The mandrel will 
swing a 62-inch saw. An illustrated folder, giv- 
ing complete details is available without obliga- 
tion from the manufacturer. 


Presents Advanced Features on New 
Single Spindle Shaper 


The Hutchinson Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), 
Norristown, Pa., designer and manufacturer of 
high grade woodworking machinery for the 
past 20 years, recently placed on the market a 
single spindle shaper with a number of ad- 
vanced features for accuracy, speed and con- 
venience. The spindle is mounted rigidly in the 
frame and is adjustable by means of gears; the 
table top is 24x32-inches; the table is slotted 
and equipped with a steel insert which can be 

















easily removed when using a tenoning fixture. 
The motor is mounted on an adjustable base on 
the frame and the spindle is driven by a v-belt 
from the motor. The spindle is mounted on 
precision ballbearings and it attains a speed of 
7500 R. P. M. which makes reversing unnec- 
essary although the shaper may be equipped 
with a reversing switch if desired. Complete 
details are available from the manufacturer. 
There is no obligation. 


Stainless Steel Product Econom- 
ical to Use 


The Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Watervliet, N. Y., now produces a new build- 
ing and decorative material called Ludlite—a 
thin, tough sheet of stainless steel, permanently 
bonded to a flexible, waterproof, non-metallic 
backing. Ludlite is said to offer all the familiar 
advantages of stainless steel at a fraction of 
the installed cost of standard gauge. Extremely 
high resistance to rust, corrosion, heat and 
wear, in addition to its beautiful finish and easy 
cleaning, has uncovered an increasingly wide 
range of uses for Ludlite—counter tops, shelves, 
store signs, splash backs, shower stall linings, 
bins, etc. Low cost results from easy applica- 
tion—no prefabrication in a specially equipped 
shop. Ludlite is cut, formed and applied right 
on the job by any good craftsman. It is nailed, 
screwed, or cemented in place with special Lud- 
lite adhesive. It adheres readily and perma- 
nently to any smooth surface—wood, cement, 
fiber-board, glass, etc. Ludlite is now offered 
in rolls 50 feet long and 2 feet wide and in 
tiles 4 inches square. Suitable stainless steel 
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moldings for finishing edges and joints are also 
available. Ludlite sales are promoted with a 
comprehensive advertising campaign, including 
descriptive folders and free mats for dealers. 
Inquiry without obligation is invited by the 
manufacturer. 


"Planning Profitable Neighbor- 
hoods," Outlines Practical 
Applications 


The Federal Housing Administration’s new 
bulletin, “Planning Profitable Neighborhoods,” 
(Technical Bulletin No. 7, available through the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents 
a copy), has been written as a guide to 
good neighborhood development, principally to 
assist the small developer. Emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that good planning pays divi- 
dends because of economical development and a 
readily marketable product. The bulletin, di- 
vided into three parts, outlines the advantages 
of subdivisions planned as neighborhoods; illus- 
trates by good and bad examples the principles 
which make neighborhoods more desirable; 
shows examples of actual subdivisions. The 
bulletin, containing a brief statement of FHA 
procedure and a list of the FHA ofhces, en- 
courages subdividers to retain qualified planning 
technicians. 





Europe's July-August Exports 


BrussEts, BeLcium, Oct. 20.—The Monthly 
Bulletin of Comité International du Bois points 
out that the 1938 export quotas were reduced 
by 220,000 standards, to 3,165,000 standards, in 
August. The international timber market firmed 
in September and further firmed at the begin- 
ning of October. The turnover between the 
exporters and the Western European purchas- 
ers, which was increasing since August, 
suffered in the second part of September a 
temporary decrease, due to the international 
political situation. Stocks of importers have 
been further reduced. Prices of softwoods, 
particularly whitewood, show a rising tendency 
as stocks have become very short. There are 
also considerable price increases for European 
redwood, especially for better specifications. 
The exports of the individual countries in July 


and August were as follows: 
Exnorts of Sawn 
Softwood, Includ- 








July— 
Total ing Boxboards, 
Exports Included in Total 
Country in Cubic Cubic 
of Origin Metres ag Standards 
ok oe 20,804 16.4 3,525 
Sweden . 455,048 353,837 75,736 
Winiand .....<. 1,086,260 493,498 105.629 
Ss } Seer 01,60 486,374 104,104 
Esthonia .. 22,219 10,271 2,19 
eee 136,080 61.740 13.215 
Lithuania ...... 38,480 10,115 2,165 
OW). eer 237,404 113,742 24,345 
Czechoslovakia. 208,877 32,523 6,961 
Austria 
(Germany) . 118,188 44,261 9,474 
Yugoslavia .... 100,840 47,101 10,082 
pS eee 174,035 103,158 22,080 
_ a 3,399,843 1,773,091 379,514 
August— 
oe 18,580 8,737 1,870 
Sweden ....... 397.875 306.605 65,626 
CC SS 988,500 504,053 107,888 
~o mm.... Tee 519.045 111.097 
Esthonia ...... 40.3 28,607 6.123 
eee 138.717 54,317 11,626 
Lithuania ..... 28,095 12.512 2.678 
eee 254,722 106,017 22.692 
Czechoslovakia. 216,324 43,328 9,274 
Austria 
(Germany)... 33. 3.462 741 
Yugoslavia 139:839 73,486 15,729 
Rumania* ..... 
po eer 3,042,775 1,660,169 355,344 





*No_ report. 
+tCubic meter equals 424 board feet, 


and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 





THE FOREST survey of five counties in south- 
eastern Oklahoma shows 73 pine mills in op- 
eration there, and 2 hardwood plants, produc- 
ing a total of 157,000,000 board feet in the 
year 1936, which was 70 percent of capacity. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Lynwood—Imperial Lumber Co., 
a corporation, succeeded by Imperial Lumber Co.; 
John W. Parish and Jack R. Hallman, proprietors. 

Pasadena—Canfield Bros. succeeded by M. I. Can- 
field, 135 Vista Avenue. 


COLORADO. Salida—Jackson Lumber Co. or Ray 
Hanks Lumber Yard succeeded by Gibson Lum- 
ber Co. 


GEORGIA. Conyers—W. R. Still (Estate) suc- 
ceeded by Conyers Coal & Lumber Co. 

Sylvester—A. T. Simerly sold sawmill business to 
J. M. Sutton and G. L. Houston, who have leased 
the plant to a Dougherty County operator. 

INDIANA. Parker—John A. Earl succeeded by 
McDowell Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Mingo—Smith-Barber Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Denniston & Partridge Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Farmerville—Dykes Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) succeeded by Dykes-Breathwit Lumber 9 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Ross Lumber & Supp 
Co., 14284 Meyers Road: Norman Ross sold all. Rie 
interest to James Rossin. 


MINNESOTA. North Branch—Nordstrom Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Alvin & Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Canton—J. W. Rogers Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Blackston-Mueller Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA, Alda—Community Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. succeeded by Alda Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Camden—Dana Factory succeeded 
by Price Furniture Factory. 

OHIO. Middle Point—Ringwald & Ringwald suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Ringwald. 

OKLAHOMA. Wapanucka—Adams Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Beard Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. 

OREGON. Ashland—Lostlake Lumber Co. sold 
sawmill to A. C. Hazelwood and lumber to L. D. W. 
Meservey. 

TEXAS. Houston—Telephone Road Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Eastwood Lumber Co. (Inc.), 1104 
Telephone Road. 

Texas City—Builders Supply Co. 
Temple Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Alderwood Manor—Alderwood 
Manor Lumber Co. succeeded by Alderwood Hard- 
ware & Lumber Co. 

Everett—Hewitt Lumber Co. succeeded by H. O. 
Seiffert Co. 

Ferndale—Malander Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Wert Lumber Co. 

Warm Beach—Howard Ozmun succeeded ty East 
Stanwood Shingle Co. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—wWestfield Furniture 
Co. (Inc.) succeeded by The Westfield Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—California Venetian 
Blind Co.; $50.000. 

Stockton—Delta Lumber & Box Co. 
by R. G. Smith and others. 
“ a Norwalk—The Wilton Lumber 
0.5 
_NEW JERSFY. Middletown—Parker Lumber & 
Supply Co.; $125,000. 


OHIO. Ashland—Lumbermen’s Wholesale Co. 


OREGON. Gardiner—The Camp Creek Timber 
Co.; $25 000. To handle timberlands and do a 
logging business. 


succeeded by 


incorporated 


Gardiner—The Gardiner Lumber Co.; $25,000. 
Sawmill and logging 
Rainier—Van Fleet Lumber Co.; $10,000. Log- 


ging and lumber. 


VIRGINIA, Arlington—American Homes Corp.; 
to do a general building, building supplies, con- 
tracting and real estate business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. West Hamlin—The Guyan 
Lumber Co.; $25,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Central Valley— The Shasta 
Builders’ Supply Co. has started business and will 
handle a complete line of building supplies, in- 
cluding hardware. 

Los Angeles—Geib Lumber Co., 2200 East Na- 
deau Street, has obtained a certificate to conduct 
business under that name. 

Los Angeles—The Imperial Lumber Co. has been 
established at 5238 East Imperial Highway. 

Los Angeles—Southern California Floors, 608 
South Hill Street. 

Los Angeles—The Thrifty Lumber Yard has been 
opened at 11033 Hawthorne Boulevard, in the Len- 
nox district, by William Giles. 


San Diego—The Consolidated Lumber Co., 1709 
University Avenue, formed by Martin G. Brauer 
and others. 

Temple—Curry’s Pre-Fit Window Co., Woodruff 


Avenue and Sunset Boulevard. 

Wilmington—Knotty Pine Service, 1430 East ‘‘N” 
Street, opened by Charlie Giordano. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — Norman Lumber Co., 
14250 Cloverdale Avenue; Norman Ross, proprietor. 

OREGON. Albany—Potter Brothers Lumber Co. 
formed by Alden Potter. 

Portland—Builder’s Bargains is the style under 
which Huntington Malarkey and A. Erickson 
have engaged in building materials business at 
2634 N. E. 38th Avenue. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—Lussy Lumber & 


Millwork Co., 1017 Prescott Street. 


VIRGINIA. Danville—Stokesland Lumber Co. 
recently began; C. C. Dodd and Thomas Murphy, 
proprietors. 

WISCONSIN. Rice Lake—Stein Bros. have 


opened a retail lumber yard. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Forester—Caddo River Lumber Co. 
is reported to have lost its sawmill by fire, with 
loss estimated at $250,000, insured. The mill was 
built in 1950 at a cost of more than $1,000,000. The 
planing mill was not destroyed. 


MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—D. L. Fair Lumber Co. 
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planing mill and shed, two million feet of dressed 
lumber, nine loaded box cars and four dwelling 
houses destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
$100,000, partially covered by insurance. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kannapolis—Beaver Lum- 
ber Co. office and plant destroyed by fire, with 
loss between $15,000 and $20,000, partially covered 
by insurance. Temporary office has been estab- 
lished. 

TEXAS. Houston—Branham Lumber Co., 6923 
Harrisburg Boulevard, planing mill destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $6,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 

San Antonio—City Sash & Door Co., 171 Con- 
rad Street, had two lumber sheds destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $10,000; no insurance. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Forester—Caddo River Lumber Co. 
will rebuild burned plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Greenville—Gulf Red Cedar Co. 
erecting a sawmill. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—D. L. Fair Lumber Co. 
plans rebuilding burned planing mill. 








old kilns. 








If you are interested in kiln drying and 
would like to be placed on our mailing 
list, send us your name and the name of 
the firm with which you are connected. 





COLD OUTSIDE-- 
BUT HOT INSIDE 


MOOREKILN DOORS 
Make The Difference 


Cold weather demands better dry kiln doors. 
If you are to meet successfully the competition 
of more aggressive lumber companies, you 
must consider how to get more and better kiln- 
dried lumber. 


Here’s how Moorekiln Fireproof Doors help 
you get that better seasoned lumber: 


@ HOLD Heat Inside. 

@ SAVE Fuel and Steam 

@ LONGER Life—Less Upkeep 

@ INCREASE Kiln Efficiency 

@ RESIST Fire—Lower Insurance Rates 


These modern doors can be installed on your 
Send us dimensions of your door 
openings for estimate and full information. 
There's no obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EASTERN TRADE NEWS 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—The call for lum- 
ber and timber, and all types of roof covering, 
for emergency use in making damaged build- 
ings livable, and, in the coastal section of 
southern New England, replacing stocks on re- 
tail yards and wholesale terminals that had 
been washed away in tidal waves and river 
floods of Sept. 21, has apparently been fully 
met by supplies rushed into the hurricane-deva- 
stated sections from all directions. “Back to 
normal” is the almost universal comment of the 
wholesale and lumber manufacturing group, but 
most retail dealers in the hard-hit southern sec- 
tion of the territory will be busy many weeks 
supplying needed lumber for the permanent 
restoration of homes and factories, and the re- 
building of their own wrecked sheds and other 
buildings. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Water deliveries at 
Boston, in October to date, total 6,312,077 feet, 
with one ship listed to arrive today with a 
consignment of several hundred thousand 
feet. The average in October in the previous 
nine years was 10,333,341 feet. Yards have 
done little buying calling for mill shipment, 
as the dealers required emergency lots for 
restoring buildings damaged by the hurri- 
cane, and were securing such lots either from 
spot stocks at the distribution yards, or from 
unsold transits due to arrive in an early 
boat. For mill shipment lots, the discount 
for fir dimension from page 16 of the West 
Coast list No. 32 runs from $9.50 to as high 
as $11 f. o. b. the dock here, with the hemlock 
dimension discount at $11 to $12. For parcels 
afloat and near at hand, the discount range is 
from $8 to $9, while small lots—2000 feet or 
over—picked up at the wholesale yards are 
quoted at $7 off, and small lots at $5 off. The 
call for 2x10-, 12- and 14-, up to 14x14-inch 
timber for emergency roofing of wrecked 
mills and factory buildings has absorbed all 
available offerings. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Yard orders for both 
dimension and boards are working back to- 
ward normal, after the mills’ busiest four 
weeks in many years. To assure adequate 
supplies for meeting the emergency calls, the 
yards placed blanket orders freely for 2x8-, 
10- and 12-inch roofing ‘lank, and there has 
been pressure at the mills to get this class 
of stock to the sections hardest hit by the 
September hurricane. Delivered prices for 
these sizes have held firm at $34@37 for the 
2x8-inch, up to $40@43 for the 2x12-inch, the 
higher range calling for all 16-foot lengths. 
Dry and dressed boards sold freely through 
the early emergency period, with the 1x6- and 
7-inch at $32@34, and the 8-inch at $33@37. 
Factors that have added strength to the price 
list have been a sharp improvement in the 
English market for spruce deals, also an ac- 
tual start of a housing program in both Que- 
bec and New Brunswick. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath are in 
fair demand and ample supply at $3.50@3.75 
for the 1%-inch, and $4@4.25 for the 15-inch. 
Eastern white cedar shingles have been ac- 
tive and firm at $4.25 per square for extras; 
$3.85 for clears, and $3.25 for 2nd clears. The 
emergency call for red cedar shingles contin- 
ues strong, as the dealers order replacement 
lots. The early September price advances at 
the Washington mills, following exhaustion 
of the British Columbia quota, are still in 
force, with the 18-inch Perfections, delivered 
at New England points, all rail, at $5.45@ 
5.50 per square, and the 16-inch 5X No. 1 at 
$4.87; No. 2, $3.95, and No. 3 at $3.65. Spot 
lots of water borne red cedars from storage 
have settled back to a post-emergency basis. 
A few bargain lots of air dried are offered in 
truckloads at $5.25 for the Perfections, and 
$4.67 for the 5X No. 1; $4.12 for No. 2, and 
$3.62 for No. 3. Fresh stocks of kiln dried are 
held at $5.60; $4.80; $4.15 and $3.55 respec- 
tively. 


PINH BOXBOARDS—Buyers are hesitant, 
and are inclined to shop around for bargain 
offerings. Operators having fair stocks of 
dry, inch round edge on their mill yards are 
holding at $12 for the poorer lots, up to $16 
for the wider. They do not feel that the mil- 
lions of feet of down timber now in the for- 


ests can be cut, sawed and piled to sell at 
any lower figures if the trees are to yield any 
stumpage charge to the owner. 


More News of the Storm Damage 


Late reports confirm the earlier outline of 
the area swept by the hurricane. On Cape 
Cod there was little damage east of Hyannis. 
The Nickerson Lumber Co., at Chatham, ad- 
vises that the storm was no more severe than 
that section is accustomed to, while the Day 
yard at the tip end of the Cape in Province- 
town reports very little wind damage and none 
at all from the tidal wave, as the tide was low 
when it hit that section, several hours after 
it had smashed against the Connecticut shore 
line and Narragansett and Buzzards bays. 

The -Merrimack River flood damage of Sept. 
21 was quite heavy in the low sections around 
Lowell. At the yard of the Wm. P. Proctor 
Co., in North Chelmsford, the entire location 
was flooded, but the height of the water was 
six feet lower than in 1936, when many yard 
piles were afloat. With the 1936 experience in 
mind, the management rushed many of its ex- 
posed lumber piles to safe places, and, though 
a few lots were afloat, none was lost. Lowell 
was at the easterly edge of the hurricane area, 
but had some wind damage to buildings, chiefly 
to the roofs. 

The Edwin Taylor Lumber Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., suffered no water damage from 





“PERTINENT FACTS ON SALVAG- 
ING NEW ENGLAND TIMBER" 


—is the title of a comprehensive re- 
port prepared by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., as a 
means of extending help to the own- 
ers of timber felled in New England 
by the September hurricane. It deals 
with various methods of log storage, 
sizes, scales and grades; with lumber 
manufacturing, piling, grading and 
marketing; with preservative treat- 
ments, decay, stains and insect dam- 
age; and compares values of timber 
cut from live and dead trees. This 
publication is available at the Labora- 
tory to anyone interested. 





the September flood in the Connecticut River. 
Flood waters were kept out of the city by a 
large crew working day and night piling sand 
bags on top of Colt’s Dike. The Taylor yard 
was flood swept in 1936, when sheds and stock 
were wrecked. 

The latest death toll reported by the Red 
Cross resulting from the September hurricane 
reaches a total of 682. A long list of patients 
were still in hospitals, and well over 10,000 
persons had been given first aid because of 
minor injuries suffered by workers engaged in 
clearing debris. 

The Lumber Manufacturers Association of 
Southern New England, with headquarters at 
Ansonia, Conn., has asked the governors of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut_to set up State 
salvage agencies to secure Federal loans to 
finance woods operations in recovering and 
ro a hurricane felled timber in those 

tates. 


Sliver Tournament—West Coast Inspection 


The Sliver (Golf) Club of Boston closed a 
very successful year with a post season tour- 
nament on Oct. 20, at the preserves of the 
Commonwealth Country Club, arranged be- 
cause of the small attendance at Winchester on ' 
Sept. 22, the day following the hurricane. At 


the Oct. 6 tournament at the Weston Golf 
Club, the low net scorer was awarded the 
Howard Morse trophy, contributed by the mem- 
bership in 1925 for perpetual competition as a 
tribute to the memory of the late Howard C. 
Morse, of Blacker & Shepard Co., who passed 
away in that year. It was won in 1925 by 
Howard Lovell, of Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co., who duplicated at Weston on Oct. 
6. Edward (Ted) Richardson, of Woodstock 
Lumber Co., Boston, is the 1938 president of 
Slivers, and Norman Mason, of North Chelms- 
ford, is secretary. 

Effective Oct. 20, the Seattle office of West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association announces. the 
appointment of Charles M. Riley, treasurer of 
the Lumber Inspection Bureau, 16 Daniel 
Street, Newton Center, Mass., as its official 
inspector to supply grade marking and certifi- 
cate inspection service in Boston and surround- 
ing territory. Mr. Riley is one of the best 
known and most highly respected lumber in- 
spectors in the Boston district. 


Recent News of the Trade 


The Watch City Lumber Co., with a yard 
in Newton Street, Waltham, Mass., has taken 
over the old retail yard of George J. Barker 
Lumber Co., on Bacon Street, and has placed 
R. J. McDonough, formerly active at the Bar- 
ker yard, in charge as manager. The Newton 
Street location will be abandoned. 

The office of M. F. Ashley & Co., retail 
dealers at Attleboro, Mass., was entered during 
the night of Oct. 26, the safe smashed and 
$1,000 carried away. A similar robbery a few 
weeks before, at the yard of the Mansfield 
Lumber Co., in Mansfield, netted a smaller 
sum for the thieves. 

Harry B. Stebbins, of the H. B. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., State Street, Boston, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Stebbins and their daughter 
Frances, returned Nov. 1 from a motor trip 
that took them as far south as North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 


Down Timber Problem Being Tackled 


Billions of feet of down timber in the for- 
ests north and west of Boston present a prob- 
lem that is being vigorously tackled by both 
State and Federal forces. Two Forest Serv- 
ice officials, in this office today, reported the 
result of a close check-up of felled sugar 
maples in Vermont, placing the total at 1,154,- 
000 trees. A check of the 2,000-acre Harvard 
Forest School tract in Petersham, Mass., shows 
a total of 1,250,000 feet of down timber. In 
the broader field of felled commercial trees 
there has developed the biggest and most vitally 
important log salvage operation ever tackled. 
To direct this work, the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice has established an emergency council, 
headed by Earl W. Tinker, and has opened 
headquarters at 209 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. Under his direction there are 40,000 WPA 
workers, and the personnel of eight CCC 
camps now in the devastated areas, concen- 
trated first upon clearing fire lanes and main- 
taining forest fire patrol. The next important 
step is the salvaging of the logs, and here the 
most generally favored plan is to cut and trim 
the logs and haul them to the nearest available 
water basin, where they may be held from one 
to ten years without material damage. There 
is a normal ten years supply of down pines lay- 
ing on the ground. Apparently 50 percent of 
these trees were torn out by the roots, while 
the other 50 percent were snapped off three to 
ten feet from the ground. Experts figure the 
cost of logging these down trees at $2 to $3 
above normal. The plan being considered by 
Washington, but not yet in operation, contem- 
plates prompt salvage of the logs, clearing and 
destroying the slash and feeding the logs from 
pond to sawmill in such manner as to pre- 
serve the price structure in open market. It is 
agreed on all sides that new uses for this sec- 
ond growth pine, to absorb this surplus produc- 
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tion, must be developed. Fully 75 to 80 percent 
of the output will be of the box grade. 


Wrecked Fire Towers Replaced 
with Wood Structures 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 31.—State Forest Fire 
Warden M. C. Hutchins, of Massachusetts, re- 
ports that ten of the steel lookout towers 
erected in the State forests in recent years were 
wrecked by the September hurricane, and are 
being temporarily replaced by wood structures. 
Six have already been so built in the towns 
of Chelmsford, Petersham, Oxford, Warwick, 
Westboro and Brimfield, where complete wire 
service has also been restored. An emergency 
lookout service has been established in Bil- 
lerica, Wilmington and Tewksbury, as those 
towns present one of the most vulnerable spots 
in which to develop forest fires, owing to the 
great devastation in that section. 

State forest fire wardens, aided by the fire 
departments of Worcester, Holden and Prince- 
ton, on Oct. 12 combined forces to stop a forest 
fire that raced through a square mile of hurri- 
cane felled woods and slash at the Worcester- 
Holden line. A 24-hour patrol was then estab- 
lished to prevent a rekindling. 


Wood Lookout Towers to Be 
Studied by Forest Service . 


Wasurnocton, D. C., Oct. 31.—A joint study 
of the use of wood for lookout towers and 
other structures is to be made by the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Timber Engineering 
Co., the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports. C. M. Granger, assistant 
chief, Forest Service, has advised the Timber 
Engineering Co. that it is arranging to detail 
one of its engineers to the project for an in- 
definite period. The Forest Service engineer 
will supervise the collection of cost data on 
wood and steel lookout towers now being gath- 
ered, and he will also work with the TECO 
and NLMA engineers on industry recommen- 
dations covering designs, specifications, fabri- 
cation, erection and transportation matters re- 
lating to wood towers and other structures. 
The co-operative study will get under way at 
the earliest practicable moment. 


Funds for Flood Control in New 
England Allotted by PWA 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 31.—President 
Roosevelt has approved allocation of the $3,000,- 
000 PWA Federal funds for flood control work 
in New England, to seven specific projects at 
Hartford and East Hartford in Connecticut, 
and at Springfield, West Springfield, Chicopee, 
Northampton and Holyoke in Massachusetts, 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
has announced. 

The change from the lump-sum _ allocation 
originally made for reservoirs in the Merrimack 
and Connecticut River basins, and for local pro- 
tective works, was approved by the President 
after the Corps of Engineers decided to con- 
struct all flood control reservoirs on the Merri- 
mack and Connecticut rivers from regular ap- 
propriations; and to drop, for the present, in- 
vestigation and preparation of plans for proj- 
ects in the New England States. 

This decision left only the construction work 
of local protective works at seven cities in the 
Connecticut River basin to be accomplished with 
PWA funds. According to the Army Engi- 
neers, the $3,000,000 allocation from PWA Fed- 
eral funds, supplemented by WPA money, will 
be sufficient to complete the local flood protec- 
tive works in the seven cities. 

The sums available from the Federal PWA 
allocation are as follows: Hartford, $835,000; 
East Hartford, $380,000—in Connecticut; in 
Massachusetts—Springfield, $355,000, West 
Springfield, $245,000; Chicopee, $295,000; 
Northampton, $280,000, and Holyoke, $610,000. 


Amemcanfiimberman 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Demand for building material at the yards, to 
go into new home construction, falls far short of 
the volume hoped for, but there is activity in re- 
pair and remodeling work, and in restoring of 
homes on Long Island and the nearby Connecti- 
cut shore line damaged by the September hurri- 
cane and tidal wave. The tidal wave caused 
much more property damage along the south 
shore and at the easterly end of Long Island 
than did the high wind. The shore line was 
greatly changed, and hundreds of beach 
homes were completely wrecked. The more 
substantially built houses of wood emerged 
with little more than minor damage to roofs. 
The yards at Southampton, Roslyn, James- 
port and at other points on Long Island were 
roughly handled in the high wind, and in 
several cases sheds were wrecked or roofs 
carried away. There was an immediate 
emergency call for fir and spruce dimension 
and boards, and for all types of shingles, that 
kept yard forces busy two to three weeks, 
but the pressure of this demand is now 
easing off, and most yards are back to nor- 
mal operating basis. As a rule the dealers 
express the view that few if any of the shore 
homes that were wrecked would be rebuilt 
before spring, and that many beach com- 
munities never would be restored, for the 
tidal wave had swept away the beaches and 
so changed the shore line that owners no 
longer have title to a building lot. In many 
cases the old home site has become a part 
of the Atlantic ocean. 

Wholesale and retail stocks of 2-inch fir 
and spruce plank for restoring damaged fac- 
tory and mill roofs have been drawn upon 
heavily, and have been moving steadily by 
truck to the distressed areas, and the same 
is true of all types of low grade boards and 
of cedar and patent shingles. Water de- 
liveries of West Coast fir through October 
have not added materially to holdings of 
unsold lots at the terminals, for nearly every 
parcel had been disposed of to the dealers 
prior to arrival. The yards are placing 
orders for mill shipment lots sparingly, and 
the price range is wide. Quotations are noted 
where the discount from page 16 of the 
West Coast list is as low as $9.50, f. o. b. the 
local dock, and as high as $10.50 and occa- 
sionally $11. Hemlock is little called for 
and, though there is a scant supply available, 
it is offered at $1@1.50 below fir. Local 
offices report an active industrial building 
boom throughout Delaware. The DuPonts 
are entering upon a new plant construction 
program to involve the expenditure of $7,000,- 
000, while the Chrysler Corp. plans the erec- 
tion of a new parts factory at Newark, Del. 

Eastern spruce dimension and boards hold 
all the price gains of recent months, though 
sales are not heavy and are confined largely 
to boards and small dimension, with 2x3- and 
4-inch delivered at Harlem River rate points 
by rail, quoted at $32@34.50 up to $40@43 
for the 10- and 12-inch. There have been 
free sales of 8- and 10-inch for use in re- 
pairing factory roofs damaged by the Sep- 
tember storm. The supply of stored eastern 
spruce lath is still ample, and prices favor 
the buyer. 


An important change is announced at the 
New York office of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston. Ralph Angell, who for a 
number of years had served as sales manager, 
retired from that service on Oct. 15 and has 
been succeeded by William D. Kelly, who for 
ten years prior to 1928 had served as mana- 
ger of the New York office of Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., following which he was a wholesale 
distributor of West Coast lumber under the 
title W. D. Kelly Lumber Co. 

Headquarters of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors’ Association, and the Atlantic 
coast office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation, has just been moved from 155 East 
44th Street to the Bartholomew Building, 205 
East 42nd Street, where Secretary R. T. Titus 
is now fully settled in suite 1807. 

Following -the recent death of his father, 
Daniel S. Griffin, the son, O. Thompson Griffin, 
has been chosen president of the Griffin Lum- 
ber Co., at Hudson Falls, N. Y. The new 
president takes over the management of the 
business, which was established by his grand- 
father, Orville Griffin, in 1842. 

Representatives of the lumber salesmen’s as- 





Wherever Quality is Appreciated 
Klamath Ponderosa is Popular 


This Crater Lake Lumber is cut from famous 
Klamath Ponderosa timber. It is manufactured 
by careful precision methods in our modern 
mills. Let us take care of your needs in 
SELECTS and COMMON, S48, PATTERNS or 
ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. Prompt service. 
Write us today. 


Send Your Orders to 
CRATER LAKE 
BOX & LUMBER CO. 


Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 














a CARDS 
a4 WOOD 


Add Distinction to Your 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS! 


Made of Holly, Pine. Cedar, Maple. and other 
exquisitely grained woods — wafer-thin and 
flexible, 334x434”, printed with appropriate de- 
signs and messages. Used for years by the 
i Send only $1 for 8 assorted 
ards, with envelopes, and illus- 
trated folder. You'll want to re-order before 
Christmas] 


For Christmas remembrances we suggest at- 
tractive bookmarks of these same woods — 
$1 for 5, all different. gay with colored rib- 
bons, tree decorations (accompanying greeting 
cards and envelopes). Unique inexpensive 
gift. Order now. 


B. L. MADDEN, R-SC, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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sociations of New York, New Jersey, West- 
chester County, Connecticut, Long Island and 
Philadelphia will hold a joint convention at 
the New Yorker, in this city, on Saturday 


Dec. 3. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The wage-and- 
hour legislation has created uncertainty, with 
the result that business is being retarded. 
Potential buyers hesitate to pay asked prices, 
because they feel that present ideas as to 
price effect of the measure will be scaled 
down. Stocks are adequate for current needs. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Any bullish influence 
of the wage-hour law upon values seems to 
have been discounted. Any stimulating effect 
it may have had on demand took place in 
advance of its effective date. Buyers are 
hesitant about placing new business. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Dealers incline to 
the belief that because of higher prices on 
competitive woods, as a result of the wage- 
hour law, demand for Pacific Coast species 
will increase. 


HARDWOODS—Some have been enjoying 
a sharp increase in business, at least partly 
as the result of the impending enforcement 
of the wage-and-hour law, and prices have 
advanced generally. The higher grades have 
been marked up most. Export trade con- 
tinued decidedly quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been somewhat slow, 
although a good deal of figuring is being 
done by industrial interests. The market 
has had a strong tendency all around, due 
to the new wage-and-hour law. Retailers 
are inclined to hold off in the hope that the 
advances may be only temporary. Southern 
pine has advanced $1.50 to $2 lately. Shingles 
are strong, with stocks of Canadian makes 
very limited. 


HARDWOODS—Wholesalers’ trade during 
October was a little better than in Septem- 
ber, though business has not been at all 
brisk. Some mills, waiting to see how the 
new wage-and-hour law will affect them, are 
doing little or no business. Wholesalers pre- 
dict that in some woods an advance of from 
$3 to $5 is likely. Furniture plants are do- 
ing little, but are hopeful that the fall shows 
will result in good business. 


WESTERN PINES — Demand has been 
light. Some wholesalers feel that these 
woods will have an advantage because of 
lesser advances in wages. Retailers are wait- 
ing to see if the market will show some 
decline from the present firm prices. 


NORTHERN PINE—Stocks at many mills 
are fairly large, so that winter production 
seems likely to be curtailed. Both industrial 
and retail buying are not quite so active as 
sometimes at this season. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—While some 
mills have closed down to get some more 
definite idea of costs under the wage-hour 
law, and to await an increase in demand that 
will bring better prices, a good number are 
going ahead. But no doubt production will 
be materially curtailed, because the mills are 
not going to pay time-and-a-half overtime 
when they can not get much out of lumber 
produced at prevailing prices. Demand has 
been very light. Many buyers have been 
waiting to see what action the mills were 
going to take as to prices, while others have 
bought sufficient stock to keep them going 
for several weeks. Some operators, large 
and small, have advanced prices throughout 
the list; others have advanced prices $3, in 
an_effort to ascertain buyer reaction. Good 
lumber has not been moving so well. South- 
ern yards are buying some of the better 
grades, but the northern yards do not ap- 
pear interested. Yards are not taking in as 
much rough stock box as they were one 
month ago, and are kicking strenuously 
about higher prices; they are buying box 
only when necessary. Good kiln dried No. 1 
box pine has been sold at $24 for 6-inch, 
and $25 for 8-inch, delivered at Norfolk. Box 
makers refuse to pay any more, and state 
they will not be in the market until after 
Jan. 1. Demand for air dried roofers has 
been light. Some Carolina mills are rather 
bullish, but Georgia roofer mills, and those 
in the far South, have not changed their 
prices yet. A number of roofer mills in the 
South have closed down indefinitely. 
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Market News from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—California and the 
Atlantic coast are the best current markets 
for local operators. Both outlets are holding 
up fairly well, with the California market, 
because of its proximity, probably the most 
favorable. Operators generally are dissatis- 
fied with prices, however, and are hoping that 
increased demand will strengthen them. The 
offshore market, notably to the Orient, has 
dwindled to virtually nothing. The ¢oor 
market likewise is poor, with prices down 
and plant outputs about half of capacity. 
In contrast, however, veneer and plywood 
demand is active, with prices good. Log sup- 
plies appear ample for normal demand. Oper- 
ators selling to South American markets were 
informed this week of an advance in steam- 
ship rates on lumber shipped from the Pacific 
Coast to the east coast of South America, by 
vessels of the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil and 
the Westfal-Larsen lines. 


San Francisco. Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT—Sixteen mem- 
bers of the Pacific Lumber Carriers Associa- 
tion report the movement of 102,118,900 feet 
of lumber from Pacific Northwest ports to 
California points during September, a gain 
of more than 15 million board feet over 
August totals, indicating shipments to get 
ahead of rate increase that went into effect 
Sept. 21. The September movement was dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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Grays Harbor Peeler Blocks...... 497,000 


Total «+--+ 102,118,900 


CONFERENCE RATES—The Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil Line and the Westfal-Larsen Co. 
Line jointly announced a new schedule of 
lumber rates from Pacific Coast ports to the 
east coast of South America. The following 
schedule will apply on bookings of Douglas 
fir, hemlock and rough snruce for the next 
three months: Buenos Aires, $12 on 500,000 
feet or over; $12.50 between 200,000 feet and 
500.000 feet; $13.50 between 100,000 feet and 
200,000 feet; $14.50 under 100,000 feet. On 
the same ratio, Mar del Plata begins at $15, 
Montevideo and Rosario at $13. Santa Fe at 
$14, Villa Constitucion at $13.50, Bahia 
Blanca, Santos and Rio de Janeiro at $15. 
Minimums for Mar del Plata, Rosario, Santa 
Fe, Villa Constitucion and Bahia Blanca are 
500,000 feet. Minimum for Montevideo is 
150.000 feet except on white pine, sugar pine, 
redwood and cedar. These rates are some- 
what higher than those that have obtained 
in the past, but the former rates fluctuated 
so much that the new set-up was decided 
upon in the interest of stability. Cargo will 
be stowed on or under deck at ship’s option 
under one mark, one bill of lading. from one 
shipper to one consignee. A tolerance of 5 
percent will be allowed in the quantity to 
absorb any discrepancy in mill cutting. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIPMENTS—The Aug- 
ust, 1938, lumber cargo movement from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, through the Panama 
Canal, totaled 268.374 tons, comnared with 
212,388 tons in July, and 306,738 tons in 
August, 1937. 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES—The percentage changes in the dollar 
value of retail sales of lumber and building 
materials in California. Orezon-Washington, 
and eight Rocky Mountain States for August, 
1938, follow: CALIFORNIA—181 ffirms in 
August reported a gain of 4.2 percent, as 
compared with the same month in 1937, and 
an August gain of 13.4 percent over July. 
OREGON-W ASHINGTON—38 firms reported 
an August loss of 14.6 percent as compared 
with the same month in 1937, and an 
August gain over July of 12.8 percent. 
EIGHT ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES—131 
firms reported a loss in August of 7.4 per- 
cent, compared with the same month last 


year, and an August gain over July of 14.2 
percent. 


CALIFORNIA TRADE PAYROLLS—State 
manufacturing industry averages show 7.8 
percent Tess employees, 11.7 percent smaller 
average weekly payrolls total, and 4.2 per- 
cent less average weekly employees’ earnings 
in the logging and sawmill industries in 
September, 1938, as compared with the same 
month last year. For planing mills etc. the 
averages showed 7.9 percent less employees, 
4.2 percent smaller average weekly payrolls 
total, and 4.1 percent greater average weekly 
employees’ earnings for September, 1938, com- 
pared with September, 1937. The furniture 
industry showed 18.6 percent less employees, 
26.6 percent smaller average weekly payrolls 
total, and 9.8 percent smaller average weekly 
employees’ earnings in September, 1938, com- 
pared with the same month last year. Other 
wood manufacturers reported 8.1 percent less 
employees, 3.3 percent smaller average 
weekly payrolls total, and 5.3 percent larger 
weekly employees’ earnings during Septem- 
ber, 1938, as compared with the same month 
last year. 


REDWOOD—tThe market seems just to be 
going along. There is some anticipation of 
improvement about the first of the year. 
Business is about the same in all territory. 
While at individual mills stocks may be in 
poor assortment, with large quantities of 
some items and shortage in others, stocks 
of the industry as a whole are fairly well 
balanced, so that, through trading, mills are 
able to supply all items. Stocks of tank and 
vat are fair, with business slow. Prices con- 
tinue firm. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Mills are talking higher 
prices, but the local market is none _ too 
brisk, with prices inclined to be weak. Yard 
stocks are about normal or a little below. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket has picked up a little. Prices are ex- 
pected to improve during the next month or 
two. Little change is noted in the box lum- 
ber market. Shook have been moving freely 
in a very steady market, due to grape ship- 


ments. . 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS — Rail demand is 
sluggish, and prices are weak. Most quota- 
tions on vertical grain flooring are $1 under 
previous lists, while most items of flat grain 
flooring and drop siding are also $1 less. 
C Ceiling is $1 to $2 weaker and the D from 
50 cents to $1. Common dimension is down 
50 cents, while rough timbers can be bought 
for 50 cents less. Straight cars of uppers 
cost about $1 less than mixed cars. D grades 
are more plentiful. There is no shortage of 
any items, with mill stocks larger. The 
mills are still short, of cutting orders, and 
need railroad material and maintenance 
business. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand except for low 
grade boards, which have been more active 
since the wages-and-hours law became effec- 
tive, is sluggish. Prices here are firmer than 
on the east coast, due to competition be- 
tween proprietory lines and other shippers. 
Mill stocks are about normal for this time 
of year. Ship space is easy. 


CALIFORNIA—Buying has slowed up sea- 
sonally, but a lot of building is going on. 


EXPORT—The once great Oriental market 
for lumber has simmered down to practically 
nothing. Demand from. the European Con- 
tinent is dead, and the United Kingdom is 
making only small purchases. Rates have 
been decided upon as 55 shillings to United 
Kingdom, and 60 to the Continent, to con- 
tinue through March. In South Africa there 
is little demand; starting in November, rates 
advanced a $1 a month, but are now fixed at 
$15 as base. South America is hesitant, due 
to agitation for the permit svstem, which 
if made effective would prohibit purchases 
from Canada due to exchange difficulties. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—A consistently good 
demand makes this probably the most orderly 
of any of the lumber markets. Bulk of the 
activity is in home building. Some $21,000,- 
000 of Government projects have not yet 
been translated into lumber orders. 


SHINGLES—This market is definitely 
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weaker, with prices steady to 5 cents less. 
Stocks are increasing, with some mills run- 
ning three shifts. Peak of the storm area 
demand is believed past. Indications are 
that fall demand is pretty well over, and the 
industry is entering the slacker season, 


LOGS—Heavy rains have ended fire danger, 
and for the next sixty days, or until winter 
weather interferes, log production will prob- 
ably be at peak. Prices are unchanged and 
fairly steady. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Demand, in gen- 
eral, is erratic and unsatisfactory, with only 


domestic housing to support the market. 
Foreign, heavy construction and _ railroad 
buying are virtually stagnant. Production 


tends to exceed new business, and shipments 
in excess of orders have lowered unfilled 
order files. 


INTERCOASTAL—Volume of orders is lim- 
ited. The trade here is of the opinion that 
marketing of New England timber downed 
by the recent hurricane is having an un- 
favorable effect on demand for West Coast 
woods. Prices are steady. 


RAIL—Rail orders are light, because of the 
approach of winter in consuming areas. Lit- 
tle new business is expected from these for 
the remainder of the year. 


CALIFORNIA—The market is somewhat 
more sluggish. Prices show little change. 


tXPORT—The market continues dead. The 
delays in formation of the British-American 
trade agreement are disappointing to lum- 
bermen here. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Demand has been 
brisk, and some items, particularly in south- 
ern pine, rose to new highs for the year. 
It was considered too early to determine the 
effect of the wage-and-hour law on southern 
operations. Some of the smaller mills were 
reported to have closed. Under the new 44- 
hour week, production is expected to be cur- 
tailed rather sharply, as indications are that 
operators will not willingly pay the over- 
time. Since stocks in general are low, and 
they will be reduced further by curtailing 
output, the prospect of further price ad- 
vances is good. The statistical position of 
the southern industry is the best it has been 
this year. Weather conditions have been 
ideal for logging. 

RETAIL — September sales were 13 per- 
cent larger than those of a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve report on 
156 yards. Because of rather sharp declines 
in the first half of the year, however, total 
sales to date are about 5 percent under last 
year’s. Compared with August, sales in Sep- 
tember were 0.7 percent larger. Stocks were 
reduced 1.3 percent during September, and, 
compared with a year ago, were 10.4 percent 
smaller, 

SOUTHERN PINE—Prices moved up about 
$1 in the last week, carrying a number of 
key items to new highs for the year. Sales 
volume was heavy, and principal outlet was 
to retail yards. Supply of 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards, was about exhausted, 
and 1x8-inch are up. Dimension also showed 
strength. There have been no marked in- 
creases in finish, casing and other shed items. 
Further advances, it was said, will be more 
or less contingent upon advances in fir-west- 
ern pine. 

WESTERN PINES—wWhile there was an 
increased demand for Ponderosa in the last 
two weeks, prices generally held unchanged. 
Most of the orders came from retail yards, 
and inquiries from factories were nil. Mill 
stocks are in good assortment, except those 
of inch D&better. 


HARDWOODS—The trade was somewhat 
disappointed that prices did not move up- 
ward with the sharply increased volume of 
orders, Sales after the wage-hour law went 
into effect were not as heavy in the preced- 
ing week. 


_ OAK FLOORING—A decided improvement 
in oak flooring demand is reported. Volume 


American fiumberman 


merica’s Lumber Centers 


was larger than production, and prices were 
strong, advancing $2 to $4. Rough lumber 
purchased from sawmills which, in the past, 
paid less than the minimum now prescribed, 
have shown advances that account for a good 
portion of the increase on finished material. 
No. 2 common is in best demand, and 
25/32x2%-inch is moving well. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Stocks are in good assort- 
ment, except that it is hard to get C and D 
siding. Most of the fir business booked is 
from retail yards. 


SHINGLES—Prices have been maintained 
at their recent levels. No. 1 grades have 
been in good demand, holding around $3.40, 
but Nos. 2 and 3 have not moved so well. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILDING in the large centers of popula- 
tion in this area is continuing later into the 
season than usual. In Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, activity will continue at about the 
present pace for some time. In Duluth, mod- 
ernizing and repair work is continuing at a 
satisfactory rate, while in the smaller cities, 
and in the rural areas, the demand, while it 
can not be called brisk, has been maintained 
at a fairly good level. 


NORTHERN PINE—Orders, coming prin- 
cipally from retail yards, have increased. 
While production also has shown a slight 
increase during the past fortnight, it will 
take a sharp drop in the near future as mills 
begin to close down or taper off operations 
for the winter. Stocks at mills are some- 
what larger than they were a year ago at 
this time, but are expected to be needed 
before the new output is available. Orders 
are chiefly for mixed material, with speed 
stipulated. Yards are carrying little stock 
beyond immediate needs. The taking of in- 
ventories is expected to disclose many items 
in short supply. Prices remain fairly firm. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Minnesota’s 
big corn crop has necessitated the building 
of many cribs, with the result that mill 
stock, chiefly 12-, 14- and 16-foot material, 
with 4- and 5-inch tops, is much in demand. 
Fencepost sales have increased only slightly. 
Pole trade is somewhat slow. 


MILLWORK — Estimating departments in 
the Twin City sash and door factories are 
being kept busy, and a fair proportion of 
actual sales is following. City and country 
trade is about evenly balanced, although 
most of the work is concentrated on dwell- 
ings, rather than large commercial struc- 
tures. Orders for storm goods are being re- 
ceived in increasing volume. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE— Alabama mills, with 
few exceptions, advanced prices Oct. 24. 
These advances were not as sharp as con- 
templated ninety days ago, since when, how- 
ever, lists have gone up an average of $2. 
No. 3 boards in various workings went to 
$13 for 4-inch, $15 for 6- and 8-inch, $16 for 
10-inch, and $18 for 12-inch. No. 3 flooring, 
1x3- and 4-inch, rose to $13, and 1x6-inch 
moved to $16 with some few mills asking $18. 
Dimension stayed at $10 for 2x4- 2x6 and 
2x8- with 10- and 12-inch $1 up. No. 2 com- 
mon flooring, 3- and 4-inch, is $19, with 
6-inch at $21; drop siding, and kiln dried 
shiplap in 1x8- and 1x10-inch, are $22, but 
1x12-inch S4S boards remained $23@24. No.1 
flooring is $37; drop siding, $38, and finish, 
$40. B&better advanced easily $2. Edge 
grain flooring held at Oct. 1 level. The wage- 
hour law has unsettled interstate business 
and slowed down sales, but local demand, 
which accounts for 75 percent of the total, 
is increasing. October shipments from mills 
have exceeded September. Releases by PWA 
and WPA and FHA loan approvals total a 
staggering amount for this State. Demand 
among industrial users has increased con- 
siderably. Permits for new residences are 
being issued at the rate about three per day, 
while suburban construction shows steady 
gains. Woods operation have been retarded 
by forest fires throughout the State. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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DOUGLAS FIR EXPORT 
ComMPANY 


Head Office: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S. A. 
1125 Henry Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 











Douglas Fir 
Pacific Hemlock 


Sitka Spruce 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Osaka, Japan 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 








Cable Address, all offices, FIREXCO 














RUSSELL & PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


Mill and Sales Office 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 
Fir, Larch, Cedar 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 








Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 











LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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WHITE PINE [22te— 
Also -- 5 —  ~y 
Cedar and 


Fir Wallboar West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 
44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


[NORTHERN WOODS 
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| KNEELAND - McLURG § 
‘*‘KORRECT BRAND” } 
PAROLE FLOORING 


desire to maintain “‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a “Korrect Brand" customer, 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. § 
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FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWWwWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MAMNMVYFAoO TYRE RS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








C. A. Pickett, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, is candidate for mayor of 
Houston at the election on Nov. 8. 


George E. Denny, partner in the Denny 
Lumber Co., Middletown, Ohio, and promi- 
nent in all city affairs, was appointed president 
of the Civic Association, Oct. 28, by the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Dr. James V. Nevin, chemist for the Harbor 
Plywood Corp. of Aberdeen, Wash., left his 
headquarters there the last of October on a 
business trip to Europe. It will be Dr. Nevin’s 
second trip abroad this year. 


Mayor Thomas L. Holling of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was scheduled as principal speaker Nov. 4 at a 
luncheon meeting of the New York State 
Board of Housing at Hotel Astor, New York 
—. His subject was the housing situation in 

uffalo. 


Ray Shannon has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Union Lumber Co. for southern 
California and Arizona, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. He succeeds Mason E. Kline, 
who was transferred recently to the San Fran- 
cisco offices. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Lumber Exchange has 
changed its weekly meeting place from the 
University Club to the Lenox Hotel. It met 
at the latter place for the first time, Oct. 28, 
_ two and a half years at the University 

ub. 


Lee Marquette, manager of the J. C. Jones 
Lumber Co., Harrisonville, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed to fill out the unexpired term of J. F. 
Atkinson on the Board of Public Works. His 
duties will start Nov. 11, and continue about 
two years. 


F. D. Lowrey, first vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Lewers & Cooke (Ltd.), Hono- 
lulu, with Mrs. Lowrey and daughter are visit- 
ing in the United States. They will return 
to Honolulu by way of San Francisco early 
in November. 


The W. H. Powell Lumber Co., St. Clair, 
Mo., has sold the white oak and burr oak on 
a 1600-acre tract in Phelps and Crawford 
Counties to Vessie Kaylor of VanBuren, Ark. 
According to Mr. Powell, some of the large 
trees are 400 to 500 years old. 


Ralph Brindley, vice president of the Wheel- 
er-Osgood Sales Corp., of Tacoma, Wash., is 
making slow but encouraging progress back to 
health at Rochester, Minn., where he was taken 
for treatment several weeks ago, according to 
word received by friends in Tacoma. 


I. A. White, of Syracuse N. Y., and his son, 
C. A. White, of Glens Falls, N. Y., salesmen 
for the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., were at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., office of the company a few 
days ago. The former has been with the com- 
pany for over twenty-five years. 


The appointment of C. N. Stanton as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office of the Specialty 
Service Flooring Corp. is announced. The 
company is Southwest distributor of various 
flooring materials. Mr. Stanton has been in 
the flooring business for twenty years. 


Announcement is made of the opening of the 
Norman Lumber Co. at 14300 Cloverdale Ave., 
Detroit. The new concern has a warehouse 
which is modern throughout and with a capacity 
for twenty-seven carloads of lumber. The 
company is interested in receiving mailing lists 
from various mills. 


C. A. Paltzer, well known lumberman of 
Chicago, is observing his ninety-third birthday 
on Nov. 5 in Magnolia Springs, Ala., where 
he is spending the winter. Mr. Paltzer’s nu- 
merous friends in the industry will be glad to 


hear that he is in good health, and retains his 
keen grasp on the doings of the rapidly chang- 
ing world. 


G. C. Fanney, manager of the Farmville- 
Woodward Lumber Co. (Inc.), Hobgood, 
N. C., feted the members of the fire depart- 
ment of Scotland Neck, N. C., Oct. 12, with 
a chicken supper. The supper was Mr. Fan- 
ney’s expression of appreciation for the fire- 
men’s work when there was a fire in the 
plant last month. 


The Ely-Thomas Lumber Co., Stuart, Va., 
felled three of the largest poplar trees the mid- 
dle of October, ever seen in that section. The 
biggest one was over 85 feet high, and pro- 
duced six huge logs. The butt log was nine 
feet in diameter, and required two ten-ton trac- 
tors to skid it to truck that carried it to the 
mill. The tree contained over 12,000 feet of 
lumber. The rings of the trunk showed over 
250 years growth. 


Morris P. Penrose, president of the Concord 
Lumber Co., Wilmington, Del., was the subject 
of a biographical cartoon appearing in the Wil- 
mington Star, Oct. 23, under the caption: “Men 
Who Make Delaware.” ‘The reading matter of 
the cartoon stated that Mr. Penrose entered 
the lumber business in 1901 at Philadelphia, 
moved to Phoenixville in 1908 and’ remained 
until 1921, when he opened his present com- 
pany in Wilmington. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo, N. Y., lumber of- 
fices included: Will E. Howard, Chinook 
Manufacturing Co., Puyallup, Wash.; Jack 
Knaggs, Cleveland, O., eastern representative, 
Long Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
Harry O. Geary, New York representative, 
Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif.; 
H. S. Pinkerton, sales manager, Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, e, and R. R 
Reynolds, New York, representative of Pacific 
Coast mills. 


Donald R. Brewster, forester specialist at 
Clemson (S. C.) College, has been appointed 
field director for the Harty Foundation, and 
will help carry on the work of the late Dr. 
Charles Harty who developed a process of 
making newsprint from southern pine. A na- 
tive of Minnesota, Mr. Brewster was with the 
U. S. Forest Service ten years as forest assist- 
ant and forest examiner. He has served as 
timber utilization engineer for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


A definitely better business condition was re- 
ported in Aberdeen, Wash., last week by E. W. 
Daniels, vice president of the Harbor Plywood 
Corp., who had returned Oct. 25 from a two- 
week’s business trip to California. He said 
that while it looks like “nothing sensational” 
things have “turned to the better.” He said 
this was in marked contrast to the situation 
several months ago when he returned from a 
similar trip. Since then, he explained, there 
has been considerable improvement. 


Finland in many respects represents the tim- 
berman’s ideal, especially from the standpoint 
of conservation, according to Prentice Bloedel, 
secretary of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch of Van- 
couver, B. C., one of the Pacific Northwest’s 
largest logging organizations. Mr. Bloedel has 
returned from a four-months’ trip to northern 
Europe. Although he regards Finland so 
highly, Mr. Bloedel says that difference in the 
size and nature of the timber, the country’s 
topography, transportation conditions, and mar- 
keting set-up make it impossible to apply Fin- 
nish methods to British Columbia on an ex- 
tensive scale. 


Everett G. Griggs, II, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and L. T. Mur- 
ray, president of the West Fork Logging Co. 
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and the West Fork Timber Co., have just been 
elected to two-year terms on the board of direc- 
tors of the Mount Rainier National Park Co., 
which operates the concessions in Mount 
Rainier National Park, near Tacoma, Wash. 
A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., and S. M. Morris, 
Longview lumbermen, were re-elected to three- 
year terms on the board. Holdover directors 
include John Dower, chairman of the board of 
the John Dower Lumber Co., of Tacoma. 


E. C. Kaune, who recently became manager 
of the Polson Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., announces that the company’s Mill “B” 
is cutting about 225,000 feet of fir a day, and 
that the shingle mill is running to capacity. Mill 
“A” is not being operated now, but it is expected 
that it will open about Jan. 1. The company 
is the manufacturing division ot the Polson 
Logging Co., which is one of the most extensive 
timber operators and owners in the Grays 
Harbor region. Previous to his present job, 
Mr. Kaune was manager of the Anacortes 
(Wash.) Lumber & Box Co., and later was 
vice president of that company’s successor, Ana- 
cortes Lumber Co. 





Promotion Follows Record of Merit 
and Achievement 


Carroll E. Johnson, a member of the adver- 
tising department of the International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, since 1903, was recently 
named assistant advertising manager, succeed- 
ing A. C. Seyfarth who was promoted to ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Johnson’s first work 
was co-ordinating the distribution of the com- 
pany’s advertising, in- 
cluding four house or- 
gans. He joined the 
copy department in 1909 
and was made copy 
chief in 1915. When he 
became copy chief, 





Cc. E. JOHNSON, 
Chicago; 
Promoted by 
International 





around 1,000,000 pieces 
of copy were mailed out 
each year direct—the 
average is 5,000,000 an- 
nually now. He par- 
ticularly deserves men- 
tion for his work in 
introducing and publicizing International mo- 
tor trucks. In 1906, the first truck by Interna- 
tional, called an auto wagon, was placed on the 
market, and the first and subsequent advertising 
copy on this outstanding motor truck develop- 
ment was prepared by Mr. Johnson. He also 
prepared the copy for the new International 
streamlined “D” line which includes units in 
ranging in capacity from the one-half ton light- 
delivery model to the largest six wheeler. The 
line has 30 models in ninety-nine wheelbases. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


CRESCENT, OKLA.—R. H. Walner has re- 
placed Martin Wheeler as manager of the 
Hudson-Houston Lumber Co. Mr. Walner 
comes here from Guthrie, where he managed 
the company’s unit. Mr. Wheeler has been 
transferred to Oklahoma City. 


Wynpmere, N. D.—Ralph Blume, manager 
of the Verndale, Minn., yard of the Lampert 
Lumber Co. for six years, has been moved 
to the firm’s local concern. 


Irvinc, Tex.—J. C. Penny, who has been 
with the Peterson Lumber & Paint Co. of 
Fabens, Tex., is now with the Irving Lum- 
ber Co. 

McPuerson, Kan.—B. P. Riley of Kansas 
City has been named the new manager of the 
Church Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.). Mr. Riley 
has been associated with the Logan-Moore 
Lumber Co. in Kansas City for several years. 








HARRISONVILLE, Mo.—Francis Ellis has re- 
signed as manager of the R. J. Hurley Lumber 
Co., here, to take a position in Clinton. He 
_ been succeeded by Mr. Shale of Clarence, 

Oo. 


_Hamuin, Tex.—Turner Beard has left this 
city to take over the management of R. B 
Spencer & Co. in Irene, Tex. 


Big Cities Found Not So Big 


ABERDEEN, WaAsH., Oct. 29.—America’s two 
largest cities are pretty small after all. Fred 
Hulbert, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Mill Co., here, got this impression recently 
when by accident he met his brother, Bert, in 
Chicago and again in New York. 

The two Hulbert families planned trips East 
about the same time, but only a day or two be- 
fore the start did they know of the other’s 
proposed trip. Their schedules were different. 
They both attended a football game in Seattle 
and went East on the same train, separating in 
Minneapolis. Imagine their surprise then, when 
the two brothers met on the street in Chicago 
and again in a New York hotel, neither meet- 
ing being by appointment. 

Fred Hulbert found a growing optimism 
among business men toward the future. He 
said that most of the business men he met look 
for a steady upturn in business. 

“We met both optimists and pessimists,” he 
said, “but generally business men are in a bet- 
ter frame of mind than a year or two ago.” 








Retired Georgia Lumberman 
and Wife to Take World Trip 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
J. H. Rush of Lumber City, Ga., who recently 
sold his hardwood plant and timber to the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., has disclosed his immediate 
plans for the future. Mr. Rush is retiring from 
business, and has turned over his pine operation 
to his son, Robert H. Rush, who will continue 
the business in his own name. 

On Nov. 10, Mr. and Mrs. Rush plan to sail 
from New York on a leisurely trip around the 
world. During the year, they intend to spend 
two weeks in Japan, six weeks in India and 
Burma, a week in Egypt and six or eight weeks 
in Europe visiting Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, France and 
Great Britain. 





Building Materials Company 
Observes 52nd Anniversary 


New York, N. Y., Nov, 1.—Observing its 
fifty-second anniversary on Oct. 20, The Rub- 
eroid Co., here, manufacturer of asphalt and 
asbestos building materials, presented gold 
emblems to executives and employees with con- 
tinuous employment records in excess of 25 
years. In all, some eighty-three men and 
women, including thirteen on retirement pen- 
sions were cited. 

According to Herbert Abraham, president of 
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You CAN create new business, make 
Extra Profits. Every home, store, public 
building needs and WANTS worn floors 
resurfaced. YOU RENT equipment... 
SELL refinishing materials. Any man or 
woman can resurface floors with the Lin- 
coln-Schlueter Speed-O-Lite. 

Collect Money for Five Days on 
SPEED-O-LITE RENTALS 
Under Sensational Free Trial Offer 
Be first to offer Sander Rental 
Service. Get the Speed-O-Lite 
on trial . . . demonstrate on your 
own store floors. Other dealers 
made up to $150.00 monthly in- 
creased sales and rental fees. 
G| You can too. Write quick 
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CHICACO 


To Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson, “How te 
Read Blue Prints,”’ and a set of 
blue print plans—to show you how 
this 35 year old School for Builders 
trains lumber yard employees to list material, 
estimate costs, etc. 

LEARN IN SPARE TIME AT HOME 

Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials urge employees to get 
this training. For Free Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
P-422 Tech Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 

















Cedar boat lumber. 


WM. C. SCHREIBER LUMBER CO. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Phone Canai 0262 


Lumber for Immediate Delivery 


Mahogany and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 


Chicago, Ill. 
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the company, who has a record of thirty-five 
years to his credit, “The Ruberoid Co. has ex- 
panded since October, 1886, from a small plant 
with only two products and fifteen employees, 
to an organization operating twelve large 
plants, manufacturing more than 100 products 
and providing employment for 3,000 people.” 
Ruberoid products are now being handled by 
more than 10,000 distributors, according to 
President Abraham. 


New Warehouse 90x200 Feet 
Replaces One Razed by Fire 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Oct. 29.—Destroyed by fire 
July 29, the Dunn Lumber Co. has recently 
completed a new structure having three times 
the storage space of the old one. The floor of 
the new warehouse, measuring 90x200 feet, is 
of concrete. The building provides offices, dis- 
play rooms, and space for storing quantities of 
lumber in carload lots. Behind the warehouse 
are other structures for storing additional lum- 
ber, with a railroad spur running between them. 

The Dunn Lumber Co. was founded in 1907. 
Twenty-one persons are now employed, two 
trucks operated and a large mail order as well 
as retail business done each year. Albert L. 
Dunn started the company and has two sons 
working with him. 





Continues Industry Connection 
Through Position With lowa 
Company 


MuscatTIneE, lowa, Nov. 1.—Arthur C. Han- 
sen, identified with the sash and door industry 
for the past forty years, was recently named 
general manager of the Huttig Manufacturing 
Co., here, manufacturers of the well known 
Huttig Red-E-Fit rot-proof window and other 
products. 

Mr. Hansen, a lifelong resident of Rock 
Island, Ill., resigned as a vice president, gen- 
eral manager, secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, to 
accept his new position. 





Announces Separation of Specific 
Waterproofing Departments 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—The Ranetite Manu- 
facturing Co., (Inc.), manufacturer of water- 
proofing and dampproofing compounds, with 
factories and main offices here, announces the 
expansion of the companies activities regard- 
ing the separation of each department manu- 
facturing each specific waterproofing product. 

Robert T. Gray has been appointed sales 
manager and will supervise sales through all 
branch offices as well as the main office. Charles 
L. May, Jr., is the company’s newly appointed 
field engineer and his services are available at 
any time throughout the entire country. 
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Greater safety and economy in loading lumber on flat cars and in gondolas, as demonstrated during 
August at Mill B. of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., and as shown above, has the ap- 


proval of the American Association of Railroads. 


The unit-load, steel band method of bracing lumber, 


as developed by the Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, employs special analysis steel, two 


inches wide, tensioned and sealed by special tools. 


The straps between the rows of stakes are three- 


quarter inches in width. The consignee has merely to snip the straps to start unloading the undamaged, 
unit-loads of lumber 





Moulding Manufacturer Moves to 
New Location in Chicago 


Pyramid Metals Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of chromium, stainless steel, copper, bronze 
and brass Snap-On mouldings, announces the 
removal of the company’s tactory and main of- 
fices from 455 N. Oakiey Blvd. to 1335 N. 
Wells St. According to Christopher F. Ton- 
ney, sales manager, the new location affords 
approximately 300 percent increase in produc- 
tion space. Ira L. Reed is president of the 
company. Stocks of Pyramid mouldings are 
maintained at New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Denver, Seattle, San Francisco and Seattle. 


Washington Mill Has Latest 
Drying Equipment 


Wuite’s WasH., Oct. 29.—Two Moore 
cross-circulation dry kilns of the latest design 
have been installed by the White Star Lumber 
Co. here. The two new kilns are 11 feet wide 
by 66 feet long and are of the overhead fan 
longitudinal shaft type. The buildings were 
economically constructed by using 6-inch lami- 
nated wood walls and roofs, the roof being 
supported by steel trusses which also carry the 
fans and heating coils. The 100,000 ft. per 
shift capacity of the White Star Lumber Co. 
is comprised almost entirely of fir. The com- 
pany specializes in the mixed car trade and kiln 
dry their dimension to'18 percent moisture con- 





W. S. Westover, manager of the White Star Lumber Co., Whites, Wash. To the right— 


the company's new dry kilns equipped with the latest type recorders and controllers 


tent. It is accurately tested before shipment 
with one of the new Style “W” TAG-Heppen- 
stall moisture meters which are sold and serv- 
iced by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

In the new kilns drying conditions are auto- 
matically controlled with Moore-Kiln tempera- 
ture and humidity recorder controllers and 
quality drying to a uniform: moisture content 
is secured by M. B. Brumley, kiln operator. 
Mr. Brumley has been with the White Star 
Lumber Co. for the past 20 years and is proud 
of his new kiln installation and the results 
he is securing. 

In addition to the new drying facilities, the 
White Star Lumber Co. has also installed a 
Willamette Hyster for stacking and unstacking 
kiln loads. These loads are piled two units 
wide and two units high, each unit being 48 
inches wide and 48 inches high. 

H. J. O’Donnell is sales manager of the 
company and operations are under the capable 
management of W. S. Westover, who has been 
in charge of production since 1917. 


Grays Harbor County's 


Forests Inventoried 


The rate at which the forests of Grays 
Harbor County are being depleted, and an 
analysis of the county’s remaining timber sup- 
ply, are given in a report recently released by 
Stephen N. Wyckoff, director of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest & Range Experiment Sta- 
tion. This report, “Forest Statistics of Greys 
Harbor County, Washington,” summarizes the 
results of a recent revision of a forest inventory 
first made in 1932 as a part of the nation-wide 
forest survey. 

The revision, completed this year, involved 
field examination of all areas cut over and 
burned since the original inventory, to deter- 
mine the extent of depletion, the character and 
amount of the remaining saw timber, and the 
restocking condition of cut-over and burned- 
over lands. 

Since 1932, saw timber volume in the county 
has been reduced by cutting 2.7 billion board 
feet, an annual average cut of 540 million board 
feet, over half of which was Douglas fir. The 
stand of old-growth Douglas fir has been re- 
duced to 2.5 billion board feet, only half of 
which is privately owned. Pulp species comprise 
two-thirds of the remaining stand. Copies of 
the report may be obtained from the experi- 
_ station, 424 U. S. Court House, Portland, 

re. 








THE NUMBER of fatalities among passengers, 
employees, persons at highway-railroad grade 
crossings and trespassers in the first half of 
1938 was 17.6 percent less than in the same 
period in 1937. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f.o. b. mill sales i 
a ma bags 3 Lg i — ee ee, New Orleans, La., for pl ge 
n e perio Cc ut, where prices for this period were not availabl " 
the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): . ae 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaft 
Lengths 10-20’ ; Boards 10-20° ~ 
1x3 rift— ey « ST re 41.17 40.63|19 @ 14... 20.54 18.37 
B&btr Sht. 55.77 60.61], 1x5&10 ... 44.43 47.13/46 1°! | 21.61 20.05 
No. 1, Sht. 45. 97 252.38 foeeeeeees 1.35 48.35 S08 i..2 57.88 61.15], 
- * SPER GER TEEE 6000 cscs : : 
an,  poeerehee: 0.91 48.19] wo, 2 Fencin 12 & 14 16.61 17.39 
om ti & CM “¢ 
o6.. PEDO IS GRAB BEAR] “ida Penge [16-0005 1692 e9 
came. Wek SU ccoras 77.00 72.50|1x4°...... 15.68 15.77) 2x8 
B&better.. 41. . OO ocssus 17.64 18.35/12 & 14 19.58 17.13 
No. 1 Rhy 38.82 $7.27 5&6/4 thick— ka pepe 20.12 18.64 
oy 2 seats ae wis €. § 60.75 60.84] No. 2 Shiplap and | 2x10 
1x4 rift— 7 scum 72.84 73.25 Boards, Std. Lgth. 12 & 14 21.11 20.76 
B&btr Sht. 53.07 55.25|12 “°° *"* 4.75 84.92) shortl’t— Pee 21.16 21.33 
No. 1, Sht. 41.82 *47.00/C eee 20.09 19.05] 2x12 
No. 2 *30.07 *36.35|Inch thick— os 20.10 18.85 12 & 14... 20.69 21.33 
‘<4 fat Patactdnes 46.25 *45,17|1*12 ...-- settee) | Berean 21.50 23.16 
eh. 6 eerie 43.88 #4450 iia italia 
ee ee ms eee oO. encing. 
panetter.. oe 41.60] 1x5&10 48.13 *53.33 Standard Lengths No. 3 Dimension, 
No. 1..... SROEES cvcvr ces 64.33 *68.50|1x4 ...... 9.72 10.00 Random Length 
Wk. 3 «shaw 18.18 18.87 1x6 13.47 14.47 
1x6 CM... 13.25 14.54] 2x4 Short- 

Colitam, Standacé — leaf .... 13.42 13.74 
Lengths No. 3 Shiplap and Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
Yex4— Petr Boards, Standard joxg ...... 12.26 13.44 
B&better.. 34.50 [inch thick— Lengths im. 5. ..<s 13.11 13.96 
56 x4— ‘ tet eeeees $9.38 1x8 Seine 15.42 15.67 2x10 Se aba 12. 64 13. 25 

ster ene ee ws... 15.85 15.89]2x12 ..... 
B&better.. 35.21 34.29/8 2.222111! 46.30... 1x 1 0 
No. 1...:. 84.80 82:18|1x5a10' 1. 55.00 #52165 sepalaiass — 
* 
St has 75.00 *67.00 Ne. 1 Shestions Timbers, 20 « Under, 

Partition, Standard |5&6/4 Dimension He. 

3 x4&6 “awe ee 54.45 a 14 22.99 22.6 ag 27.50 

i — er bs acetal : .99 .66|3x4 & 4x4 ‘ 

B&better..*45.42 42.00/5&10 ...°: 59.00 *67.00/16 ........ 23.92 23.47|4x6—8x8.. 30.00 27.50 
OF vin ks awe *82.50 80.75] ox6 eoniiliniel 

Drop Siding, Stand- 12 & 14 . 19.98 19.71 3x4&4x4 “28 87 28.83 

ard Lengths, 1x6” Casing, Base & Jamb |16 ........ 20.56 19.32 4x6—8x8.. 26.66 23.14 
No. 117 10-20 - ha 1 3&4x10.... 33.89 26.24 
Novus: 894 “BR8[txe ss. segs sraa|Me peers: BEAT F100) SRacia SS anee oa 
i. oon, ixeak * Bess byte 2x10 eee 1axi2 35.50 29.50 
B&better.. 45.00 #43.98|!*°10 ... 68.08 62.50 i sic a weld 31.42 39:97 
No. 1..... 42:19 40:17 16 .....1: 31134 3106 Plaster Lath 
Assorted patterns— No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ | 5.49 1 36x1%”, 4 
B&better.. 43.33 39.09]1x4 ...... 40.82 41.10/12 & 1 $5.82 31.95|No. 1.. 4.19 4.37 
No. 1..... 41.57 36.36/1x6....... 41.26 40.66]16........ 36.24 34.33|No.2..... 3.57 3.07 











WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., 


Oct. 


29.—Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear “49 “BR” 
a in, ST ee $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
WEE a.40b be ae 30.00 25.00 23.00 
oe eee gare) kc anee 33.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
BONROEN 5 5:0 caasstern Poker eate tare ea 
10-inch rEhecen cero serr en’ hares SF eso 
Sa lisa net cea ae ee 68.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
S2S or S4S 
1 7 or Rough 
MOE EE EO $ 72.00 
BR ips ko ciel ar an Ask 77.00 
ERED 55.5 Race a ess 85.00 
BOG  Scechece Se Te ere eet a ene. eee 95.00 
1x16” sie! GS wl cahipicas ares eisai wae or ote a en ets 100.00 
1x18” euvebtitoteeleae sn sea eaare eee 105.00 
2 | aay NLR ETERS 115.00 
SRMRONOME Se teiin ore oes BG vos wns Aeon ete uate 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
LS ER OR: Be OT ind es $33.00 
>. ence ON SRT WON Cs Be NS OR le 38.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
LSE RONEN OB soos oh cierie sls ss awsde weds 55% 
Listing’ GE GME OWOR. «6:60 cscesiis cece 50% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
of re eee “a 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. 


mill prices on actual 


sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 


Oct. 17-22, inclusive. 


direct and wholesale sales, 


Averages include both 
and are based 


on specified items only. Quotations follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 


5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
Sear $59.67 $71.25 
KS We oa ee seas 40.76 52.00 sis 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
caries ss tate ata ein bt $32.12 $18.80 
OD: ew aiare ented wares OOS em 31.04 18.89 
Commene, | S2 or 4S— o. 2 No. 3 
2 NR eee rere $22.02 $17.04 
ee Ps Sipps cee 25.79 16.87 
No. "ac BOER +:4.Gre manev eben ei te. sae $12.24 
Idaho White Pine 

-6/4x8 

Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
6 OSE ee $71.92 $91.17 
8 as ee. a ree 41.4 sail 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 


Colonial Sterling wee 4" 
No. 1 No. 2 0. 3 


o. oO. 
ha eee re. vee pt $28.37 $28. +H 
MEE: K«5 s.cnaaecinwe 68.40 39.12 
Utility CIO. €). 4/4 TW ielte ccc s vececcses sis: 33 
Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

Se.ects, S2 or 4S— & war. wadr. & wdr 

B@eewr. Rho vecsss $71.00 $71.80 $71.50 
_ = Sp eae ee 65.50 68.00 64.0 

OE oa ineecrawe 54.13 oases 53.18 
SnHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
GES ees $39.75 $24.53 sos 

9 SOE epee eee 38.54 23.94 $17.50 
2 Ne 48.32 27.09 Mca 

Larch-Douglas Fir 
Dimension, TWO: 4, BG oa sod vice cecesecs $20.63 
Dimension, No. 1, age | iabedtasabea ee 18.83 


No. 3 Com., S2 or 4S, 


Flooring, vert. gr.. aEtr, ye setae 


eeeeeeese 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Oct. 25: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
ae er $43.55 $40.65 $24.80 
BE a Shisha, aglow wae 40.10 38.65 23.45 
Ceiling 
IE iaire. ois Seth iiand cane ee $24.95 $23.65 $15.20 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
NN c ralatc icine ety 95 eee $58.95 
es 48.80 Eas Girone xa 71.35 
ae 49.90 A) ae 68.85 
Re a 50.65 re 79.35 
Boards, Dressed 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 

SEES gnc al cinie wavale eae $47.00 $20.60 BiG 

BEE 5 oat cwawee nee 43.15 19.40 we 2 
Seer 44.05 22.80 $19.05 
Sy ala icc stare oor at 44.35 22.25 18.65 
| EES a re 50.00 23.70 18.55 
SE ste suis ic' ai eee 62.30 26.45 oie 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 

| RSENS ne $20.35 ES 0. enor crn silat’ $20.40 
SRY wipe! igiavig’Sooare wie a ae arr 20.55 
eee 20.00 Co! ae = bunieed 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
NIT; <i ne AIO Io's Sale www ine ba $22.00 ees 
ae ees a eee 2 ear 20.50 $22.60 
ER a Ae Oa ren ee oe 21.00 23.00 
I Cictcs onlmabcs wi: ier ele tare Nee era ek ater 22.80 23.00 
EE i its We Sek ns okey sere 21.70 24.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 29.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows 

Fir: No. 1, $23; No. 2, arts No. 3, $11. 
Peelers, No. i, $30; No. 2, 

Cedar Shingle logs $16- -18; , logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $8.50- 9. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 29.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





&Bt Cc D 

Pe rT S $36.00 $34.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SU ods aa.0 ae iahalerouae $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
DE Sins cvewe sone eae 30.00 29.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$29.00 $27.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 27.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
ee eee $24.00 $22.00 $16.00 
| ee ee eee 25.0 23.00 16.00 
Common aes Na Shiplap 
1x 1x10 1x12 
a $18.00 $18 0 oi% ro $22.00 
SS ae 15.00 15.0 15.00 
sae 10.50 10. 00 : 10. 00 11.00 
No. 1 Common es 

12 14 18 20 

SS ae wt 4 it 50 $20 00 $21.00 $19.50 
eres 50 18.00 19.00 19.00 
_ 2 ae i780 18:00 is, 50 19.50 19:50 
aaa 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.50 
oS ee 21.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

III Sia: 2.5. hela, cere AG Ach Soars>. Bem 9 Bde 80 $16.50 
> a reer ree 16.50 
pe Bee | Re eer ree ee 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
= ae mill basis, during the week ended 


Third 
$45.25 


ret Second 
eee $7180 $63.21 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Oct. 31: 
Qrtd. Red Gum 


re 
B/E cccces 76.00 @80.00 
79.00 


eeekas 35.75 
Plain Red Gum 
FA 
BIO scctess 63.75 @70.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Re ee pid 24. 25 @34.75 
|. ee 30.00 
OFO: cceeve 40.50 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 
FA 
rrr 33.00 
Te seeeee 35.50 
a 35.50 @37.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ae wdwees 27.50 
Plain Sap Gum 
FA 
Oe -eseae< 30.00 
OC eee 33.75 
re sweeen 37.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Oe “sseee 20. “or = 


5/4 
 , ee 26. 25@ 32. oo 
Co 


eeeeae 12.00 
Qrtd, Black Gum 
FAS— 
CS eer 29.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Oe .icues 21.00 @ 22.50 
Plain Black Gum 
FAS— 
|, es 26.00 
No. 1 & Se 
ee 17.00 
No. 2 Com 
ar 13.00 


Qrtd. Tupelo 


oe 
OfS acavns 33.00 @37.00 


& Sel.— 
Dre essoes 23.00 @27.00 
Plain Tupelo 


FAS— 

., ea 26.50 
|, 28.50 
a 1 & Sel— 

. , eae 20.50 
ea 18.50 
|, ae 20.50 
No. 2 Com.— 

Daiearsa 12.00 
Plain White Oak 
FAS— 
SOG hice 48.00 

Ta 71.25 
' 77.25 
, reer 82.75 
No. 1 
ae sees week 50@31.50 





Plain Red Oak 
AS— 


err .50 
; rer 40.00 @ 44.00 
. 8.00 
|, 48.00 
«eee 61.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
, Seer 17.75 
7 Fa 26.25 
, aa 37.75 

Mixed Oak 
Sound Wormy— 

Mn saeese 38.00 

Dunnage— 
iad ta late 6.50 
Plain Poplar 
+ re 
alas 00 
Saps & Selects— 

-,~ =r 1.25 
) er 43.25 
46.00 
1’ nl 

 — oe 8.00 
aa 10.00 

Ash 
FAS— 
Se scnees 52.00 
Ore sceess 56.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

ee 38.50 

EESE cceee 47.00 
Soft Maple 
Log 
GSE cccece "34. 00 @34.75 
Elm 
No. 2 Com.— 
eneeen 11.25 
Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
G76 iceces 25.00 
Plain Sycamore 
Log Run— 
Ole issven 16.75 @17.00 
Willow 
FA 
re éaeeee 40.25 
 >F7eese 41.50 

| — overs 41.50 

No. 1 & Sel— 
hemi 27.50 
ecan 

FAS— 
ae 42.00 

Magnolia 
FA 

SS eee 50.00 
No. 1 & Sel 
ae 26. sins ~ +4 
7. eer 
4. eee 29. 50@ 34. 00 
er 30.00 @35.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, $18 or 81S1E 
8” To 12&14’ 16’ 
ae $30.50 $81.50 $33.50 
MCEEE VKwaeedea mene 31.00 32.00 33.5 
Bt -caseetienseuwed 32.00 33.00 34.50 
| K66cceuenesman 33.50 34.50 36.00 
PS “Ginins coneenes 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shipla 17 or S4S add 25 
ng 


cents; for drop siding, ce 


met er shiplap 


grooved roofing or partitions ‘add 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 818S1E.or J 
8’ 


10,12&14’ 16’ 
Oe ee ee $32.50 $32.50 $3.50 
Oy ppeatenegags 31.50 31.50 32.50 
OS aerate pte $2.50 32.50 33.50 
eee tedinanetiar ee? - 33.50 34.50 35.50 
pte 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


Oct. 29.—Below are listed 


average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2% 
2-18” 5/2% 
3-18” 5/2% 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood demand in the two weeks 
ended Oct. 22 made an upturn to 20 
percent above the 1937 level—following 
that in residential building, which in 
September was 55 percent above last 
year’s total, according to reports for 
2,169 cities. Bookings, however, did not 
altogether cover production, though the 
latter was 2 percent lower than last year’s 
for the corresponding period; but ship- 
ments exceeded output. Gross stocks of 
429 mills on Oct. 22 were about 5 per- 
cent below last year’s for the correspond- 
ing date, and unfilled orders were only 
7 percent under last year’s. Southern 
mills, now on shorter operating sched- 
ules, often find demand exceeding out- 
put, and shortages of many items devel- 
oping, although they have advanced 
prices practically throughout their lists. 
Many buyers are hesitant about adding 
to stocks at present levels, however, and 
the takings are for current requirements 
that are above normal for this season. 
Western mills are said to be benefiting to 
some extent from the advance in south- 
ern prices, but with sales improving they 
are not likely to continue their current 
lists in effect for long. New England 
demand, for repairing storm damage, has 
been active but is tapering off, and there 
is a feeling that future needs will be 
largely met by the marketing of down 
timber. Demand for other Atlantic coast 
needs has been a little slower seasonally, 
but the market on these is reported firm 
though, on account of varying transpor- 
tation costs, not as uniform as at the 
mills. Middlewestern trade, city and 
farm, has been good, and is expected to 
continue so well into the fall. Southern 
consumption has been quite active, and 
is principally of home building items. 
Though California yard sales have been 
increasing, wholesale buying has slowed 
down, following heavy September stock- 
ing up ahead of an advance in coastwise 
rates. Reports indicate that residential 
construction is giving the softwood mar- 
ket the most support, but that there is 
general expectation of heavy orders orig- 
inating soon in Government projects, of 
increased industrial purchasing and of 
some business from the railroads. 
Export business is at a very low level. 

Hardwood bookings in the two weeks 


ended Oct. 22 were 30 percent above last 
year’s and exceeded output. Mill stocks 
are a good deal larger than last year’s, 
and many plants are inclined to hold 
down output until they can secure price 
advances to cover increased wage-hour 
costs. Some advances have been made, 
and further early mark-ups are likely. 
These will occur when large purchases 
made at prices prevailing before the cost 
increase have been absorbed. Furniture 
trade is a little better, there has been a 
decided rise in oak flooring sales, and 
overseas business is recovering. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 





Brown Ash FAS Sel. Com. Com om 
|, Sree $57.00 $47.00 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
OO es 62.00 652. 41.00 28.00 19.00 
ee 67.00 57.00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
UE kcereces 72.00 62.00 61.00 34.00 20.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FA Se Co om. Com 
| ens $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $28.00 $21.00 
|, rer 83.00 73.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
ee 86.00 76.00 56.00 31.00 23.00 
| eee 93.00 83.00 66.00 33.00 23.00 

Waist ewes 103.00 93.00 73.00 45.00... 

po, eee: 108.00 98.00 78.00 50.00 
eae 70.00 60.00 41.00 24.00 

Key stock, 4/4 os 1 on better, $78; or on 
grades, F $88; 1, $68; 5/4, = 1 and 
betters, 333° be on ponbsh FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 

No. 1 No. oo No. 3 

Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com, 
. a= = 00 $55.00 $45.00 $30.00 $15.00 
ee 5.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 17.00 
eS 30:00 65.00 53.00 34.00 17.00 
, Ser 85.00 70.00 58.00 34.00 18.00 
| — ee 85.00 70.00 58.00 35.00 18.00 
— oe 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00. .... 

, eres. 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .... 

er: 118.00 103.00 ee GEE. oct 
ee 118.00 103.00 81. “ sion 

er 158.00 143.00 121. 00 a wae 
No.1Com. No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elim— FAS & Sel. Com. Com. 
er. Sa akesden $47.00 $37.00 $26.00 $18.00 
Seer 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
|, eee 52.00 42.00 28.00 19.00 
Sa 55.00 45.00 31.00 19.00 

eer 58.00 48.00 33.00 oe 

Nae etawe cow 63.00 53.00 38.00 nla 

No.1 * No.2 No. 3 

Rock Elm— FAS om Com. Co 
. ae: 50.00 $32.00 $20.00 $17.00 
| SS: 55.00 37.00 22.00 19.00 
a eer 65.00 45.00 24.00 19.00 
ee 70.00 55.00 29.00 22.00 
ee 80.00 65.00 41.00 aetl 
Sr 90.00 75.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
Seer $76.00 $64.00 $47.00 $28.00 $17.00 
, ae 81.00 69.00 52.0 34.00 17.00 
, a 86.00 74.00 57.00 39.00 18.00 
ere 91.00 81.00 65.00 42.00 19.00 
. | eee 96.00 86.00 74.00 45.00... 
BE acres, wae 101.00 91.00 79.00 50.00... 
eS 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... ee 
*, ae 68.00 58.00 41.00 25.00... 
Te sadwenee 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple— FA & Sel. Co Com 
ater ware ssw chelates $61.00 $45.00 $28.00 $17.00 

7 ea 66.0 9.00 29.00 18.00 
a aha tere ence 76.00 54.00 34.00 18.00 

| eer -- 81.00 59.00 34.00 19.00 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 31.—Following in a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


f.o.b. Jacksonville: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... Wee ; $100.50 $113.75 $137.00 $137.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... $67.50 $77.50 86.50 100.75 118.00 118.00 122.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 6050 70.50 70.50 78.75 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 45.50 54.50 62.50 66.25 77.50 77.50 85.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 26.75 28.75 28.75 27.75 

Peck, RWL, rough....... 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.25 Crsrnaee wee 

“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 76.75 88.25 88.25 105.25 Bests, 18” ....$6.45 $7.70 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 69.75 81.75 81.75 89.75 Primes 18”... 4.70 5.50 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 66.75 78.75 78.75 86.75 Economy, 18”. 3.95 4.85 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 61.75 73.75 73.75 76.75 CYPRESS ge . 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 57.00 62.00 62.00 63.00 - o. y 

No. 2 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 40.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 et oo Me age: 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures —< based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by rkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Nov. 5: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
NINOES was che coe tae nnn aoe $60.00 $60.00 
MRM ooh oc.g tigueraneians weiotare crete 50.00 50.00 
SESE ig spa Reape Sanaa mart Utah Si 35.00 33.00 
Flat grain— 
I Sc oreos emcee oe metanle $45.00 $43.00 
GTS. 5-5 bias oie Gaercol chore tein ace ale eine 40.00 40.00 
BN M oivoss <tioaiie cian een aes 27.00 25.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
4 mort (d 00 ' $38. 00 
io 4: 3) cede Hore Saintes ace _ ; 
DR. RE oe ate a piel evs acerca 48.00 42.00 
Boston Partition, 34x4.........-. 45.00 40.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


DESC icdeiticcasceevawen eae ee $39.00 $46.00 
Lt DEA ee 37.00 42.00 
2 ee re 26.00 28.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$50.00 $55.00 $50.00 $53.00 $58.00 $75.00 


5/4... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 85.00 
Casing & Base, B&better 
4 5 6 8 
Pane $58.00 $62.00 $58.00 $60.00 
NS esc nmchies 58.00 62.00 58.00 60.00 
Mouldings Discount 
Lasted. at $38: and GuG@e?... «6. cccscccsewces 45% 
UN EE av oc coke Heerlen ee eae aiennee + ees 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. 1..$42.00 $40.00 $47.00 $60.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 20.00 22.00 21.50 27.00 
WS acsaevecswenns 16.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 
No.1 No.2 
BRD cieus wccarealt tevin ceedinaen $25.00 $23.00 
BE. incu ina Se Oe eae be oe eee 23.00 18.00 
= ee ee rr ae 24.00 20.00 
BE curd le-winte a eae aaarees a OaveR rere 34.00 24.00 
BED. ads se keGwasiewenw eens eas 37.00 26.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
NE ce PD 4 en iapiela cy AOE $4.00 
NG: 2S cnt asin cad cicwa oe kawalesiaa awe eee 3.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 


City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. 38x24” Hx1%” %x2” %x1%”" 
Clr. qtd. wht....$90.00 $75.00 $68.00 $65.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 74.00 64.00 60.00 61.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 65.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 62.00 53.00 52.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 65.00 52.00 60.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. red..... 62.00 53.00 52.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht . 60.00 49.00 48.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red . 60.00 52.00 44.00 44.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 53.00 45.00 38.00 35.00 
No. 1 com. red... 52.00 47.00 37.00 35.00 
No. 2 common... 40.00 32.00 29.00 20.00 

x2” %x1%” x2” 
CH. GER. WHE. circccnes $80.00 $78.00 $87.00 
coat. Qe. BOG cs cscs esc 75.00 73.00 72.00 
BGl, Gey Wes ce ccccsccs 68.00 66.00 60.00 
a Se ae 68.00 66.00 55.00 
2 a el 66.00 64.00 60.00 
a ee ae 65.00 63.00 55.00 
Ol. TE, WEE. cs cc cscces 59.00 57.00 52.00 
a eee 58.00 56.00 50.00 
NO, I COM. WHE. ...000 50.00 48.00 41.00 
MO. 2 GO, WOMce 0 cccecs 49.00 47.00 39.00 
NO. 3 COMMON. ...<se00 34.00 29.00 17.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
ts-inch, $4.50. 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis. origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
ts-inch, $3.50. 





Old Michigan Logging Camps 
May Be Restored as Attractions 


Lansinc, Micu., Oct. 31.—Two old logging 
camps, one in the upper peninsula and the other 
below the Straits, may be restored by the State 
as tourist attractions and monuments to the 
boom days of Michigan white pine lumbering. 
Tentative plans are to restore the camps to 
their old time appearance, and to gather ar- 
ticles of the old lumber era at the sites. 

The conservation commission has singled out 
the old Little Dollar Lake camp in Mackinac 
County, which was founded in 1860 by the pio- 
neering Dollar brothers, and the old Alger, 
Smith & Co. camp in Montmorencv County that 
operated from 1890-’93. One of the latter camp 
founders was Russell A. Alger, Governor of 
Michigan from 1885-’97. 


American fiunherman 
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THEO. M. KNAPPEN, 67, prominent econo- 
mist, who for many years served as the 
“voice” of the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association through his position as 
editorial director, died Oct. 26, in the Holly- 
following 


wood hospital, Hollywood, Calif., 
an illness of eighteen 
months. Mr. Knappen 
has retired from ac- 
tive participation in 
the work with the As- 
sociation shortly be- 
fore the close of 1937, 
following a period of 
ill health beginning in 
the middle of the pre- 
vious year. At the 
time of his retirement, 
Mr. Knappen was also 
an associate editor and 
Washington corre- 
spondent for the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street, a 
position which he held 
jointly with his lum- 
ber editorial work for 
several years. Al- 
though a civil engi- 
neer by profession, 
Mr. Knappen early 
turned from scientific 
work to journalism 
and became one of 
America’s most re- 
spected and competent 
economic journalists 
and at the time of 
the World War held 
the important position of industrial news 
representative for the New York Tribune. 
With an extremely wide acquaintance in the 
lumber, journalistic, economic and politi- 
cal world, Mr. Knappen was more than 
universally respected for not only his ex- 
ceptional capabilities but also _as a person- 
ality of outstanding charm. He recognized 
“news” and was efficient in its distribution 
to journalists and the lumber trade press. 
Born in Wisconsin in 1871, Mr. Knappen 
Was sixty-seven at the time of his death. 
Early in his life his family moved to Minne- 
sota and Mr. Knappen attended and gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota... His 
first business experience brought him into 
intimate contact with the lumber industry 
through his work as an engineer for various 
northwestern railway systems. Mr. Knap- 
pen’s journalistic career followed, culminat- 
ing in eight years service as associate editor 
of the Minneapolis Journal. From 1903 until 
1916 Mr. Knappen engaged in land settlement 
enterprises which took him from Florida to 
British Columbia, following which he re- 
entered journalistic work as a war industries 
analyst and commentator for the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Knappen was periodically in- 
terested in Democratic politics and helped 
manage the campaign of Gov. John A. John- 
son of Minnesota, who sought the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1908. In 1916, Mr. 
Knappen was the executive director and man- 
ager of political clubs for the Democratic 
National Committee. Aside from his numer- 
ous and constant contributions to a wide 
range of magazines and daily newspapers, 
Mr. Knappen is the author of an important 
exposition of American aircraft activities 
during the World War—“Wings of War.” Mr. 
Knappen was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Psi Upsilon, and the National Press and 
Cosmos Clubs in Washington, D. C. Services 
were held in both California and at Mr. 
Knappen’s home in Washington, D. C 


WILLIAM J. PARRISH, 75, for 55 years 
identified with the business life of Richmond 
and Virginia, died Oct. 17, at Green Springs 
Farm, his property in Louisa County, near 
his home at Beaverdam, Va. In 1884, at the 
age of 19, he came to Richmond to be asso- 
ciated with an uncle, William H. Parrish, 
founder of the Richmond Cedar Works. He 
later became his uncle’s assistant. He was 
named sales manager at the time of the 
death of his uncle and in 1907 was named 
general manager. He was elected president 
in 1920, a position which he held until 1931. 
He was also for many years president and 
directing head of companies associated with 
the Richmond Cedar Works, the principal 
ones of which were the Gulf Red Cedar Co., 
the Gulf Red Cedar Co. of California (Inc.), 
Houston & Liggett (Inc.), Wilts Veneer Co, 
(Ine.), National Veneer Co. (Inc.), and the 
— Swamp Railroad Co. Four sons sur- 
vive. 


CHARLES A. RUNNELLS, 83, vice presi- 
dent of the Runnells Lumber Co., Walton, 
N. Y., died at his home Oct. 13. A native of 
Hallowell, Me., he was well known among 
the manufacturers and consumers of lumber 
throughout the east and middle west. He 
started in the lumber business at the age of 
18, working on saw mills and log drives at 





Williamsport, Pa., when that city was the 
center of the industry’s eastern activities. He 
was later superintendent of W. S. Weed & 
Co., Bradford, Pa.; buyer for Weston & 
Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; superintendent of 
the Emporium Lumber Co., Galeton, Pa. 
Afterward, he represented the A. J. Chestnut 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, and the Webster Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, both in buying and selling. 
For the past ten years he had been associated 
with his son, E. Frank Runnells, in the 
operation of the Runnells Lumber Co., manu- 
facturing and wholesale firm. Others sur- 
vivors include the widow and a daughter. 


JOHN STARK GILLIES, 71, president of the 
lumber manufacturing firm, Gillies Bros., 
Ltd., and prominent in the Canadian lumber 
trade, died suddenly at his home, Braeside, 
Ontario, Oct. 24. A director and a past presi- 
dent of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Forestry Association, 
he had joined the firm in 1888, becoming sec- 
retary-treasurer when the business, which 
was founded by his family in 1840, was in- 
corporated into the present company in 1893. 
He was later made vice president and general 
manager and in 1928 was made president. 
The business of Gillies Bros. was founded as 
Gillies Mills, Lanark County, Ont., and was 
moved to Carleton Place when the partner- 
ship of Gillies & McLaren was formed in 
1866. The widow, three brothers and three 
sisters survive. 


VOLNEY BENNETT, 66, president of the 
Volney Bennett Lumber Co., Camden, N. J., 
former mayor of Merchantville, N. J., died 
at his home in Audubon, that State, Oct. 28. 
Mr. Bennett was born in Camden, N. J., the 
son of a lumber dealer, and studied at the 
medical school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania until illness forced him to go to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate. While there he joined 
the gold rush to British Columbia and be- 
came assistant postmaster, later getting 
charge of the office. He was vice-president 
of the Community Hotel Corporation, which 
owns the Hotel Walt Whitman in Camden, 
and a former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Helen Root Bennett, and a son, F. Jared 
Bennett. 


EVERETT A. THORNTON, 69, president of 
the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., Chicago, an 
active association worker and one of the 
country’s best known hardwood wholesalers, 
died of a heart attack, Oct. 25, while visiting 
in the offices of the W. A. Herbert Lumber 
Co., near his own 
offices in the Conway 
building. He was born 
July 2, 1869, at Depey- 
ster, N. Y., the son of 
Alonzo and Mary Eliza- 
beth Austin Thornton, 
both of whom came of 
pioneer northern New 
York families. His 
father, Alonzo Thorn- 
ton, was in the lumber 
business in Heuvelton, 
N. Y., and in Canada 
for many years, and 
his brother, Edward L. 
Thornton was a prom- 
inent Chicago lumber- 
man, as a member of 
the Thornton - Claney 
Lumber Co., until his 
death in 1922. Mr. 
Thornton was gradu- 
ated from St. Law- 
rence University in 
1893, and was an ac- 
tive and loyal alumnus 
of that institution. Im- 
mediately after his 
graduation he came to 
Chicago where his 
brother was already 
established in the lumber business. He was 
married Dec. 21, 1898, to Edith Grosse of 
Chicago, who, with two sisters, survives him. 
He was a member of Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity and the Chicago alumni association 
of this organization. In 1936, in apprecia- 
tion of his 50 years of membership, service 
and devotion, he was made a member of The 
Golden Circle of ATO. His firm, the E. A. 
Thornton Lumber Co., was formed in 1907, 
organized to succeed C. H. Mears & Co. He 
was the first president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago and later served as 
secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Lum- 
bermen‘s Association. He was a _ frequent 
speaker on the annual programs of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association and 
was vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Hardwood Wholesalers at the time 
of his death. He had been active in Hoo-Hoo 
and during the NRA served as a member of 
the Wooden Box code group. A golf enthu- 
siast, he was a member of the Hole In One 
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Club, the Ridgemoor Country Club and the 


Illinois Seniors Golf Association. His frater- 
nal affiliations included membership in the 
St. Lawrence Lodge No. 111 of the Masons. 


WAYNE A. NORMAN, 51, vice president 
and general manager of Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, died recently after a 
brief illness. He had been connected with 
the company since 1910. He was elected sec- 
retary in 1919 and was named to his last 
position in 1932. He was a native of Win- 
throp, Iowa, and nad graduated from Grin- 
nell College. A director of the Iowa Manu- 
facturers’ Association, he was also active in 
civic, financial, fraternal and religious circles. 
Surviving are the widow, a son, Wayne, Jr., 
a student at Iowa State College, a sister and 
a brother. 


SAM Z. POWELL. 65, vice president and 
general manager of the Neches Lumber & 
Building Co., Beaumont, Tex., died Oct. 18, 
following a long illness. A native of Mis- 
souri, he came to Beaumont in 1901, from 
Independence, Mo., where his father was en- 
gaged in the lumber business. On his ar- 
rival in Beaumont, he operated a hardwood 
mill and, in 1907, incorporated the Neches 
company. He was considered an authority 
on hardwoods, He served two terms as a city 
commissioner. The widow, a brother and a 
sister survive. 


ELI BERMAN, 65, head of the woodwork- 
ing firm bearing his name at 316 E. 56th St., 
New York City, died Oct. 21 at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., following a heart attack. A native of 
Russia, he learned his trade there and came 
to this country in 1903 to establish his own 
company. Examples of his cabinet making 
and other woodwork are to be found in many 
important buildings. The widow, two sons, 
a daughter, a sister and three brothers sur- 
vive. 

Cc. M. STRATTON, 75, who founded the 
Stratton Lumber Co., Nicholasville, Ky., 20 
years ago, died Oct. 12 in a Lexington, Ky., 
hospital. He had started in the lumber busi- 
ness 30 years ago with the Hughes Lumber 
Co., High Bridge, Ky. Following a fire four 
years ago, the Stratton comnany was reor- 
ganized with Mrs. C. M. Stratton as manager. 
In addition to the widow, a son, three sisters 
and four brothers survive. 


SETH B. ABBOTT, 72, for many years in 
the lumber business in Hamburg, East 
Aurora and Alden. N. Y., died Oct. 26 at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Surviving are a daughter and a 
son; three brothers, Harry L. Abbott, presi- 
dent of the Abbott Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Charles and Borden J. Abbott, foth for- 
merly in the Buffalo lumber trade, and two 
sisters. 


ROY M. PERKINS, 62, for more than 35 
years associated with the hardwood lumber 
firm of John M. Woods & Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., died at his office Oct. 25. Prior 
to joining the Woods company, he was con- 
nected with Parker & Page Co. He was ac- 
tive in fraternal work. The widow, two 
daughters and two sons survive. 


THEODORE H. PREHN, 70, of the Bethalto 
Lumber Co., Bethalto, Ill., died suddenly in 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 14. A native of Bunker 
Hill, Ill., he engaged in the lumber business 
there, starting in 1895, and with a son had 
been operating the present company. Sur- 
vivors include the widow and three sons, 
Leslie, Orville and Francis Prehn. 


oO. K. BOTTS, 71. who with his son, Earl, 
had been associated with the Canadian Lum- 
ber Co., El Reno, Okla., for the past three 
years, died Oct. 15. He had been engaged 
in the lumber business for 20 vears at Chi- 
chasha before coming to El Reno. In addi- 
tion to the son, two daughters and two broth- 
ers survive. 


GEORGE T. BARRETT, 73, a member of 
Barrett Brothers, retail lumber firm, Ottawa, 
Ont.. died Oct. 20, after having been engaged 
in the lumber business for more than fortv 
years. He was a brother of EF. M. Barrett. a 
former*npresident of the Ontario Retail lum- 
ber Dealers Association. Two dauchters, 
three sisters and three brothers survive. 


GEORGE PRIFOTD. 62, a vice vresident 
of The Paraffine Companies (Inc,), died at his 
home in Berkeley. Calif.. Oet. 13. Inventor 
of felt-base floor covering in 1913. Mr. Prifold 
was the holder of 30 felt patents. A _ son, 
George Prifold, Jr.. superintendent of the 
floor covering department of the company, 
and two daughters survive. 


JOHN SPENCER WYATT, 63, secretarv of 
the Dallas Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
died Oct. 19 at the home of his danehter. Miss 
Mildred Wvatt. in Nacogdoches, Texas, where 
he had gone for a visit. He had come to 
Dallas four vears ago from Tampa, Fla. In 
addition to the daughter, the widow and a 
son survive. 


JOHN J. ABLETT, 62, for many years as- 
sociated with the old Coleman Lumber Co., 
LaCrosse, Wis., died at his home Oct. 17. A 
native of London, he had been a resident of 
this country since boyhood. He was an honor- 





Amemcanfiumberman 


ary member of the LaCrosse Club, having 
been secretary of the organization for 30 
years. The widow and four sisters survive. 


FRANK HENRY DAVIS, 59, manager of 
the Jensen Drive Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
died during the latter part of October from 
the effects of a heart attack. A native of 
Mooreville, Tex., he had been a resident of 
Houston since 1919. Four sisters and five 
brothers survive. 


FRANK M. ORCUTT, 65, for more than 35 
years associated with the late Lincoln N. 
Randall in the wholesale hardwood firm of 
Lincoln & Randall, Boston, Mass., died at his 
home in Middleboro, Mass., Oct. 10, following 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident. 


HARRY NEWGORD, 56, manager of the 
Woodford Wheeler Lumber Co., Goodell, 
Iowa, since the close of the World War, died 
recently at his home. Surviving are the 
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widow, a son and a daughter, his mother, a 
brother and three sisters. 


BEN W. DAVIS, 71, president of the Max- 
well-Davis Lumber Co., Galesville, Wis., a 
firm with which he had been associated for 
30 years, died Oct. 25, in a LaCrosse, Wis., 
hospital. The widow, a daughter and a 
sister survive. 





H. A. STEPHENSON, head of the Stephen- 
son-Browne Lumber Co., Chickasha, Okla., 
died Oct. 9. He was a native of Troy, Illi- 
nois and had been president of the company 
for 21 years. The company, founded by a 
brother, S. A. Stephenson, and John §, 
Browne, now operates 20 yards. 


FRANK FRANCIS WEIMFURTNER, 54, 
who had been associated with the Rhoddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., for 
the past 42 years, died Oct. 20. The widow 
and four sons are among those surviving. 


News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from Page 69 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST MARKET—The wage-and- 
hour law has had no effect here so far, al- 
though prices of lower grade longleaf and 
shortleaf pine have advanced slightly. The 
market remains dull and prices are reason- 
ably steady. There have been a few bright 
spots in this area. A slightly increased de- 
mand in cypress has been experienced during 
the past two weeks, with little change in 
prices. Railroads are making inquiries about 
pine. Old prices are holding in hardwoods, 
and the few sales being made are at hard 
bargains, Inventories are ample to meet 
expected demand, although most mills are 
not overstocked. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Due to the heavy 
demand of the past thirty days, and low mill 
inventories, most manufacturers are expe- 
riencing an acute shortage of No. 2 and lower 
grade fencing and boards, and are limiting 
the quantities included in each order. The 
price on No. 2 and lower has advanced from 
$2 to $3, and 8-inch No. 2 has sold recently 
at $22, mill. No. 3 has followed, and most 
mills are quoting $17@18 mill on 8- and 10- 
inch shiplap. Dimension demand also has 
increased, and a few mills are slightly over- 
sold on the most desirable lengths and widths 
of both Nos. 1 and 2. Inch No. 1 and better 
is in surplus with most mills, and some con- 
cessions have been made. The new wage- 
and-hour law has in most instances reduced 
operating schedules and, because of shortage 
of key items, some mills are finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain the same large volume of 
shipments as in the past. A few of the 
smaller manufacturers have closed entirely 
until they have an opnrortunity to observe 
the results of this legislation. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Some scatter- 
ing sales of flooring oak have been made at 
$27 for No. 1, $20 for No. 2, and $15 for 3-A. 
A few sales of gum have been made to fur- 
niture plants on the basis of $20 for No. 1 
and selects, and $13 for 2-A, but not in suffi- 
cient volume to reduce the present surplus. 
For hardwood flooring, most manufacturers 
are receiving sufficient orders to continue 
operation. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Stimulated 
perhaps by fear that the wages-and-hours 
law would skyrocket prices of hardwoods, 
buyers, domestic and foreign, have come into 
the market for tremendous quantities. The 
best figures available are those of Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), which show that 
sales in one week jumped from 49 percent 
of normal production to 68 percent. Exnort 
demand gained appreciably as the threat of 
European hostilities subsided, and great 
quantities of hardwoods have been booked 
for later shipment. Manufacturers here be- 
lieve that the demand will continue through- 
out the winter and into spring on the 
strength of home building now under way or 
contemplated. They feel that hardwood prices 
are too low, and that increases of a sub- 
stantial nature are shortly to be forthcoming. 


Production has maintained a steady pace, 
running at slightly less than half normal, 
so that mills are not building up their in- 
ventories. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING demand, _ too, 
greatly expanded. Mills with a normal 
weekly output of 16,500,000 feet found sales 
leaping from around the 7,000,000 feet level 
to 10,136,000 feet—the highest level in many 
months. The mills Oct. 1 had unfilled orders 
for 47,416,000 feet, with approximately nor- 
mal stocks, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Though Appalachian hard- 
wood consumers believe the wage-and-hour 
Act will compel higher prices, wholesalers 
report that furniture factories, interior trim 
plants and planing mills are buying hand to 
mouth. There have already been some slight 
price advances. Dry stocks of certain items 
of oak, sound wormy oak, chestnut, basswood 
and cherry are far from plentiful. FAS 
grades of sap gum are scarce, with prices 
$2@3 higher. Oak and maple flooring are 
stiffening also. In only WPA jobs has there 
been much consumption of trim. 


SOFTWOODS—Sales have been active, be- 
cause of the rush of construction of low-cost 
homes. Prices have ruled higher for all 
classes of lumber, since many pine and 
cypress mills have been closed down, pending 
adjustments under the wages-and-hours Act. 
Some mills have already marked up quota- 
tions $2@3. They expect further advances 
as stocks grow scarcer. 





Data on Stumpage Prices 


The Forest Service announces publication of 
Technical Bulletin No. 626, “Stumpage Prices 
of Privately Owned Timber in the United 
States, which may be purchased from the Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C,, 
for 20 cents. The author, Henry B. Steer, senior 
forest economist of the Service, has gathered 
his data from records of actual sales made dur- 
ing the period from 1900 to 1934, inclusive, and 
has classified them by regions, by years, by 
kinds of timber, by size of lots sold, by age and 
size of timber, whether first or second growth, 
etc. He gives also a comparative study of 
stumpage, log and lumber prices; compares 
these with other commodities over a like period 
and shows sources of lumber consumed in vari- 
ous regions. This invaluable study shows 
beyond all question that prices of both standing 
timber and sawlogs not only have been more 
stable than prices of other farm products since 
1900, but have shown a distinct upward trend. 
Mr. Steer points out that many farmers could 
help stabilize their incomes by producing crops 
of forest products, particularly in the eastern 
States where neither stumpage nor log prices 
descended to the pre-war level in 1931-34 when 
the average prices of all farm products fell be- 
low the 1910-14 average. Stumpage prices are 
the best index of the value of forests as a finan- 
cial investment, but many other points of value 
are brought out in this important compilation. 
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